YOUR  ADVERTISING  gets  buying  action  which  no 
other  medium  con  motch  when  you  place  it  in  the 
newspaper.  More  than  any  other  medium,  the 
newspaper  gives  people  buying  ideas.  And  in 
Chicago  the  Tribune  has  the  coverage  and  pene¬ 
tration  that  produce  the  greatest  volume  of  sales. 

The  buying  action  of  readers  attracted  to  the 
Tribune  during  the  twelve  months  ended  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1953,  over  $57,000,000.00  in  adver¬ 
tising — far  more  than  was  ever  placed  in  a 
similar  period  in  any  newspaper  in  the  world. 
Manufacturers,  retailers  and  want  advertisers 
place  more  of  their  budgets  in  the  Tribune  than 


they  place  in  all  other  Chicago  newspapers 
combined. 

The  people  whose  buying  resulted  in  over 
$57,000,000.00  in  advertising  are  the  people 
you  wont  to  sell.  They  are  the  ones  who  hove 
greatest  influence  with  retailers.  They  are  the 
ones  who  can  give  your  brand  the  market  posi¬ 
tion  you  want  it  to  occupy. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  you  a  plan  that  will  help  you  build  a 
consumer  franchise  for  your  brand  among  the 
families  who  read  the  Tribune.  Why  not  ask  him 
to  call? 


ANY  WAY  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT  -  IT’S  SCOH  ALL  THE  WAY 

-  -  -  FOR  ^'EXTRA  HIGH-SPEED''  PRODUCTION 

-  -  -  FOR  DEPENDABLE  PERFORMANCE 

-  -  -  FOR  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 


Washington  Pott  Installation 


Users  everywhere  will  tell  you  the  SCOTT 
"Extra  High-Speed”  Press  is  a  hard-working  unit 
giving  consistent  day-in,  day-out  performance. 

For  Instance:  The  SCOTT  lubricating  system 
protects  all  moving  parts.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  important  SCOTT  features  that  make  for 
longer  life  and  smooth,  economical  operation. 

SCOTT  fully  counterbalanced  Cylinders  and 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy 


Drive  Shafts,  ground  and  polished  "S.K.F.”  Bear¬ 
ings,  are  additional  reasons  why  it  costs  less  to 
maintain  and  service  SCOTT  equipment. 
Modernizing  .  .  .  Expanding  .  .  .  Planning  a 
new  Pressroom  .  .  .  consult  SCOTT  on  the 
latest  and  most  modern  in  Press  Design. 


5-53-7 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


THIS  IS  INTEREST 


THIS  IS 


ENTHUSIASM! 


^ERIC4rvWEEKLY 


creates  ENTHUSIASM 


With  rocket  speed.  Southern  markets  ore  growing  in  importance— industrially,  economically, 
and  population-wise.  With  like  speed  The  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  paces  this  growth 
pattern— the  latest  additions  to  our  list  of  distributors  being  powerful  Southern  newspapers! 

^ENTHUSIASM  is  interest  raised  to  the  buying 

the  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  63  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N. 
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Hundreds  of  the  nation’s  leading  dailies, 
including  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  Detroit  News,  and  Milwaukee 
Journal  .  .  .  use  Micro  Photo's  advanced 
service.  Because  Micro  Photo’s  new  2-page 
microfilming  gives  you  clearer,  BIGGER 
enlargements  than  any  other  2-page 
method!  And  at  no  increase  in  price  II 
Send  for  details  and  film  samples  today 
.  .  .  now.  You  can  compare  and  prove 
Micro  Photo’s  microfilming  advantages  on 
your  own  reader! 


We’re  headquarters,  too,  for  all  types  reading 
and  storage  equipmerft,  film  and  processing 
...  a  single,  centralized  source  for  all  your 
microfilming  needs. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 
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The  whole  town  turns  out 
for  Ernie  Rogers  of  The  Journal 

Any  organization  would  be  proud  of  Ernie  Rogers !  But  to  have  the  whole 
town  stand  up  and  cheer  in  a  completely  spontaneous  expression  of  affec¬ 
tion  for  Ernie  on  his  birthday  warmed  the  hearts  of  his  longtime  associates 
as  much  as  it  surely  touched  Ernie  himself. 

Ernest  Rogers  has  wished  thousands  of  Atlantians  “Happy  Birthday”  in 
his  daily  column  which  appears  in  The  Atlanta  Journal.  The  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  was  arranged  by  friends  and  some  350  Atlantians  gathered  to  wish  him 
the  same.  And  they  made  their  good  wishes  known  in  the  form  of  a  shiny  new 
automobile. 

Personalities  and  writers  like  Ernie  Rogers  are  good  reasons  why  The 
Atlanta  Journal  and  The  Atlanta  Constitution  are  read  by  nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  subscribers. 


Sounutl 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

AND 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

The  South ’s  Standard  Newspaper 


G«ergia  Market  Coverage 
Figures  Available  on  Request 
Write: 

Notieit^l  Advertising  Deportment 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Represented  by  Kelfy-Smith 
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Ray  Erwin's 


ippin^ 


umn 


Dotted  Shorts 


Barber  shoe  gossip  was  in  progress  between  J.  A.  McDonald, 
local  display  ad  manager,  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News, 
and  a  physician  while  a  stranger  waited  for  “next.”  “Are  you  going  to 
hear  Senator  Guy  Cordon  tonight?”  the  doc  asked  Mac.  “Nope,  the 
Senator’s  doing  all  right,”  replied  Mac.  “Wait  till  he  does  something 
wrong  and  then  I’ll  go  hear  him.”  The  stranger  leaped  up  and  vigor¬ 
ously  pumped  the  adman’s  hand.  “I’ve  been  waiting  to  see  what  you’d 
say,”  he  exclaimed.  “My  name’s  Cordon.”  .  .  .  Readers  don’t  merely 
scan,  they  scrutinize  a  newspaper.  A.  Vernon  Croop,  managing  editor, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  received  a  complaint  that  the  tiny 
printing  union  label  on  the  editorial  page  was  upside  down.  Exam¬ 
ination  under  magnifying  glass  proved  the  reader,  like  the  proverbial 
customer,  was  right.  .  .  .  Invited  to  become  charter  member  of  SUSOT 
(Society  for  the  Uniform  Spelling  of  Theater).  .  .  .  Speaking  of  spell¬ 
ing,  here’s  a  Boston  Post  news  lead:  “A  survey  reveals  that  present 
high  school  graduates  can’t  spell,  punctuate  or  do  simple  arithmetic.” 


errors  with  Matrix  Contrast  Service 


With  Matrix  Contrast  Service,  your  matrices  in  your  plant  with- 
operators  set  ‘cleaner’  type — an  out  fuss  or  muss, 
average  of  over  25%  fewer  errors  when  you  buy  new  matrices, 
— with  less  effort,  less  eyestrain,  they  are  delivered  to  either  our 
and  consequently,  less  fatigue.  For  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Los  An- 
the  employer,  this  means  correction  geles  plant  for  treatment  in  accord¬ 
time  converted  to  production  time  rtnee  with  your  color  system, 
and  other  savings  all  down  the 

U  ®  Simply  advise  us  how  many  ma¬ 

chines  you  operate;  and  without 
It’s  not  expensive,  either!  Our  obligation  on  your  part,  we’ll  sub- 
31  efficient  crews,  made  up  of  mit  our  estimate  for  treating  and 
skilled  technicians,  and  backed  by  maintaining  your  matrices  in  Black 
30  years  of  experience,  process  &  White  and/or  Colors. 


— Service  records:  Rollo  C.  .larreaii  has  been  editor-publisher  of 
the  .Alexandria  Louisiana  Town  Talk  for  almost  65  years  and  Mrs. 
Angie  A.  Buffington,  who  observed  her  95th  birthday  Nov.  1,  has 
been  an  active  new's  correspondent  for  the  Ware  (Mass.)  Weekly  for 
57  years.  .  .  .  Neil  Morgan  reveals  in  his  “Crosstown”  column  io 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  that  a  reader  treasures  a 
72-pt.  Trib  headline:  WARREN  NEW  CHIEF  JUSTICE.  The  guy's 
name  is  Warren  New.  .  .  .  Stuart  Stephenson,  state  editor,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  noted  this  item  in  the  expense  account  of 
stringer  Boone  Aiken  of  Prattville:  52  cents  for  poison  ivy  salve.” 
Presumably  he  was  pizzened  on  an  assignment  to  dig  up  a  story 
about  an  abandoned  graveyard.  .  .  .  The  Riverside  (Calif.)  Daily 
Press,  in  an  editorial  headed  “Enough  is  Enough,”  promises  to  run  no 
more  Ike-the-golfer  cartoons. 


Matrix  Contrast  Corporation 

IS4  West  14th  Street,  New  York  II,  N.  Y.;  326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III.; 
tIOS  Trenton  Street,  Los  Angeles  IS,  Calif.;  European  Agents:  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Wood- 


bridge  Street,  Clerkenwelh- Green,  London,  E.C.  I, 


— The  American  Export  liner  Independence  was  “loaded”  with  news¬ 
paper  personalities  when  she  arrived  last  Saturday  from  Naples  and 
Cannes,  passengers  including  Philip  L.  Graham,  publisher  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Advertising  Council; 
George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  and  Erwin  R.  Davenport,  retired  Gannett  Newspapers 
executive.  .  .  .  Always  think  of  Atlanta  as  Ralph  McGill’s  city,  but  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  editor  has  written  a  piece  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  calling  it  Mayor  Hartsfield’s  city.  .  .  .  Typocycle,  house  journal  of 
the  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  reveals  that  when  Mrs.  Warren  G. 
Harding  was  in  charge  of  the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star,  including  news- 
paperboys,  she  received  no  salary — except  pennies  that  came  into  the 
office.  Once,  James  C.  Woods,  who  is  retiring  Jan.  1  as  business 
manager,  and  his  fellow  newspaperboys  took  their  collections  to  a 
bank  and  had  all  the  cash  changed  to  pennies  as  a  favor  and  surprise 
for  the  lady  who  later  was  to  become  First  Lady  of  the  Land. 


Readers  and  Advertisers 
like  the  sharp  clean 
jet-black  printing  of: 


— Back  in  1928,  Editor  Joe  Helfert,  Beaver  Dam  (W'is.)  Citizen, 
began  the  Open  Eye  Club,  a  safety  group  for  children,  w'hich  today 
has  enrolled  1,000,000  children  over  the  U.  S.  The  editor's  reward 
has  been  nil  in  dollars  but  great  in  personal  satisfaction.  .  .  .  John 
Jay  Daly,  long-time  Washington  feature  writer  and  drama  critic, 
as  a  young  editorial  writer  on  the  New'  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  in 
World  War  I,  wrote  a  poem,  “A  Toast  to  The  Flag.”  Fifty  composers 
set  it  to  music,  it's  read  on  Flag  Day  each  year  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  millions  of  copies  are  in  schools,  it  has  been  carved  on  » 
tombstone  and  appears  in  many  anthologies.  Mr.  Daly  was  cited 
recently  for  distinguished  patriotic  service  by  the  Washington  Board 
of  Trade. 


— Henry  Beckett,  highly  civilized  writer  for  the  New  York  Post, 
during  a  Moreland  Act  Commission  hearing  on  harness  racing,  slipi^ 
me  a  note  reading:  “The  sweetest  pair  that  ever  arrived  by  ship — King 
and  Queen  of  Greece  on  liner  United  States  today.  You  would  have 
delighted  in  them!”  .  .  .  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  executive  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  at  the  Music  Critics  Workshop  at  the  Lotos  Club,  said 
he  always  reads  Robert  U.  Brown’s  “Shop  Talk  At  Thirty”  and  the 
Clippings  Column.  .  .  .  Fred  J.  Post,  sports  editor,  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press,  was  one  of  the  10  winners  in  the  World  Series  contest  conducted 
by  Hy  Turkin,  New  York  News  sports  writer  and  co-author  of  the 
Official  Baseball  Encyclopedia.  .  .  .  Editor-Publisher  Robert  O.  Lod- 
mell.  Lake  Wales  (Fla.)  Daily  Highlander,  complained  that  convicts 
working  on  streets  near  schools  might  grab  children  as  hostages  and 
won  a  change  of  policy  from  the  Florida  State  Road  Department. 
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on  hands  and  clothing,  toot 
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Top  National  Advertisers  in  1952 


97 


had  Distribution  of  their  Products  in  Detroit 


and  all 


a 

97 


used  the  Detroit  Free  Press 


Pjctroit  ^ree 

’’America's  Most  Interesting  Neiuspaper” 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  Publisher 

Story,  Brooks  S  Finley,  Inc.,  Notl.  Rep.,  Kent  Hanson,  New  York,  Retail  Rep.,  Hal  Winter  Co.,  Miami  Beach,  So.  Resorts  Rep. 
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If  your  reps  are  like  ours,  they  want  all  the 
promotion  they  can  get  to  help  them  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  selling  job  for  you. 

You  can  help  them  sell  more  effectively  by 
making  sure  your  story  is  getting  across  to 
everyone  concerned  with  advertising  budgets 
and  media  decisions. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  is  with  your  own  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  New  York  Times. 

Your  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times 
talks  to  and  influences  both  advertisers  and 
agency  executives.  You  give  your  advertising 


representatives  invaluable  selling  support,  not 
only  in  New  York  —  advertising  center  of  the 
world  —  but  all  across  the  country  as  well. 

That’s  why  The  New  York  Times  carries  more 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  than  any 
other  U.  S.  newspaper. 

Find  out  now  how  The  New  York  Times  can 
help  you  promote  your  market,  your  ability  to 
sell  in  that  market.  Find  out,  too,  how  rela¬ 
tively  little  a  campaign  in  The  New’  York  Times 
costs.  Get  the  facts  from  The  New  York  Times 
office  nearest  you. 


Netw  Ijork  Sinter 

“Alt  th*  Ntwt  That’s  Fit  to  Print” 

NEW  YORK;  229  Wost  43rd  St.  •  BOSTONi  140  Federal  St.  •  CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

DETROIT:  Sawyer.Ferguton-Walker  Ca.,  Guardian  Bldg.  *  LOS  ANGELES:  Sawyer.Ferguton-Walker  Co.,  612  S.  Flower  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  Sawyer-Ferguion-Walker  Co.,  Ruu  Bldg.  •  TORONTO;  Edwordt  &  Finlay.  Ltd.,  34  King  St.,  East 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


SDX  Asked  to  Sponsor 
National  Freedom  Clinics 


Aim  to  Alert  Public  on  Secrecy, 
Remind  Media  of  Responsibilities 

St.  Louis  of  secret  government  upon  their 
Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  national  con-  liberties, 
vention,  at  the  opening  session  “3)  The  refusal  of  certain  seg- 
here  Nov.  12,  received  a  commit-  ments  of  the  press  and  radio,  be- 
tee  recommendation  for  establish-  cause  of  selfish  or  other  reasons, 
meat  of  nationwide  freedom  of  to  live  up  to  the  obligations  which 
information  clinics  to  alert  the  a  free  people  confer  upon  a  free 
American  public  to  the  dangers  of  press.” 


censorship  and  to  remind  publish¬ 
ers  and  broadcasters  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 


Decline  in  Restrictions 
In  the  field  of  news  coverage  by 
radio  and  television,  the  commit- 


Represented  at  the  meeting  jgg  reported  a  notable  decline  in 
were46  student  chapters  and  55  attempts  to  restrict  access  to  the 


professional  chapters,  when  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the 
advancement  of  freedom  of  infor- 


news. 

“The  atmosphere  was  heavy 
with  restrictions  and  threats  of 


mation  was  read.  It  dwlared  there  restrictions  against  the  radio  mi¬ 
ls  a  very  real  n^  for  a  house-  crophone  and  more  particularly 
cleaning  within  the  profession  it-  against  the  television  camera,” 


100  Cases  in  2  Classes 
The  committee  chairman,  V.  M. 


the  committee  said,  but  the  impor¬ 
tant  victories  scored  by  television 
newsmen  during  the  1952  poli- 


Newton,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of  tical  conventions  and  the  ensuing 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  said  campaign  paved  the  way  for 
100  cases  of  direct  abridgement  of  broader  acceptance  and  freer  ac- 
the  people’s  right  to  know  had  cess  during  1953. 


been  handled  in  the  past  year.  He 
put  these  cases  in  the  following 
general  divisions: 


In  conclusion  the  report  said: 
“Some  nine  months  of  work  on 
your  committee’s  part  have  made 


1.  “Censorship  of  government  ‘‘  ^’^ar  that  some  newspa- 


records  by  dictatorial  public  ser¬ 
vants.” 


pers  and  radio  stations  are,  them¬ 
selves,  guilty  of  abridging  the 


2.  “Secret  meetings  by  arrogant  peoples  right  to  know  and  of  acts 


elected  officials.” 

A  national  council  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  emhr.acing  both  press  and 
radio,  was  proposed,  along  with 
the  national  project  of  clinics 
which  would  have  the  twofold  pur¬ 
pose  of  spotlighting  official  sec¬ 
recy  and  reminding  information 
■nedia  of  their  responsibilities  to  a 
free  people. 


which  threaten  further  abridgment 
of  that  right. 

“It  has  become  evident  that 
there  are  editors,  and  radio  own¬ 
ers,  who  cither  do  not  know,  or 
do  not  want  to  know,  the  true 
meaning  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Only  When  F.xpedient 
“It  has  become  plain  that  there 
are  those  in  the  profession  whose 


After  a  year’s  study,  “the  com-  zeal  for  the  high  concept  of  free- 
niittee  report  stated,  “your  com-  dom  of  information  is  great  only 
juittee  has  reached  the  conclusion  when  they  find  it  expedient  to  be 
tnat  the  causes  of  censorship  and  zealous. 

American  government  “There  are,  in  short,  those  who 
follows:  look  upon  freedom  of  information 

1)  ^If-seeking  politicians  who,  not  as  a  basic  principle  which  is 
P®"  u  appointment,  re-  a  cornerstone  of  all  our  freedoms 

^rd  their  offices  as  their  private  — but  rather  as  a  publisher’s  or 
possessions,  to  do  with  as  they  radio  owner’s  convenience,  to  be 
sn,  and  with  no  regard  for  their  used  or  discarded  as  expediency 
‘®^"^'bilities  to  the  people.  dictates. 

^  of  fhe  public,  “What  is  of  concern  is  the 

dW*  V  '*  ‘^oosonied  with  the  com-  growing  feeling  that  there  is  a 
®‘  m<^em  life  and  which  segment  of  the  press  and  radio 
ocs  not  realize  the  dire  effects  which  is  irresponsible — that  there 
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is  a  segment  of  the  press  and  radio 
whose  acts  will  bring  down  upon 
all  the  press  some  form  of  cen¬ 
sorship. 

“There  is  a  very  real  need  for 
a  very  real  house  cleaning  inside 
the  profession,  itself.” 

Calls  for  Lovejoy  Courage 

More  of  Elijah  Lovejoy "s  kind 
of  courage  is  needed  in  American 
newspaper  offices  today,  keynoted 
Irving  Dilliard,  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  editorial  page. 

Mr.  Dilliard  said  the  Lovejoy 
kind  of  courage  in  protecting  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  not  preva¬ 
lent  when  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  com¬ 
mittee  found  it  “not  feasible”  to 
survey  “numerous  and  grave 
charges”  of  bias  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  in  1952,  nor  was  it  present 
when  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  tabled  last 
April  a  resolution  asking  for  a 
committee  to  study  charges  of  bias 
and  partisanship  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns. 

The  courage  of  Lovejoy  was  re¬ 
flected,  however,  Mr.  Dilliard  said, 
in  a  Quill  article  that  argued  that 
exhibits  of  bias  and  unfairness 
could  be  assembled  scientifically 
and  measured  and  also  in  an  ASNE 
committee  minority  report  on  the 
interrogation  of  James  A.  Weeh- 
sler  by  Senator  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dilliard.  who  was  SDX 
president  in  1940-41.  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  fraternity’s  highest 
mission  is  “to  elevate  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  journalism  in  the  United 
States  and  the  protection  of  the 
constitutional  liberties  and  safe¬ 
guards  in  our  Bill  of  Rights.” 
Recalling  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  often- 
quoted  “Our  republic  and  its  press 
will  rise  or  fall  together.”  Mr.  Dil¬ 
liard  pleaded,  “let  it  never  he  said 
that  Sigma  Delta  Chi  stood  by  as 
both  went  down.” 

We  Live  for  Freedom 

Mr.  Dilliard  described  a  recent 
visit  to  Waterville,  Me.,  where  he 
delivered  the  Lovejoy  Lecture  at 
Colby  College. 

“Fortunately,”  he  said,  “no  edi¬ 
tor  is  requir^  to  die  for  his  de¬ 
fense  of  freedom  of  the  press  to¬ 
day.  All  that  need  be  asked  of 
him  now  is  that  he  live  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.” 

“I  happen  to  believe  that  a  sur¬ 
vey  is  even  more  needed  in  1953 
than  it  was  in  1952.”  he  declared. 


“I  do  not  belieVe  we  have  heard 
the  last  of  these  criticisms  of  the 
press  and  its  unwillingness  to  take 
a  look  at  itself  now  and  then.  If 
the  editors  do  not  face  up  to  this 
question  of  fairness  in  the  news 
columns  in  reporting  events  as 
important  as  presidential  elections, 
the  historians  will.  If  the  publish¬ 
ers  will  not  assemble  photostatic 
copies  of  comparable  news  pages 
on  which  an  informed  public  opin¬ 
ion  can  be  based,  the  task  will  fall 
to  the  research  scholars.  It  is  a 
mistake  for  the  journalists  to  think 
that  they  can  be  rid  of  this  respon¬ 
sibility  by  turning  away  from  it.” 

1,111  More  Members 

The  retiring  president,  Lee  Hills, 
executive  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  and  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  cited  what  he 
thought  were  the  fraternity’s  most 
pressing  problems,  and  outlined 
preliminary  plans  for  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  golden  anniversary  in 
1959.  He  said  the  fraternity’s 
roster  had  increased  from  22,150 
to  23,261 — an  increase  of  1,111 — 
in  the  past  year. 

The  most  pressing  problem,  Mr. 
Hills  said,  “is  the  need  to  do 
something  about  the  large  number 
of  members  who  lose  touch  with 
the  fraternity  and  are  little  influ¬ 
enced  by  it.” 

“Actually,  only  about  4,000 
dues-paying  members,  plus  1,500 
others  who  are  paid  up  for  life 
and  another  1,500  in  undergradu¬ 
ate  chapters  are  carrying  the  load.” 
said  Mr.  Hills. 

Eligibility  Question 

“The  others.”  he  continued, 
“cost  us  a  lot  of  money,  keeping 
their  records,  changing  addresses, 
sending  bills  that  are  never  paid. 
Should  we  do  something  about  it? 
Should  we  class  them  as  ex-mem¬ 
bers  after  a  certain  period?  It’s 
time  we  faced  up  to  this  problem.” 

“The  whole  question  of  eligi¬ 
bility.  which  has  plagued  the  fra¬ 
ternity  for  years  and  which  is  at 
the  root  of  many  of  our  weak¬ 
nesses.  should  somehow  be  re¬ 
solved,”  Mr.  Hills  added. 

It  would  seem  most  fitting,  Mr. 
Hills  suggested,  to  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  by  holding  the 
1959  convention  at  .some  appro¬ 
priate  site  in  Indiana.  The  fra¬ 
ternity  was  founded  at  De  Pauw 
University. 

He  reported  that  Eugene  Pul¬ 
liam,  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News,  and  a 
founder  of  the  fraternity,  had  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  for  the  con¬ 
vention  to  meet  in  Indianapolis. 


SNPA  Told  of  Short 


Training  for  Pressmen 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


POPULAR  TEAM — Mark  EthridKC,  publisher  of  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  and  his  wife,  Willie  Snow  Ethridge,  author  aid 
lecturer. 
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ICY  centerpiece  (AW,  for  you  know  what)  holds  interest  of  this  group 
at  American  Weekly  reception:  Mrs.  Robert  Levitt,  AW  Publisher 
Robert  Levitt,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thor  M.  Smith,  former  Californians 
now  with  AW  organization. 


PRAISE  for  the  “Today’s  South” 

supplement  in  E&P  of  Oct.  31  is  FLORIDIANS  (at  lower  left)  in- 
contained  in  messages  received  by  dude  Managing  Editor  George 
Robert  U.  Brown,  left,  editor  of  Beebe,  left,  of  Miami  Herald,  Edi- 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  and  tor  David  B.  Lindsey,  Jr.  of  Sara- 
Richard  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  right,  presi-  sota  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
dent  of  SNPA.  Beebe. 


NEWSPRINT  doubtless  is  their  topic:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones.  Jr.  of  Tulsa  (he's  SNPA  outgoing  president)  and  August  B. 
Meyer  of  Bowater  Paper  Co.  which  is  building  Tennessee  mill. 
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Wallace  Lomoe 
Milwaukee  Journal 


Mrs.  Margaret  Dixon 
Baton  Rouge  (L.i.)  Advocate 


APME  Elects  Lomoe, 
Weighs  New  Projects 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Wallace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee 
iWis.)  Journal,  was  chosen  as  the 
new  president  of  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association,  Inc., 
succeeding  Norman  E.  Isaacs, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  last  week.  Vin¬ 
cent  S.  Jones,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  named  vice- 
president;  V.  M.  Newton,  Tampa 
tFla.  )  Tribune,  was  advanced  from 
treasurer  to  secretary;  and  Everett 
Norlander,  Chicago  Daily  News 
was  elected  treasurer. 

Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  chairman  of  the 
Continuing  Study  Committee,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Jones.  Coleman  A. 
Harwell,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean,  was  named  vicechairman. 

Lee  Hills  Withdraws 

Elected  to  the  APME  board 
w  ere : 

Mr.  Newton;  John  Cauley, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  Claude 
S.  Ramsey,  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen-Times;  Ed  Dooley,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post;  Roderick  C.  Watts, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  Frank 
A.  Knight,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette;  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Jr., 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 

Representing  cities  under  50,000; 
Tom  K.  Showalter,  Crawfordsville 
find.)  Journal-Review  (to  fill  the 
term  of  Lee  S.  Hills,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  and  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  who  resigned: 
William  J.  Foote,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant.  Mr.  Hills,  for¬ 
mer  APME  president,  said  he 
withdrew  to  permit  more  “new 
faces”  on  the  board. 

Tampa.  Fla.,  was  announced  as 


the  1954  convention  city.  The 
board  also  selected  the  Broadmore, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  for  the 
1955  meeting. 

Competition  Mentioned 
Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  summed  up  the 
spirit  of  the  four-day  convention, 
(E&P.  Nov.  7.  page  12),  noting 
that  for  the  first  time  he  had  heard 
the  name  of  the  competition  men¬ 
tioned.  “Had  it  not  been  for  the 
United  Press  and  the  International 
New.-,  Service  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  never  have  been  a  Continuing 
Study  at  all,”  he  commented.  “The 
way  those  two  services,  true  to  the 
news  after  their  fashion,  beamed 
it  out  in  bright,  snappy,  under¬ 
standable  and  dramatic  language. 


Henry  A.  Wright 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald 

had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  our 
reforms.  In  those  bad  old  days  the 
Associated  Press  report  was  so 
ponderous,  top-lofty,  not  to  say 
turgid,  that  it  was  oftentimes  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  whether  its  vaunted 
accuracy  was  a  fact  or  legend.” 

Empowers  Study 
A  resolution  paid  tribute  to  the 
close  cooperation  between  the 
APME  national  and  47  state  free¬ 
dom  of  information  committees, 
and  those  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  and  other  organizations. 
APME  was  empowered  to  name 
representation  to  a  committee 
drawn  from  the  various  press 
groups  to  study  whether  the  “pres¬ 
ent  informal  and  effective  coopera¬ 
tion  shall  be  formalized  in  a 
National  Freedom  of  Information 
Council.” 

In  another  resolution,  APME 
voiced  its  pride  in  (1)  growth  and 
understanding  in  the  joint  efforts 
of  APME  study  committees  and 
AP  executives  toward  a  better  ser¬ 
vice;  (2)  recent  strides  in  modern- 


Nomian  Isaacs.  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  and  Paul  Mlckelson,  AP 
general  news  editor. 


Herbert  Heimlich 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  Gazette 

izing  the  AP  Newsfeature  servke; 
(3)  continued  expansion  of  Tel^ 
typesetter  service  and  utilization  of 
the  new  AP  style  book. 

APME  also  took  occasion  at  its 
20th  annual  meeting  to  single  out 
William  Oatis,  Eddy  Gilmore  and 
Frank  Noel  for  special  commen¬ 
dation  for  their  help  in  giving 
members  a  better  understanding  of 
life  and  attitude  behind  the  “Iron 
Curtain.” 

Readership  Stody 
Walter  Lister,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  presented  Carl  Nelson, 
readership  study  expert,  who  com¬ 
pared  the  handling  of  nine  tek- 
graph  stories,  surveyed  on  page 
one  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plan 
Dealer  last  June,  by  33  morning 
papers  of  the  same  day.  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  had  the  reading  percentages 
for  the  nine  stories  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Plain  Dealer. 

The  No.  1  wire  story  from  the 
standpoint  of  average  readership 
(men  and  women)  appeared  in 
only  7  of  the  33  papers,  said  Mr. 
Nelson.  The  story  received  a  57?i 
rating  and  dealt  with  a  dog  that 
had  been  bitten  by  an  alligator  and 
lived  to  bark. 

The  No.  2  wire  story,  dealing 
with  Rhee’s  resistance  to  an  armis¬ 
tice,  received  a  51.5%  rating  and 
was  used  by  28  papers. 

The  No.  3  story,  regarding  » 
Polish  captain  seeking  asylum,  r^ 
ceived  41%  rating  and  was  used 
by  all  33  papers,  20  on  page  one 
and  13  inside. 

The  other  six  stories  all  showed 
wide  variation  in  handling  by  the 
33  papers. 

New  Fields  Suggested 
At  the  session  devoted  to 
“Whither  APME”  at  which  mem¬ 
bers  offer  their  suggestions  for 
“the  good  of  the  order,”  To® 
Hanes,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch,  said  “it  is  time  for  sonl^ 
body  to  do  something  about  a(^ 
vancing  the  science  of  journalism- 
“It  still  takes  too  long  to  trans- 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Murray  Powers 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal 


Thomas  F.  Reynolds 
Chicago  Sun-Times 


C.  G.  Wellington 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


V.  M.  Newton 
'  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 


Shanley  Administers 
New  Information  Code 

By  James  J.  Butler 


Washinoton 
A  New  Jersey  lawyer — Bernard 
M.  Shanley,  special  Presidential 
counsel  at  the  White  House — will 


agree  it  was  the  potential  danger 
arising  from  a  system  of  blanketing 
information  from  public  knowledge 
that  worried  them;  in  application. 


“defense  information  or  material 
the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
which  could  be  prejudicial  to  the 
defense  interests  of  the  nation.” 
The  word  “prejudicial”  isn’t  de¬ 
fined  or  delimited. 

{Except  for  a  rewrite  job  which 
tightened  some  of  the  phraseology, 
the  Eisenhower  order  stands  virtu¬ 
ally  the  same  as  the  text  of  the 
proposed  order  printed  in  full  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  last  June  17. 
—Ed.) 


a  review  of  classification  operations 
has  been  made,”  the  resolutioa 
stated. 

Bears  Watching 

Granting  that  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  toward  “a  sys¬ 
tem  of  security  consistent  with  the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  informed 
fully  of  their  government,”  the 
resolution  noted  however: 

“If  these  provisions  prove  inade¬ 
quate  or  unsatisfactory  in  practice, 
we  are  confident  that  as  long  as 


be  the  one-man  board  of  appeals 
to  hear  complaints  of  news-hiding 
arising  under  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  Executive  Order  on  govern¬ 
ment  information  which  is  effective 


it  gave  them  little  trouble.  Most  of 
the  agencies  from  which  the  right 
of  censorship  has  been  taken  were 
never  in  a  “seller’s  market”  any¬ 
way;  they  have  more  trouble  get- 


APME  Gives  Guarded 
Approval  to  Order 

Chicago 

A  GRATEFUL  but  guarded  approv- 


agencies  of  government  continue 
to  make  a  sincere  effort  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  country’s  need  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  necessity  of  military 
security,  remedies  can  be  found 


Dec.  15. 


ting  news  into  print  than  they  ever  al  of  the  new  security  order  was  for  any  weaknesses  that  develop." 


Mr.  Shanley  added  this  to  other 
duties  delegated  to  him  while  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  examined  the 
multi-thousand  word  document, 
sought  to  analyze  it,  draw  from  it 
a  practicable  working  code.  If 
there  is  any  substantial  objection  to 
the  rules  governing  the  news-han¬ 
dling  game  it  has  not  drawn  or¬ 
ganized  force. 

Blackout  Power  Curbed 
And  some  editors  have  praised 
both  the  means  and  the  end :  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  federal  units 
which  had  news  blackout  power 
(under  the  Order  issued  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman),  and  to  curb  cen¬ 
sorship  rights  of  “sensitive”  agen¬ 
cies,  thereby  insuring  that  national 
safety  alone  shall  control  whether 
information  is  released  or  with¬ 
held. 

Because  it  does  all  of  these 
things,  it  is  much  preferred  by 
Washington  correspondents  to  the 
order  signed  by  Mr.  Truman.  Yet, 
Presidential  Press  Secretary  Joseph 
H.  Short,  Jr.,  who  was  the  “appeals 
board”  for  the  Truman  order  for 
almost  one  year,  said,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  he  had  received 
only  one  complaint.  That  one,  Mr. 

I  Short  agreed,  was  a  justified  pro- 
I  test;  the  sought-after  news  was 
pried  loose,  and  the  offending 
agency  was  “put  on  notice”  against 
future  abuses.  That  presages  a 
,oasy  job  for  Mr.  Shanley  as 
administrator  of  a  much  less  con¬ 
troversial  set  of  guides, 
j  Editors  and  reporters  generally 


had  keeping  it  hidden. 

In  substance,  the  Eisenhower 
Order,  in  addition  to  junking  the 
rubber  stamps  which  had  been 
poised  in  non-sensitive  agencies, 
and  limiting  the  personnel  exercis¬ 
ing  censor  authority  in  other  units, 
cut  the  number  of  classicifications 
by  wiping  out  the  catch-all,  “RE¬ 
STRICTED.” 

Newsmen  probably  will  watch 
with  close  professional  interest,  the 
use  which  is  made  of  “CONFI¬ 
DENTIAL,”  a  category  covering 


voiced  by  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association  in  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  closing 
convention  session  here  Nov.  7. 

“The  new  classification  order 
promulgated  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  meets  many  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  cited  two  years  ago,  ( 1 )  pow¬ 
er  to  use  the  security  classifications 
is  limited  to  fewer  agencies;  (2) 
authority  to  delegate  this  power  is 
restricted;  (3)  the  definitions  of 
security  classifications  have  been 
improved;  and  (4)  provisions  for 


The  resolution  praised  Attorney 
General  Herbert  Brownell  for  his 
part  in  drafting  the  new  order,  but 
asserted  the  task  remains  with  the 
APME  Committee  on  Freedom  of 
Information  to  continue  its  fi^t 
against  secrecy  by  “administrative 
action,  secrecy  by  legislation,  and 
secrecy  in  the  legislative  processes, 
especially  at  the  federal  level.” 

Mr.  Brownell  described  the  ord¬ 
er  as  attaining  the  required  balance 
“between  the  need  to  protect  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  defense  information, 
and  the  need  for  keeping  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  Republic  as  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  possible,”  in  hU  address 
before  the  APME  here. 

At  the  same  time  he  urged  press, 
radio  and  television  to  continue  “to 
seek  out  and  oppose  any  operation 
of  government  which  places  a  bar¬ 
rier  in  the  way  of  free  flow  of 
information.” 

6  Major  Achievements 

He  outlined  six  major  achieve¬ 
ments  through  the  new  order: 

1 .  Authority  to  classify  informa¬ 
tion  is  withdrawn  completely  from 
28  agencies.  This  means  that  these 
agencies  may  not  stamp  “Top 
Secret,”  “Secret,”  or  “Confiden¬ 
tial”  on  information  which  they 
originate. 

2.  In  17  other  government  agen¬ 
cies,  only  the  head  of  the  agency 
himself  may  classify  information 
originating  in  his  agency.  He  li 
strictly  prohibited  from  delegating 
this  authority  to  anyone  else. 

[Continued  on  page  74) 


William  J.  Foote 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
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UN  Efforts  Are  Revived 
On  Information  Codes 


acceptable  text  was  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  idea  and  he  was  plainly 


It  was  the  committee’s  prelimi¬ 
nary  consideration  of  the  Lopez  r^ 


skeptical.  Dr.  Charles  Mayo  of  port,  however,  that  Introduced  a 
the  United  States  was  equally  new  and  thorny  problem. 


dubious  about  a  global  code.  In 
general,  however,  the  majority 


‘Priority’  for  Report 

In  his  study  of  press  conditions 


By  Kathleen  Teltsch 
New  York  Times  Bureau 


agreed  to  go  along  with  the  sec-  — ranging  from  censorship  prac- 
ond  polling  and  the  conference  tices  to  tariff  rates  and  copyright- 


suggestions — if  a  representative  Mr.  Lopez  has  dealt  at  some  length 
group  of  news  enterprises  agreed  with  the  Argentine  government’s 


United  Nations,  N.  Y. 


,  Delegates  from  60  countries  sat  Association  —  among  others, 
down  again  this  week  to  talk  about  According  to  U.N.  lists  the  confer- 


the  world  press  and  what  the  U.N 


American  Newspaper  Publishers  they  wanted  it.  crack-down  on  La  Prensa.  The  re- 

Association  —  among  others.  The  decision  as  to  what  consti-  port  is  to  be  given  “priority”  at 
According  to  U.N.  lists  the  confer-  lutes  a  “representative”  group  will  ECOSOC’s  next  session  and  to  date 
ence  plan  was  favored  “in  more  or  be  made  by  the  Secretary  General  only  one  country  has  offered  to  be 


could — or  should  do — to  promote  less  specific  terms”  by  the  Author’s  and  his  experts.  Indications  here  “host”  to  the  next  session — Argen- 


freedom  of  information. 


As  usual,  the  American  press  Negro  Press,  the  American  Asso- 
eame  in  for  some  tongue-lashing,  ciation  of  English-Jewish  News-  gates  already  have  decided  that  cussed  in  committee,  but,  privately, 
This  was  mainly  from  the  Middle  papers,  and  Pathe  News.  The  the  less  than  30  responses  already  a  number  of  delegates  have  indi- 


League  of  America,  Associated  are,  however,  he  will  not  have  an  (ina. 


easy  time  since  some  of  the  dele-  None  of  these  matters  were  dis- 


East  countries  on  the  Palestine  is-  Overseas  Press  Club  expressed  in  will  be  enough.  Financial  ex-  cated  they  spot  trouble  ahead. 


sue,  but  also  from  Yugoslavia  on  “doubts”  about  the  code,  but  in-  perLs  also  add  the  parley  will  cost  Some  seem  to  feel  that  it  would 


reporting  of  the  Trieste  crisis  and  dicated  interest  in  attending  any  the  U.N.  about  $6,000. 


good  idea  to  air  the  La 


from  Ecuador  reflecting  the  con 
tinued  sensitivity  of  Latin-Amer 


conference  called  by  the  U.N. 


On  the  committee’s  debate  on  Prensa  story  in  Argentina,  othen 


The  attitude  of  U.S.  delegates  help  to  under-developed  countries,  say  out  of  politeness,  U.N.  dele- 


ican  countries  toward  U.  S.  stories  toward  the  planned  code  has  been  the  60  members  approved  a  non-  gates  would  not  be  able  to  discuss 


picturing  them  either  as 


turesque”  or  as  uneasy  republics  gan  three  years  ago  at  a  meeting 
rocked  bv  scandals  and  revolts.  in  Montevideo.  Last  year,  Ameri- 


cool  since  the  drafting  labors  be-  controversial  measure  asking  that  the  matter  freely. 


gan  three  years  ago  at  a  meeting  a  study  on  this  topic,  now  in  A  decision  on  ECOSOC’s  next 
in  Montevideo.  Last  year,  Ameri-  progress,  be  whipped  into  final  meeting-place  is  scheduled  to  be 
can  delegates  expressed  even  more  form  in  time  for  the  next  meeting  made  in  the  next  few  weeks  by  the 
serious  misgivings  after  Soviet  of  Economic  and  Social  Council,  council’s  18  member  states. 


Treaty  Up  Again 


Also,  as  usual,  there  was  some 


talk  from  these  critics  about  reviv-  members  told  the  U.N.  that  the 
ing  work  on  the  treaty  on  Freedom  newsmen  io 


of  Information-the  pact  shelved  accept  as  their  primary  duty  the 
two  years  ago  when  the  United  Promotion  of  fnendly  relations 


States,  Britain  and  many  western  among  states.  Moreover,  the  code 
allies  disavowed  the  treaty-writing  correspondents  to 

dedicate  themselves  to  work 


Lodge  Promises  PR 
At  U.  N.  Will  Improve 


venture  and  warned  that  restric-  ^  ‘  lu 

tions  in  the  incomplete  text  would  warmongering  and  fascist 


curb — not  protect — freedom  of  cor-  tt  •*  .i  c*  *  tu" 

respondents  Objected  the  United  States,  this 

This  time,  however,  the  atten-  “indoctrination”  of  news 

lion  of  the  delegates  was  directed  Personnel  and  orders  to  tc^  the 


By  Ralph  Chapman 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Bureau 


United  Nations,  N.  Y.  would  do  on  any  given  matter. 


The  whole  question  of  bad  press  Most  of  those  present  thought 


c^e'^of  ^ethics"for^”ioumalists\hat  countries  agreed,  but  a  vast  group  gation  to  the  eighth  session  of  the  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 

of  small  states  have  taken  up  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  was  unable  to  get  elucidation  on  al- 


government  line!  Other  Western  relations  of  the  United  States  dele-  he  had  a  point  there  but  objected 


a  sfandarH  of  aoL  t^havior  ’  w  code  idea  and  insisted  that  still  an-  brought  into  the  open  during  the  ready-delivered  speeches  and  stale- 

other  effort  be  made  to  adopt  a  past  week.  Assurances  have  been  ments  which  were  sometimes  vague 
t  »  suggestion  ^  given  that  there  will  be  an  im-  and  sometimes  downright  cryptic, 

that  the  U.N.  plan  a  concrete  ac-  I _ _  v.,.  _ _  —  -ri,:,  ...... 


code  idea  and  insisted  that  still  an- 


Ihat  the  U.N.  plan  a  “concrete  ac¬ 
tion”  program  to  help  develop 
news  media  in  economically  re- 


Role  of  Government 
This  week,  in  debate  on  the  pro- 


provement  but  newsmen  here  re¬ 
gard  assurances  with  skepticism. 


This  was  especially  true,  it  was 
pointed  out,  in  the  case  of  his 


.  •  1  1  •  t-  r  4  1  •  .  11  11  j  1  .  What  had  happened  since  the  statement  on  the  Genocide  treaty 

SliS  Z  tT'  delegates  Assembly  was  convened  on  Sep-  which  seemed  to  bar  dissemination 

agreed  that  the  code  could  not  be  y5  information  of  information  in  this  country. 


press  conditions  prepared  by  Dr, 
Salvador  P.  Lopez  of  the  Philip- 


imposed  on  nev^men  and  that  it  ^  delegates  and  press  Mr.  Lodge  made  broad  commit- 

wou  ave  o  be  shaped  by  jour-  reduced  to  a  mere  ments  for  an  improvement  of  the 


♦u..  c  r  1*  A  ‘au  a  a  •  uiiiwcii  wa.>  iiibi  icuuvcu  lu  a  iiicic  iiicius  lui  <tii  iiiiuiuvciiiciii 

f  trickle  and  then,  for  all  praeUcal  situation  during  the  luncheon  tUHl 

dom  of  mtor,na„„„  ''rS  Purposes,  dried  ip  entirel?.  This  gave  this  writir  his  personal  ri- 


Second  Poll  on  Conference 
On  the  code,  the  60  members 


who  haH  watohcH  the*  ill  fafe/I  v-nuioi^.  .11.4  wwivi  si«  - 

♦  .  A  t  e  III  tateo  serious  because  public  state-  surance  afterward  that  every  effort 

draft  press  pacts  which 

on  the  part  of  would  be  made  to  improve  the  in- 


un  me  coae,  me  bu  members  .  ,  .  ,  . /  •  —  ments  and  actions  on  the  part  ot  would  be  made  to  improve  me  in- 

adopted  a  fairly  noncontroversial  ^•r’l^asis  on  representatives  failed  to  make  formation  flow.  On  the  other 

recommendation  that  the  U.N.  f  I!,  r  c^^ar  the  American  position  on  a  hand,  he  insisted  that  his  explana- 


.................. AiicAA  tiiv  w.iw.  p  A  4  ♦*  aA  »  Vivai  iiiv  CAiii^iivaii  v/ii  «  iiaiitj*  iiv  iiisioivAa  iiiai  iiio 

make  a  second  poll  of  news  enter-  v  continued  to  of  world  problems.  ’  tion  of  the  genocide  statement  be 


prises  to  see  if  they  were  interested  doubt  that  if  ^^d  when  a  parley  situation  was  first  brought  keppt  off  the  record. 


.PI..**  AA  VVN.AV  iiiAvi  voLvu  olld/l  fK  ♦  iiic  waa  iiioi  ivvpi  vrii  iiiw  ivvvrivi. 

in  an  international  professional  .  a?  ^  ’  rf  reporier-represen-  public  attention  by  a  story  in  The  next  move  was  a  luncheon 


...A*..  ..AAAAVAIAAI  .  T  1 1  A  A  1J  •  UUt/lIV  UY  a  aiVI  Y  111  1  IIV  JlVAt  IIIAIWV  WOO  a  IUilVi»wv« 

conference  to  draft  a  final  text.  tatives  from  all  states  would  arrive  york  Herald  Tribune  of  invitation  from  Mr.  Lodge  to 


...**.**>■***.  WAIWAA  M  IIIIUI  AVAI.  f  ,  -  llic  iYCrlV  I  t/t  ilCfUlU  AflUlifit:  VI  lliviiaiivil  llVlll  ITEI. 

The  key  provision  of  this  recom-  ,9'^  '  .  ^"y  governmental  November  8.  This  story  laid  the  American  bureau  chiefs  here  aiwl 


mendation  said,  however,  that  a  directions. 


blame  on  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  a  number  of  top  individual  Amer- 


parley  would  be  arranged,  with  Enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  permanent  U.  S.  representative  and  ican  correspondents.  The  lunch- 
U.N.  help,  only  if  a  “representa-  code,  however,  saw  no  such  draw-  head  of  the  delegation  in  the  ab-  eon  was  scheduled  for  November 


live”  group  of  enterprises  and  press  backs.  The  Yugoslav  delegate  at-  sence  of  Secretary  of  State  Dulles.  17.  It  was  expected  that  Mr. 


associations  favored  the  idea.  tested  to  its  value  as  a^  “reminder  jj  charged  that  he  had  “muzzled”  Lodge  would  take  that  opportun- 


The  second  poll  was  to  be  a  c)f  the  need  for  professional  pride,  his  press  officers, 
follow-up  to  last  year’s  survey  in  honour  and  objectivity.”  .  .  .  The  Reaction  was  immediate, 
which  500  inquiries  were  made  Saudi-Arabian  suggested  the  code¬ 


ity  to  explain  his  troubles  and  try 
to  win  back  some  measure  of 


which  500  inquiries  were  made  r>audi-Arabian  suggested  the  code-  Lodge  had  previously  been  invited  friendly  relations  with  the  press, 
but  only  54  replies  received.  Of  drafting  might  be  an  exercise  in  jq  he  the  guest  of  the  United  Na-  Finally,  on  the  day  after  the 


these,  the  U.N.  reported,  28  ap-  “self-discipline”  for  journalists  and  tions  Correspondents  Association  correspondents  association  lunch- 


peared  to  favor  the  conference  Mahmoud  Azmi  of  Egypt — ^him-  at  a  luncheon  on  Armistice  Day.  eon,  it  was  announced  that  the 


plan,  while  12  opposed  it  and  14  self  a  publisher — emphasized  that  took  the  occasion  to  point  out  daily  “briefing”  by  U.  S.  press  of- 


gave  non-committal  answers. 

^  The  U.N.  reported  that  oppo¬ 
sition  in  this  country  either  had 


the  text  could  be  kept  free  of  gov-  that  too  many  reporters  were  try-  fleers  would  be  discontinued  on  the 


ernment  views. 


ing  to  write  the  news  in  advance,  ground  that  they  “serve  no  useful 


Others  were  not  so  sure.  The  He  said  that  on  many  occasions  purfiose.' 


been  registered  by  the  International  Swedish  member  reported  his  he  or  other  members  of  the  dele-  From  now  on,  press  officer 
News  Service,  the  general  manager  countrymen  had  a  code  but  that  gation  simply  did  not  know  in  ad-  will  make  the  rounds  of  the  vari- 


of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  was  one  thing,  a  universally-  vance  what  the  United  States  ous  bureau-s  three  times  a  day. 
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CARNIVAL  OF  THE  ANIMALS'  AS  SEEN  BY  THE  NATION'S  CARTOONISTS 


TO  BE  CONTINUED 

John  Knott,  Dallas  (Texas)  N{~am 


BOOSTING  HIS  MORALE 

Rube  G(jWbcrK,  Xrtv  York  Jaurnai- American 


John  Hudson,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Nezvs 


Ike  Gets  Impatient 
In  Cross-Examination 


Washington 

President  Eisenhower's  impa¬ 
tience  at  some  lines  of  reportorial 
questioning  which  has  b^en  ap¬ 
parent  at  several  news  conferences 
showed  signs  of  blowing  the  lid 
when  he  was  cross-examined  Wed¬ 
nesday  as  to  his  part  in  the 
Brownell-Truman  flareup. 

Reporters  persisted  in  directing 
queries  to  Ike  as  to  his  personal 
knowledge  if  any  of  the  Attorney 
General's  plan  to  say  in  Chicago 
that  President  Truman  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  formal  report  linking 
Harry  Dexter  White  with  subver¬ 
sive  characters. 

For  half  an  hour  he  permitted 
the  line  of  inquiry  to  go  on,  then 
the  President  suggested  that  the 
reporters  put  their  questions  di¬ 
rect  to  Mr.  Brownell  and  his  face 
reddened  when,  for  the  second 
time  in  as  many  months,  most  of 
the  175  reporters  laughed  loudly 
at  presidential  advice.  Two  news¬ 
men  said  it  was  impossible  to  gain 
entrance  to  Mr.  Brownell’s  office 
to  ask  him  anything,  since  this 
controversy  was  raised. 

Andrew  F.  Tully,  Jr.,  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  wondered  if 
the  newsmen  could  ask  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  exert  his  influence  to  get 
Mr.  Brownell  to  see  them.  Amid 
laughter,  the  President  commented 
that  the  newsmen  probably  were 
getting  a  little  bit  more  impatient 
than  Mr.  Brownell  thinks  they 
should  be. 

After  the  President’s  opening  re¬ 
marks,  Raymond  P.  Brandt  of  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  to  the  White  affair 
saying  he  had  a  series  of  questions 
given  him  by  his  office.  Mr.  Eisen¬ 


hower  recognized  Merriman  Smith 
of  United  Press,  who  put  the  ini¬ 
tial  question  on  the  subject.  Some¬ 
time  later  Mr.  Brandt  pressed  for 
answers  to  his  series  of  questions 
and  the  President,  reminding  that 
there  were  others  present  who  had 
some  questions,  said  he  would 
decide  how  many  he  would  answer 
at  one  time. 

They  were  all  pertinent  to  the 
one  matter,  Mr.  Brandt  assured, 
and  he  put  them  one  by  one. 

A  little  later  the  President  stern¬ 
ly  told  the  newsmen  he  would 
answer  just  one  more  question  on 
the  subject.  The  conference  ended 
after  a  brief  query  about  the  forth¬ 
coming  Bermuda  conference. 

Transcripts  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  Wedne.sday  press  confer¬ 
ence  which  appeared  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  on  press  association  wires 
were  the  product  of  a  relatively 
new  arrangement  entered  into  by 
the  White  House  Corre-spondents 
Association  with  a  private  report¬ 
ing  firm. 

Ward  &  Pauli  prepares  verbatim 
transcripts  of  the  QM  and  A 
which  are  sold  to  accredited  mem¬ 
bers  of  press  and  other  media — 
locally  officed  or  out  of  the  city. 
The  association  obtained  clearance 
for  'this  service  from  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  James  Hagerty  and  the  sub¬ 
scriber  list  is  growing. 

While  the  writers  receive  the 
exact  words  of  the  President  they 
still  are  held  to  observance  of  the 
rule  against  directly  quoting  the 
Chief  Executive. 

The  text  is  not  submitted  to  Mr. 
Hagerty  for  clearance  before  dis¬ 
tribution;  nothing  is  changed  or 
“revised”  by  the  White  House.  It 


is  an  “unofficial  transcript”  and 
the  clients  of  the  reporting  firm 
take  responsibility  for  accuracy. 

Price  is  $5  for  each  conference, 
$2  apiece  for  each  additional  copy. 

Fun  with  Truman 
Until  the  Mob  Comes 

For  the  first  couple  of  days  that 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
was  in  New  York  this  week  his 
early  morning  walks  were  pleasant, 
unconfused  excursions  for  the 
newsmen  assigned  to  him.  But, 
with  his  announcement  that  they 
had  better  be  on  hand  Thursday, 
what  had  been  a  stroll  became  a 
running  battle  with  TV  equipment, 
crowds  and  traffic. 

The  maimed  and  the  wounded 
newsmen  were  sitting  around  the 
Waldorf-.Astoria,  and  willing  to 
talk  about  it  as  they  waited  for 
further  breaks  in  the  story  involv¬ 
ing  the  ex-President  and  the  Harry 
Dexter  White  case. 

Jack  Lotto,  International  News 
Service  reporter,  sighed,  “It  was 
much  worse  than  covering  Mac- 
Arthur.  More  hectic.” 

“But,”  chimed  in  Fred  Winship, 
United  Press,  “Mr.  Truman  is  very 
cooperative.  He  only  gave  us  the 
slip  once  when  he  went  out  for 
lunch.” 

“And  he  explained  that  by  tell¬ 
ing  us  there  was  some  confusion 
with  the  elevators,”  said  Arthur 
Schiff  of  the  New  York  Post. 

“But  it  was  really  pretty  bad  to¬ 
day,”  continued  Mr.  Winship. 
“His  patience  was  really  tested  by 
about  100  reporters,  cameramen 
and  newsreel  guys  who  roughed 
him  up  some.” 

Mr.  Lotto  remarked  that  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  18-bl(Kk 
walk  was  the  newsreel  equipment. 
“Wires  were  all  over  the  place,” 
{Continued  on  page  79) 
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Nominations  Made 
For  AP  Directors 

Nominations  for  membership  oi 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  were  announced 
Thursday  after  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  headed  by  F.  W.  Brin- 
kerhoff,  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Head¬ 
light. 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  and  Palmer  Hoyt, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  will  retire 
from  the  board  in  April,  under  the 
bylaw  restriction  of  three  con¬ 
secutive  terms. 

Three  of  the  present  directoi* 
from  large  cities  were  renamed  on 
the  list  from  which  five  are  to  be 
chosen;  John  S.  Knight,  Chicag» 
(111.)  Daily  News;  James  M.  Cox, 
Jr.,  Dayton  (Ohio)  News;  and 
Mark  Ethridge,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal. 

Other  nominees  are:  Harold  A. 
Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press; 
Clarence  D.  Hanson,  Jr.,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News-Age  Herald; 
Bernard  H.  Bidder,  Jr.,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune;  Oscar  S. 
Stauffer,  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
Journal:  James  Kerney,  Jr.,  Trei^- 
ton  (N.  J.)  Times;  James  A. 
Guthrie,  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun;  and  John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

Dolph  Simons,  Lawrence  (Kan.> 
Journal  World,  was  renamed  for 
director  from  cities  of  less  than 
50,()(M);  with  Clyde  Palmer,  El 
Dorado  (Ark.)  News,  as  his  oppo¬ 
nent. 

■ 

72-Page  Newark  News 

Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Newark  News  established  a 
new  record  for  size  with  its  72- 
page  issue  of  Nov.  10.  Never  be¬ 
fore  in  its  70-year  history  had  the 
paper  carried  as  great  a  volume  of 
news  and  advertising.  The  previ¬ 
ous  daily  high  was  64  pages, 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  PROMOTION  MEN: 

Shopping  Centers, 
Sponsored  Features 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

More  and  better  promotional 
facts  are  needed  by  newspapers  in 
1954  as  the  competition  for  the 
advertising  dollar  continues  to  in¬ 
tensify,  Central  Regional  members 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  were  told 
here  this  week. 

leakers  from  major  newspa¬ 
per  departments  and  those  from 
the  buyers’  side  laid  it  on  the  line 
this  way: 

1.  Newspapers  must  believe  their 
products  are  worth  as  much  as  a 
cup  of  coffee,  said  Basil  L.  Walters, 
executive  editor,  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  who  stepped  out  of  character 
as  president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
demonstrated  the  need  for  better 
newspaper  promotion  copy  with 
a  “Rube  Goldberg”  adaptation  of 
‘newspapers  keep  the  wheels  a 
rollin.’  ” 

Must  Be  Brief 

2.  Good  promotion  should  be 
brief  to  reach  the  attention  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  said  Robert  H. 
Lampee,  Pitsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

3.  Is  there  a  way  to  bring  about 
a  similar  relationship  between  a 
newspaper’s  editorial  content  and 
advertisers  that  broadcasting  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  between 
its  program  talent  and  sponsors? 
This  question  was  raised  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Porter,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  media,  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc. 

4.  Proper  planning  and  sales 
strategy  can  offset  any  possibility 
of  an  advertising  linage  recession 
in  ’54,  according  to  Laurence  T. 
Knott,  Chicago  Sun-Times  adver¬ 
tising  director,  president.  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Classified  Needs  Help 

5.  Newspaper  promotion  depart¬ 
ments,  generally  speaking,  haven’t 
been  active  in  making  the  Calendar 
of  Consumer  Demand  work  for 
them  and  their  advertisers,  as¬ 
sert^  George  Neustadt,  head  of 
George  Neustadt,  Inc. 

6.  Classified  advertising  needs 
the  help  of  promotional  copy  to 
bring  in  more  transient  advertis¬ 
ers  to  the  want  ad  sections  of 
newspapers,  declared  Ernest  Rob¬ 
erts,  Peoria  (Ill.)  I  ournal  Star 
CAM. 

7.  Newspapers  can  no  longer 
regard  the  problem  of  decentrali¬ 
zation  as  the  exclusive  headache 
of  merchants,  but  must  tailor 
their  business  and  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  so  as  to  help  the  continued 
existence  of  downtown  business 
areas,  said  Lawrence  B.  Sizer, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  pub¬ 


lic  relations,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Promotion  men  also  discussed 
the  need  for  sharp  editorial  fea¬ 
ture  promotions,  closer  liaison 
with  personnel  directors  from  the 
standpoint  of  better  employe  com¬ 
munications,  and  the  importance 
of  newspapers  launching  local 
safety  campaigns  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  promotion. 

Mr.  Sizer,  speaking  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  luncheon  on  Tuesday,  urged 
promotion  men  to  face  the  com¬ 
mon  problem  of  decentralization 
with  their  downtown  advertisers. 
“Downtown  local  linage  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  backbone  of  news¬ 
paper  success  in  advertising,”  he 
said.  “It  will  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tinue  to  be — so  long  as  it  exists  at 
all.  “Likewise,  progressive  city 
dailies  have  begun  to  offer  some 
solution  for  the  selling  problems 
of  the  branch  stores.  Notably, 
some  have  an  excellent  pattern 
of  split  runs  that  offer  advan¬ 
tageous  rates  for  coverage  in  only 
a  given  neighborhood.  But  by  and 
large,  the  newly-created  shopping 
centers  are  still  groping  for  an 
adequate  answer  to  their  promo¬ 
tional  needs. 

“This  is  the  essence  of  our 
problem.  But  it  also  poses  a  two- 
sided  dilemma  for  the  modern 
newspaper.  Thus  far  the  daily 
newspaper  derives  its  major  sup¬ 
port  from  the  highly  centralized, 
densely  populated  business  and 
residential  district  colloquially 
known  as  ‘downtown.’ 

“At  the  same  time,  the  city  ed¬ 
itor  is  faced  with  the  fact  of  a 
great  number  of  small  communi¬ 
ties  with  growing  civic  conscious¬ 
ness  and  local  press  representation. 
In  metropolitan  Chicago,  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  currently  82 
community  papers  which  have 
been  in  business  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  stick. 
There  is  a  corresponding  growth 
of  community  interests — ^present  or 
potential — in  every  other  sizable 
community.  Recently  there  have 
been  some  sensational  success 
stories  in  suburban  newspaper  de¬ 
velopments. 

“This  growth  and  prosperity  of 
community  papers  follows  the 
pattern  of  local  trading  areas,  and 
most  importantly,  of  the  building 
of  great,  community  shopping 
centers  as  integrated  projects.” 

Can  Learn  Lesson 
Mr.  Walters,  speaking  at  the 
Monday  banquet  session,  told  of 
the  Chicago  Restaurant  Associa¬ 
tion’s  plan  to  advance  the  price  of 
a  cup  of  coffee  to  15  cents.  He  told 
promotion  managers  they  can 
(Continued  on  page  77) 


RETIREMENT  PLAN  .  .  .  J.  Francis  Cullen,  left,  retiring  chairman 
of  the  Publishers  Association  of  New  York  City,  should  enjoy  the 
easy-chuir  days  ahead.  The  association  at  a  farewell  luncheon  gave 
him  an  inscribed  gavel,  money  for  a  television  set  and  bedroom  slippers. 

William  Mapel,  PANYC  president,  is  doing  the  honors  here. 


LUCKY — BONANZA  .  .  .  Just  before  the  New  York  News  and  the 
New  York  Mirror  ended  their  dollar  promotion  schemes,  F.  M.  Flynn, 
left.  News  president;  C.  B.  McCabe,  Mirror  publisher,  compared  dollars 


PANYC  QUARTET  .  .  .  These  newspaper  executives  were  among  the 
55  who  honored  Mr.  Cullen:  From  the  left,  Harold  Hall,  business 
manager.  New  York  Times;  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  general  manager, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  Victor  Ridder,  chairman  of  board,  Ridder  Publk** 
tions;  and  N.  S.  Macneish,  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  • 


Tin  Cup  Copy  Banned 
But  Ad  Linage  Booms 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

All-time  linage  records  are  being 
shattered  here  by  the  Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel-News.  Meanwhile  a  con¬ 
centrated  circulation  described 
as  covering  90  per  cent  of  the 
families  in  the  trading  area,  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow. 

The  advertising  expansion  which 
has  been  under  way  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  months  is  in  the  face  of 
a  ban  on  “tin  cup”  or  “tap”  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitations.  Editor  & 
Publisher  inquiry  revealed.  If  you 
want  special  sections  or  special 
pages  here  you  pay  for  the  entire 
space  obtained,  and  it  is  labelled 
“advertising.” 

Moreover,  the  special  section 
seeker  will  find  he  has  to  solicit 
the  advertising  himself.  He  and  his 
associates  buy  the  section  or  the 
page.  The  newspaper  provides 
full  assistance  in  preparing  copy, 
both  for  promotion  and  for  ads. 
But  sections  are  not  solicited. 

Tic-in  Cooperation 

The  tie-in  seeker,  however,  ob¬ 
tains  full  cooperation.  Basic  mer¬ 
chandising  is  stressed.  Personalized 
service  is  given  all  food  adver¬ 
tisers.  Route  men  have  learned 
they  are  welcome  here.  They  get 
information,  attention  and  service 
beyond  the  issuance  of  route 
books  and  help  with  point-of-pur- 
chase  and  other  materials. 

Fred  McPherson,  Jr.,  publisher 
and  third-generation  member  of 
the  family  operating  the  paper, 
doesn’t  pretend  to  know  all  the 
reasons  for  the  present  ground 
swell  of  advertising  that  is  smash¬ 
ing  the  98-year-old  records.  Inter¬ 
spaced  among  his  comment  how¬ 
ever,  were  these  statements  of 
policy: 

“This  is  a  selling  newspaper  to 
a  price-conscious  people,”  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  stressed.  “Circulation 
growth  provided  the  basis  for  our 
present  trend.  That  circulation  ex¬ 
pansion  was  on  the  basis  of 
growth  of  the  community,”  he 
added. 

Concentrated  Coverage 

That  growth  has  now  reached 
the  point  of  covering  12,100  of 
^he  13,284  families  in  the  city’s 
trading  area.  Advertising  wise,  the 
Sentinel-News  is  a  selling  news¬ 
paper  but  “we  do  not  pass  the  tam¬ 
bourine,”  he  stressed.  On  the  edi¬ 
torial  side,  the  emphasis  is  on  news 
of  local  interest  “for  we  are  not  in- 
in  the  people  in  Po- 
dunk.”  Mr.  McPherson  said. 

The  ban  on  special  section  solici¬ 


tation  is  based  on  the  policy  that 
“any  promotion  our  staff  can’t  do, 
we  do  not  do.”  A  service  direc¬ 
tory,  a  church  page  and  a  Christ¬ 
mas  greeting  feature  which  has 
proven  popular  over  years  of  use 
are  exceptions,  he  added. 

Circulation  rates  have  been  kept 
comparatively  low,  and  the  paper 
today  sells  for  $1  a  month,  home 
delivered.  An  important  factor  in 
selling  the  paper  to  the  subscribers, 
Mr.  McPherson  believes,  has  been 
early  delivery.  The  goal  is  to  have 
the  paper  in  each  city  home  “be¬ 
fore  the  man  comes  home  from 
work.”  That  means  before  5  p.m. 

Ad  ‘Costs’  Dip 

As  a  result  of  circulation  growth 
the  paper  now  costs  the  advertiser 
37  per  cent  less  per  thousand  of 
circulation  than  in  1942,  studies 
show.  There  have  been  three  rate 
raises  in  that  period.  Despite  these 
the  Sentinel-News  estimates  the 
rates  which  became  effective  last 
July  1  are  more  than  one-third  less 
per  1,000  families  than  when  the 
circulation  was  6,378. 

Santa  Cruz  once  had  as  many 
as  four  dailies  and  several  week¬ 
lies,  and  became  a  one-daily  city 
only  in  1942.  Then  the  Sentinel 
acquired  the  afternoon  News. 

Later  a  Sunday  newspaper  was 
launched  and  Saturday  issues  were 
dropped  on  the  theory  that  “ad¬ 
vertisers  are  not  interested  in 
Saturday  papers.” 

Mr.  McPherson  points  out  that 
in  the  era  of  two  small  dailies  here, 
each  with  small  circulation,  adver¬ 
tisers  could  not  get  the  benefits  of 
intense  coverage.  Associates  ob¬ 
serve  that  both  circulation  and 
advertising  rates  continue  moder¬ 
ate.  An  indication  of  the  service 
consciousness  of  the  paper  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  presence  of  three 
newspaper  group  presidents  at  the 
Sentinel-News.  Mr.  McPherson 
heads  the  CNPA.  Gordon  Sin¬ 
clair  heads  the  northern  unit  of 
APNEC.  Normal  Powell  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  northern  unit. 

Despite  the  no-tap  advertising 
rule,  the  Sentinel-News  is  alert  to 
all  merchandising  opportunities, 
Mr.  Powell  emphasized.  Within 
recent  months  the  Fall  Fashion 
and,  city  birthday  bargain  editions 
have  appeared.  A  television  section 
ran  to  12  pages.  When  the  Wrig- 
ley  Company  gave  the  “green  light” 
to  construction  of  a  $3,000,000 
chewing  gum  plant  to  employ  300 
the  news  was  hailed  in  a  green 
headline. 


THE  SMILE  WORTH  W  HILE!  The  way  to  make  a  business  manager 
happy  is  to  show  him  some  business.  And  that’s  exactly  what  E.  M> 
(Bill)  Braden  and  L.  M.  (Jack)  Tnttle  (right),  Chrysler  regional  man¬ 
ager,  did  with  V.  F.  (Vic)  Dunsmore,  Los  .Angeles  Herald  and  Express 
business  manager,  at  the  recent  press  preview  of  the  1954  Chrysler 
line.  Braden  and  Tutttle  are  displaying  the  opening  advertisement 
announcing  the  new  Chryslers. 


In  keeping  with  its  policy,  an 
eight-page  section  devoted  to  a 
new  bank  was  labelled  “a  special 
advertising  section.”  Solicitation 
of  contracting  firms  w  as  left  to  the 
bank,  which  had  proposed  the  sec¬ 
tion.  As  an  aid,  the  Sentinel-News 
prepared  special  layouts  “on  spec.” 

When  East  Santa  Cruz  mer¬ 
chants  proposed  a  “Get  .Acquainted 
Days”  event,  the  solicitation  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
representing  the  83  merchants  of 
that  section.  The  entire  12-page 
.section,  including  news,  was  paid 
for  by  the  association.  The  event 
was  so  successful  semi-annual  re¬ 
peat  sections  are  now  planned, 
Mr.  Powell  said. 

Results  Listed 

The  decision  to  provide  food 
advertisers  with  special  service  was 
reached  years  ago,  Mr.  Powell  said. 
In  addition  to  mailed  material,  a 
file  is  kept  in  the  newspaper  office 
for  reference  by  visitors.  In  ad¬ 
dition  is  a  file  of  tie-ins  and  of 
letters. 

A  Hills  Bros,  campaign  resulted 
in  98  per  cent  tie-ins.  .A  full  page 
Betty  Crocker  test  campaign  ad¬ 
vertisement  resulted  in  90  per  cent 
tie-ins.  One  store  alone  turned 
in  400  coupons  for  a  $2  book  offer. 
Startled  advertising  officials 
checked  the  returns  and  then  ex¬ 
tended  congratulations,  Mr.  Powell 
reports. 

Located  74  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco,  Santa  Cruz  is  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Pacific.  It 
was  from  the  mountains  that 
Duncan  McPherson,  grandfather  of 
the  present  publisher,  removed 
redwood  logs  with  an  ox  team 
before  turning  to  the  newspaper 


business  in  1864.  That  era  lives 
today  in  a  Sentinel  nameplate  on 
stone  sunk  into  the  sidewalk  at  the 
entrance  to  the  present  building. 
This  was  a  roadside  stepping  stone 
in  the  horse  and  buggy  days. 

Sage  Duncan  McPherson  would 
gape  in  amazement  could  he  look 
at  the  linage  figures  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel-News  today.  Retail  started 
soaring  in  March  and  general  in 
April.  Consecutive  monthly  gains 
combined  to  provide  a  spectacular 
all-time  record  high  in  October. 

■ 

General  Foods'  Ebel 
On  Ad  Council  Board 

Edwin  W.  Ebel,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising.  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corporation,  has  been 
elected  to  the  ^ard  of  Directors 
of  the  .Advertising  Council,  Inc., 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Philip  L.  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
Council,  and  publisher  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Mr.  Ebel  succeeds  the  late  How¬ 
ard  .M.  Chapin  as  a  Council  direc¬ 
tor  representing  advertisers. 

.Mr.  Ebel  joined  General  Foods 
in  1948  as  sales  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Gaines  Division, 
Kankakee,  111.  In  1950,  he  was 
named  director  of  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  for  Post  Cereals,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Two  years  later  he 
was  appointed  corporate  director 
of  advertising,  and  in  July  1953, 
he  assumed  his  present  position. 

■ 

MH&F  Appointed 

Effective  January  1,  the  War- 
renton  (Va.)  Fauquier  Democrat 
will  be  represented  by  Moran, 
Hedekin  &  Fischer. 
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Whistle-Evoking 
Mrs.  Cincinnati 
Sells  Agencies 

This  week,  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer  ran  a  2,100-line  insertion 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Copy 
(via  Stockton,  West,  Burkhart, 
Inc.)  took  the  form  of  “An  Ex¬ 
planation  to  the  Wives  of  Space 
Buyers.” 

large  line  illustration  depicted 
the  silhouette  of  a  shapely  damsel 
on  the  glass  office  door  of  an  ad 
agency’s  space  buyer  along  with 
members  of  the  agency  staff  trying 
to  see  and  hear  what  was  going 
on  behind  the  door. 

‘Tt’^  true  that  a  tall,  beautiful, 
wbistle-^evoking  young  woman  may 
call  on  your  husband  in  the  next 
two  weeks,”  copy  read,  and  added 
in  parenthesis:  “(She’s  going  to 
see  as  many  space  buyers  as  she 
possibly  can!)” 

Copy  went  on  to  note  that  the 
curvaceous  beauty  is  none  other 
than  “Mrs.  Cincinnati”  (see  cut) 
as  well  as  “Mrs.  Ohio  1953.” 

'“But  don’t  let  it  upset  you. 
Your  husband’s  interest  is  strictly 
business.  For  she’s  bringing  news 
of  an  important  change  in  the 
newspaper  picture  in  Cincinnati.” 

The  “important  news”  turned  out 
to  be  ABC  circulation  figures 
showing  the  Enquirer  “now  leads 
all  other  Cincinnati  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  city  zone  circulation  .  .  . 
as  well  as  Retail  Trading  Zone 
and  total  circulation.”  The  ad  al¬ 
so  explained  that  Mrs.  C  would 
show  media  men  a  new  Marion 
Harper  &  Associates  survey  tell¬ 
ing  how  “More  women  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  read  and  prefer  the  Daily 
Enquirer  than  any  other  daily 
newspaper.” 

This  week,  Mrs.  C  arrived  in 
New  York  as  advertised;  began  her 
appointed  rounds  of  agencies.  And 
just  in  ca.se  media  men  let  their 
eyes  and  imaginations  stray  from 
the  Enquirer’s  sales  pitch,  Mrs.  C 
wore  a  scarf  neatly  emblazoned 
with  the  words:  “More  Women 
Read  the  Daily  Enquirer  than  any 
other  Cincinnati  Daily.” 

■ 

Color  Mats  Available 
For  Religious  Scenes 

Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Norfolk  Ledger  -  Dispatch 
and  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
ran  religious  scenes  in  four-column 
color  pictures  Nov.  7  and  8. 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  color  mats  to  be  made 
available  for  other  use  through  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Color  Service. 
The  pictures  were  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  promotion  of  the 
Passion  Play,  which  the  two  news¬ 
papers  are  sponsoring.  Net  pro¬ 
ceeds  go  to  Norfolk  Newspapers 
Charitable  Foundation. 


MRS.  CINCINNATI  gives  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer’s  new  sales 
pitch  to  BBD&O’s  Vicepresident  and  Media  Director  Fred  Barrett 
(seated)  and  space  buyers  Austin  Brew  (standing  left)  and  Louis  Millot. 
The  whistle-evoking  heauty  is  “haunting”  New  York  agency  media 
departments  for  two  weeks  as  part  of  the  Enquirer’s  new  promotion. 

Ad  Outlook  Bright 
Says  J  of  C  Editor 


Removal  of  the  excess  profits 
tax  on  Jan.  1  should  have  a  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  on  next  year’s  volume 
of  advertising.  Dr.  H.  E.  Luedicke, 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
told  the  New  York  Chapter, 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  Nov.  12. 

“While  it  is  true,”  he  said,  “that 
the  end  of  the  tax  will  encourage 
a  general  tightening  in  cost-ac¬ 
counting  procedures  where  laxness 
in  expenditures  has  crept  in,  the 
situation  will  not  be  nearly  as 
acute,  and  the  steps  taken  not 
nearly  as  drastic,  as  after  World 
War  11.” 

A  recent  survey  by  his  newspa¬ 
per  showed,  he  said,  that  among 
496  executives  questioned  37% 
plan  to  increase  their  ad  budgets 
next  year,  with  only  7%  reporting 
they  would  cut  theirs. 

This  isn’t  the  time.  Dr.  Luedicke 
said,  “to  dust  off  the  shopworn  rule 
that  advertising  volume  should  be 
geared  to  sales;  in  other  words, 
that  the  same  percentage  of  the 
sales  dollar  should  always  go  into 
advertising.” 

Another  advertising  pitfall,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  editor,  is  the  idea 
that  now  advertisers  should  con¬ 
centrate  their  efforts  on  low-priced 
merchandise  because  of  the  slight 
downturn  in  business. 

“It  should  not  be  forgotten,”  he 
said,  “that  personal  income  re¬ 
mains  high  and  that  savings  are  at 
a  record  peak.  .  .  .  The  prestige 
of  a  company  name,  of  a  brand. 


of  a  product  will  continue  to  pay 
off  handsomely,  if  supported  by  a 
systematic  advertising  effort.” 

Newspaper  representatives  could 
well  adopt  this  slogan,  he  said: 
“Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise,  work 
like  hell — and  advertise.” 

■ 

Garmise  Assoc.  Plan 
Copy  Test  in  Dailies 

Starting  Nov.  17,  Bert  Garmise 
Associates,  New  York  City,  mag¬ 
azine  circulation  consultants,  will 
test  a  series  of  institutional  ads  in 
leading  daily  newspapers  and  trade 
publications. 

The  new  institutional  series  (via 
Thomas  &  Delehanty,  Inc.)  marks 
a  novel  experiment  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  consultant  services. 

■ 

Linage  Off  Alignment 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

September  linage  figures  for  the 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  and 
the  Sunday  Independent-Press- 
Telegram  were  transposed  in  E&P 
Oct.  31,  page  56,  reports  Wade  L. 
Maplethorpe,  manager,  general  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  correct  alignment, 
he  advises,  would  be: 


1953 

1952 

Independent-m  . 
Independent-S  . 
Press-Tele- 

.1,271,320 

1,025,573 

>cram-€  . 

Independent- 

.  1.465,436 

1,167,528 

Press-Tele- 
Kram-S  . 

.  479,107 

501,473 

Grand  Total  . 

.3,215,863 

2,694,574 

Clarification  of 
'Free'  Ad  Law 
Is  Presented 

Following  a  reversal  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Trade  Commission  on  its  rul¬ 
ing  referring  to  the  use  of  the 
word  “free”  in  commercial  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Agriculture  last  week  issued  a 
clarification  of  the  law. 

A.  E.  Madler,  department  coun¬ 
sel,  pointed  out  that  despite  the 
commission’s  ruling,  the  Wisconsin 
law  will  still  prohibit  the  “gift  of 
merchandise  which  is  contingent 
upon  the  purchase  of  other  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

T!ie  entire  statute,  Mr.  Madler 
said,  is  based  on  invoice  costs  and 
its  purpose  is  to  prevent  unfair 
and  destructive  competition. 

The  law  prohibits  advertising  or 
selling  one  item  for  one  cent  or 
for  $5,  or  for  any  other  amount, 
with  the  purchase  of  a  similar  or 
different  item  at  the  regular  price 
if  the  one  cent,  the  $5  or  any  other 
amount,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  and  re¬ 
quired  markup  on  that  item.  It  is 
likewise  unlawful  to  advertise  as 
“free”  or  as  “free  of  extra  cost,”  or 
as  a  “gift,”  or  to  give  any  item  of 
merchandise  contingent  upon  the 
sale  of  another  item  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  proper  method  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  such  sales  is  to  advertise 
and  sell  the  combination  at  the 
stated  price,  which  may  not  be 
“below  cost”  as  that  term  is  used. 

Complete  copies  of  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  may  be  had  by  writing  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Madison,  Wis. 

■ 

Catalog  Premiums 
Worry  Dept.  Stores 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Loblaw  supermarkets  went  all 
out  after  Christmas  business  on 
their  premium  deal  with  a  16-page 
tabloid  insert  in  the  Sunday  Cour¬ 
ier-Express  featuring  a  big  assort¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  available 
through  the  premium  plan. 

With  each  50  cents  in  store  pur¬ 
chases,  the  customer  may  invest 
five  cents  in  Loblaw  premium  cer¬ 
tificates  redeemable  for  the  fea¬ 
tured  merchandise. 

Loblaw  called  its  tabloid  insert 
a  Fall-Winter  Catalog  but  emphasi' 
in  the  presentation  was  strongly  on 
gift-type  merchandise. 

It  was  reported  that  the  chain 
received  strong  initial  consumer  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  newspaper  cata¬ 
log,  with  many  food  shoppers 
cashing  in  their  premium  certifi¬ 
cates  on  feature  items,  or  starting 
to  accumulate  certificates  f®f 
wanted  gift  items. 

The  Loblaw  premium  deal  has 
been  a  source  of  genuine  concern 
to  Buffalo  department  stores  which 
are  unable  to  meet  this  type  o 
competition  on  such  categories  or 
merchandise  as  housewares  and  do¬ 
mestics. 
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1\%  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  daily  circulation  in 
Greater  Cleveland  reaches  families  that  account  for 
T5S%  of  the  city’s  retail  sales.  In  addition  to 
blanketing  Cleveland’s  effective  buyers, 
the  Plain  Dealer  advertiser  gets  a  valuable  bonus— 
do;ninant  coverage  of  the  rich  26-county  adjacent 
area  that  constitutes  the  Plain  Dealer’s  famous 
2-in-l  market ...  for  one  low  cost. 


26  Adjactn! 
Coumty  Arta* 


Total  Retail  Sales  .  . 

Food  Sales .  417,941,000  376,096,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  265,797,000  115,023,000 

Drug  Sales .  53,430,000  35,390,000 

Furn..Hsld.,Radio  Sales  93,912,000  63,349,000 

Eff.  Buying  Income  .  2,340,333,000  2,269,476,000 

*Akr«m,  Camt»n,YeuHgsiowM  not  intUtduL 
Fignrtt—SaJet  Management  Stirnty,  Mny,  I9SS 


$1,303,364,000  $1,466,720,000 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Frandaco,  Loa  Angelea,  Atlanta 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — ^RETAIL  SURVEY 

Bakers-of-America  Plan 
Seeks  Local  Support 


Try 
localized 
selling 
with 
widest 
coverage 
where 

media-buying 
decisions 
are  made! 


Advertising  Agency 
Magazine  is  the  only 
magazine  edited  speci¬ 
fically  for  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  influence 
where  . . .  how  . . .  when 
U.  S.  advertisers’  dollars 
will  be  spent. 

It  is  read  by  far  more 
individual  subscribers  in 
agencies  than  any  other 
advertising  publication. 


Advertising 

Agency 

Magazine 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Plans  for  intensifying  its  ma¬ 
jor  promotional  activities  in  1954 
were  outlined  by  the  Bakers  of 
America  Program  during  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  American 
Bakers  Association  in  Chicago,  re¬ 
cently. 

Only  last  week,  Fred  We.ster,  ad 
manager,  Arnold  Bakers,  Inc.,  told 
delegates  to  the  Fall  meeting  of 
the  Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 
New  York  State  Dailies  (E&P, 
Nov.  7,  page  16),  that  newspapers 
in  general  should  do  something 
about  getting  more  local  bakers 
to  step  up  their  advertising  and 
promotion  during  Summer  months 
when  bakers  traditionally  slack 
off  because  of  warm-weather  fac¬ 
tors. 

The  ABA  program,  as  outlined 
in  Chicago,  might  well  prove  a 
foot-in-the-door  for  ad  managers 
of  dailies  wanting  to  follow- 
I  through  on  Mr.  Wester’s  advice. 

I  According  to  ABA.  the  better 
I  breakfast  campaign  of  February- 
March,  the  July  Picnic  Month  pro¬ 
motion  and  the  Fall  De.ssert  Fes¬ 
tival  will  be  built  on  broader 
scales. 

The  drive  on  picnics  will  start 
early  in  the  year,  to  line  up  na¬ 
tional  and  local  advertisers  behind 
the  outdoor  eating  theme.  Re¬ 
ports  on  the  1953  campaign  showed 
more  than  500  daily  newspapers 
and  several  hundred  weeklies  pro¬ 
moting  picnics  through  special  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  effort. 

A  complete  picnic  layout  again 
will  be  sent  in  March  to  dailies 
and  weeklies,  with  articles  on  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  picnicking  around 
which  advertising  and  point-of-sale 
material  can  be  built  in  many  cate¬ 
gories. 

The  program,  ABA  points  out, 
will  generate  point-of-sale  mate¬ 
rial  on  both  breakfast  and  picnics, 
for  use  by  bakers  in  their  grocery 
and  other  outlets. 

Plans  for  the  Fall  Dessert  Fes¬ 
tival  will  be  developed  in  early 
Spring. 

E.  E.  Kelley,  Jr.,  president  of 
ABA,  urged  the  bakers  to  swing 
their  advertising  heavily  behind 
these  promotions,  point  out  that 
studies  in  1953  showed  sharp  in¬ 
creases  in  sales  on  the  part  of 
bakers  who  used  the  national  pro¬ 
motions  in  their  local  campaigns. 


and  radio-TV  schedules. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  handles 
the  consumer  advertising. 

NRDGA  Report  Expected 
To  Aid  Store  Efficiency 

Conclusions  reached  through 
over  a  year  of  study  and  research 
by  more  than  200  retail  specialists 
will  be  included  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Retailing’s  Con¬ 
tribution  to  a  Dynamic  Economy 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

The  report,  expected  to  point 
the  way  to  increased  efficiency  in 
every  area  of  store  operation,  is  to 
be  unveiled  at  NRDGA’s  43rd  an¬ 
nual  convention  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City,  Jan.  11-14. 

Food  Fair  Stores  Win 
Super  Market  Ad  Award 

Competition  designed  to  make 
super  market  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  a  better  tool  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  housewives,  has  been 
won  by  Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  and  14  other  super 
market  organizations  in  all  parts 
of  the  nation. 

Gold  medallions  were  awarded 
last  week  during  the  mid  -  year 
meeting  of  Super  Market  Institute 
at  Hollywood  Beach,  Fla. 

Awards  sponsored  annually  by 
McCall’s  magazine,  were  made  in 
four  classes:  service  to  commun¬ 
ity;  customer  relations;  service  to 
agriculture;  and  service  to  na¬ 
tional  brands.  Three  volume 
classes  of  super  markets  are  also 
considered:  Companies  with  vol¬ 
umes  of  less  than  $2,000,000  an¬ 
nually;  volumes  from  $2-$  10, 000,- 
000,  and  firms  with  volumes  of 
more  than  $10,000,000. 

The  1953  competition  attracted 
more  than  2,500  stores. 

Neimon-Marcus  Winner 
Of  Socrates  Award 

Neiman-marcus,  Dallas,  Tex., 
has  been  named  first  place  nation¬ 
al  winner  of  Socrates’  High  Award 
of  the  Year  for  “maintaining  a 
consistently  high  standard  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising’’  during  the  past 
12  months. 

The  Socrates  .\ward  is  presented 
annually  by  Vincent  Edwards  and 
Company  of  New  York,  publishers 


Ads  Must  Sell  Store 
Along  with  Products 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

If  commercial  advertising  is  to 
be  successful,  it  must  do  more  than 
sell  merchandise.  It  must  also  sell 
the  institution. 

Robert  S.  Cornelius,  executive 
vicepresident  and  publicity  director 
of  Sattler’s  Department  Store,  Buf¬ 
falo,  brought  this  message  to  the 
annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  Merchants  Association. 

Mr.  Cornelius  said  the  “institu¬ 
tion”  should  be  the  chief  interest 
in  advertising  and  that  the  public 
should  be  informed  that  the  store 
is  “a  friendly  place  in  which  to 
shop.” 

He  recommended  that  local 
stores  take  steps  to  cooperate  with 
the  community  and  industries.  “Re¬ 
tailers  often  seem  to  forget  that 
they  are  part  of  the  community 
they  serve,”  he  said. 


the  organization’s  “contribution  to 
the  improvement  of  retail  selling 
and  advertising  during  the  par 
year.” 

Buffalo  Retailers  Launch 
Ad  Series  to  Hold  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 
Keenly  aware  of  the  strong  bid 
for  retail  business  being  made  bv 
community  and  suburban  shoppio; 
centers,  the  Buffalo  Retail  Met 
chants  Association,  representiuf 
big  downtown  stores,  has  launched 
a  newspaper  advertising  campaip 
to  hold  onto  its  trade. 

A  series  of  eight  full-page  ads  b 
appearing  in  Buffalo  dailies,  extol 
ling  the  advantages  of  shopping 
downtown.  Each  ad  is  devoted  to 
a  particular  category  of  merchan 
dise,  such  as  fashions,  shoes,  car 
piets,  furniture,  etc. 

Ad  copy  emphasizes  that  onh 
in  the  downtown  area  can  con 
sumers  find  complete  assortments 
and  selections.  Ads  point  out  that 
Buffalo  shoppers  would  have  to  go 
as  far  away  as  Cleveland  to  find 
merchandise  offerings  to  compan 
with  those  in  downtown  Buffalo. 

■ 

Papers  Must  Sell  Hard 
Against  TV — Swanson 

Allerton  Park,  H' 
Newspapers  need  not  fear  tele¬ 
vision,  but  they  do  need  to  sell 
aggressively  against  the  new  me¬ 
dium,  Harold  Swanson,  nation^ 
advertising  manager,  Moline  Dii- 
patch-Rock  Island  Argus,  toM 
members  of  the  Illinois  Dai'l 
Newspaper  Markets’  clinic. 

There  is  greater  need  for  read¬ 
ership  surveys,  as  well  as  surveys 


Mr.  Kelley  also  announced  that  of  national  trade  publications  and  of  TV  viewers,  Mr.  Swanson  told 


p.  48  West  38  St 

WL  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


the  Bakers  of  America  program  is 
returning  to  national  magazines  to 
boost  the  breakfast  campaign,  run¬ 
ning  a  small-scale  schedule  in  sev¬ 
eral  consumer  publications  point¬ 
ing  up  the  nutritional  need  for  a 
complete  breakfast.  He  said  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  swung  be¬ 
hind  the  promotion  in  magazines 


syndicate  services.  The  company  Illinois  nevyspaper  adnwn  attend- 
also  acts  as  a  clearing  house  and  ing  the  national  advertising  clinic- 
analyzing  agency  for  newspaper  He  warn^  newspapers  not  to  take 
advertisements,  direct-mail  pieces,  an  “ostrich-like  attitude’* 
window  and  interior  displays. 

In  presenting  the  award,  special 
mention  was  given  to  Miss  Jane 
Trahey,  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  director,  and  her  staff  for 


toward 

TV  as  many  papers  were  prone 
to  do  when  radio  came  in. 

“We  should  accept  television  H 
a  competitor,  but  not  fear  it,”  he 
said. 
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UILL  film-strip  version  of  famous 
‘^LexingtoUf  U.S.A.’^  notv  available 
to  Newspapers 


When  the  full-color  film-strip  story  of  Lexington,  U.S.A. 
was  first  shown  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  with  three  pro¬ 
jectors  flashing  images  on  three  large  screens,  the  demand  for 
this  presentation  hy  newspapers  was  overwhelming. 


Now  the  presentation — described  by  advertisers  as  the 
‘“finest  media  story  ever  told” — has  been  converted  into  an 
easy-to-handle  single-screen  version. 


This  is  now  ready!  You  can  have  it  in  full  color  35-mm.  film¬ 
strip  form  .  .  .  with  or  without  sound-and-music  recording, 


Film  Depicts  real  newspaper  serving  real  people  in  a 
real  town.  But  the  story  is  about  all  newspapers  in  all 
towns — including  yours.  Show  it  to  auto  dealers,  large 
appliance  dealers,  ad  groups,  clubs,  etc. 

Mail  coupon  for  details  lodav! 


Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22,  New  York 

Please  send  me  o  brochure  that  tells  what  Lexington,  U.S.A. 
is  about — along  with  information  on  costs,  etc. 


Nome  and  Title 
Newspaper. . . . 
Address . 


This  message  sponsored  by  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
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the  coverage 


you  get 
in  the  rich 
900-million 
dollar  AKRON 


market 


There's  no  other  me-'  ■ 
^  dium  or  combination  < 
t>  of  medio  that  offers 
i  so  much  for  so  little.,  r-.% 


John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 


Hill  &  Hill  Plans 
240-Market 
Newspaper  Push 

CoNSisTi  NT  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  (via  Lawrence  Fertig  &  Co.) 
in  more  than  240  markets  will  give 
strong  local  support  to  the  1954 
magazine  campaign  for  Hill  &  Hill 
Kentucky  whiskey,  according  to 
Philip  Lukin,  vicepresident  of 
H&H's  ad  agency. 

“Full-page,  full-color  ads  in  Life, 
Cosmopolitan,  True,  Argosy,  Red 
Book,  Fortnight,  American,  and 
Our  World,”  he  said,  “will  spear¬ 
head  the  1954  advertising  drive — 
the  greatest  advertising  effort  for 
this  brand  ever  made.” 


'G-A-R-A-P'  Is 
Just  That 

French  newspapters,  for  the  past 
eight  or  nine  weeks,  have  been 
carrying  large-space  insertions  bal- 
lyhooing  the  word  “G-A-R-A-P” 
in  jumbo  block  letters. 

This  week  in  New  York,  Andre- 
Pierre  Le  Grand,  director-general 
of  Benedictine  (the  liquer),  who 
has  just  completed  a  tour  of  the 
U.  S.,  was  asked  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “G-A-R-A-P.” 

He  revealed  that  the  word 
coined  by  French  admen,  means 
nothing  more  than  just  that — 
G-A-R-A-P.  He  said  the  ads  were 
run  simply  to  prove  the  power  of 
newspaper  ads. 


Mr.  Lukin  continued:  “This 
will  bring  the  impressive  Hill  & 
Hill  story  of  ‘whiskey  at  its  best’ 
home  to  54  million  more  readers 
than  ever  before,  and  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  vast  number  who  al¬ 
ready  see  the  magnificent  Hill  & 
Hill  newspaper  and  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising.” 


Completion  oi  Modernization 
To  Speak  Hotel's  Campaign 

Completion  of  the  three-year, 
$2,000,000  modernization  of  the 
Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago  will  be 
marked  by  rededication  ceremonies 
and  will  be  the  theme  of  their  new 
advertising  campaign,  James  A. 
Hart,  president  of  the  Sherman- 
Ambassadors  Hotels,  annoimced 
this  week. 

The  campaign  (via  Kastor,  Far¬ 
rell,  Chesley  &  Clifford)  will  use 
1,000-line  ads  in  newspapers  and 
national  media. 


Billboards  featuring  the  drive-in 
facilities  of  the  Hotel  Sherman  will 
cover  the  Chicago  perimeter. 

In  addition,  the  hotel  is  embark¬ 
ing  on  a  localized  campaign  in 
Canada  on  a  test  basis,  to  see  if  a 
consistent  campaign  in  one  partic¬ 
ular  market  will  attract  visitors  to 
the  hotel.  Newspapers  and  the 
Canadian  issue  of  Time  Magazine 
will  be  utilized  in  this  connection. 


Everything  iti 
BALTIMORE 
revolves 
around 


MM-EVENINESONDAy 


Dichter  Finds  Europe 
Less  Individualistic 

Dr.  Ernest  Dichter,  president  of 
the  Institute  for  Research  in  Mass 
Motivations,  Inc.,  returned  from 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  this 
week. 

Purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  co'^responding  offices  for  the 
Mass  Motivat'on  research  institute 
to  serve  American  advertisers  in 
the  European  market.  Paris  and 
Hague  offices  will  be  announced 
shortly. 

While  in  Europe,  Dr.  Dichter  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Market  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  in  London,  the  Federation  of 
French  Advertising  in  Paris  and  the 
Netherlands  Research  Association 
and  Advertising  Association  in  the 
Hague. 

Commenting  on  his  trip.  Dr. 
Dichter  said  Europeans  tried  hard 
to  convince  him  that  “Americans 
do  not  realize  they  are  ‘different.’ 
They  want  us  to  understand  them. 
At  the  same  time,  I  did  not  find 
enough  understanding  on  their  part 
that  Americans  were  not  all  alike. 
They  stereotype  us  as  much  as  we 
stereotype  them. 

“One  illusion,”  he  continued, 
“that  is  shattered  by  a  trip  to 
Europe  is  that  Europe  is  not  as 
individualistic  as  wc  like  to  think. 
Europe  is  just  as  mass  produced 
as  this  country  when  it  is  efficient 
and  modern.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  United  States  has  recently 
shown  greater  individuality  through 
the  do-it-yourself  trend.” 

■ 

T-Doy  Ad  Oliers 
Top  Movies  at  Home 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

T-Day  came  to  this  community 
Oct.  22.  That  was  the  day  a  large 
advertisement  in  the  Desert  Sun 
announced  that  new,  first-run  mov¬ 
ies  could  be  seen  at  home,  via 
Telemeter,  beginning  Nov.  14. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  ad 
to  appear  on  the  amusement  page 
of  a  newspaper  for  such  a  service 
— full  length  movies  without  inter¬ 
ruption  by  commercial  plugs. 

Palm  Springs  Community  Tele- 


Insuronce  Ads 
Successful  in 
Getting  Sales 

How  a  $39,518  investme*  it 
newspaper  space  during  an  ei|iu 
month  test  campaign  paid  of  vi 
the  tune  of  $1,683,700  in  busMa 
for  the  John  Hancock  Life  Im. 
ance  Co.  was  related  this  weekb; 
Miss  Margaret  Diwer,  the  iom 
ance  firm’s  advertising  mana|B. 

Miss  Diwer  spoke  in  ChicagDa; 
the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Agency  Manijc 
ment  Association. 

She  said  much  business  not  di 
rectly  traceable  to  the  advertanii 
also  resulted  and  that  “future  bni 
ness  is  in  the  mill  as  a  conseqoeact 
of  the  original  calls  made  in  on 
nection  with  the  campaign.” 

Object  of  the  campaign,  uk 
Miss  Diwer,  was  not  to  obUii 
direct  leads  for  company  agents, 
but  to  startle  people  into  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  lift 
insurance  holdings. 

Idea  for  the  campaign  came  fron 
a  study  of  the  Institute  of  Life  h 
surance,  which  showed  that  tw- 
thirds  of  U.  S.  families  with  lift 
insurance  own  less  than  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  one-and-one-half  years 
family  income. 

Robert  E.  Templin,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  agencies  for  Northwes- 
em  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  said,  “We  thinl 
we  proved  advertising  does  pay.’ 
in  explaining  results  of  public  (pin¬ 
ion  surveys  taken  before  and  afttr 
a  test  campaign. 

Results  of  local  advertising  un- 
paigns  in  several  Midwestern  am 
munities  “so  far  justify  continua¬ 
tion,”  Jose  L.  Hirsch,  vicepresidot 
of  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  Baltimore,  Md.,  told  as¬ 
sociation  members.  Mr.  Hindi 
said  the  company  is  certain  that  a 
substantial  volume  of  business  and 
a  number  of  men  were  influenced 
in  favor  of  Sun  Life  through  ibe 
advertising. 

vision  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  d 
International  Telemeter  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  wired  the  town  for  par- 
as-you-see  TV,  offering  sports  ^ 
other  special  events  now  not  beiil 
telecast. 

■ 

Former  AP,  U.P.  Man 
Named  Agency  Veep 

Maynard  Stitt,  formerly  withH® 
and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,  has  become  vicepres 
ident  and  a  director  of  Moifi 
Timbes,  Inc.,  advertising  agenev 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Before  joining  Hill  and  Kno* 
ton,  Mr.  Stitt  worked  for  the  Asso 
ciated  Press,  the  United  Press  ani 
the  National  Broadcasting  Cot 
p?ny. 

He  served  with  the  Second 
ine  Division  overseas  during  Woo 
War  II. 
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REMAINS  A  SOLID  FAVORITE  \ 
WITH  MEN  AND  WOMEN  READERS 


Ruth  Millett's  column  on  Modern 
Living  appears  in  415  newspapers 
with  a  circulation  of  over  11,000,- 
000 — used  consistently  in  a  domi- 
nont  position  like  this  ' - - - - — 
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Ruth  Miliett  is  more  than  o  by-line  to  millions  of  newspaper 
readers  across  the  country.  In  her  daily  column — a  readership 
leader  for  over  a  decade — she  is  more  like  a  neighbor  who  has 
dropped  in  for  a  friendly  chat  about  the  problems  of  everyday 
living.  For  despite  the  fact  that  she  is  considered  one  of 
America's  foremost  women  writers  Miss  Miliett  lives  an  average 
life . . .  mother  of  twins . . .  does  her  own  housework  and  shopping. 


This  day-to-day  living  coupled  with  her  broad  experience  as  an 
educator  and  writer  enables  her  to  talk  directly  to  her  readers 
. . .  housewives,  mothers,  daughters,  teen-agers,  brides  and  hus¬ 
bands  and  fathers,  too.  Her  continuing  and  ever  increasing 
popularity  is  due  to  her  warm-hearted,  chatty  counseling — this 
fresh  approach  to  life's  problems  in  each  day's  column. 


From  "Modern  Living" 
by  RUTH  MILLETT 

"Take  a  good  look  at  your  husband,  as 
though  he  were  a  stranger.  You  may  be 
surprised  at  what  you  see." 

"It  isn't  wholesome  to  let  our  children 
be  pushed  into  adult  ways  when  they 
are  actually  only  children." 

"The  only  way  you  can  give  self-pity 
the  upper  hand  is  to  sit  down  and  do 
nothing  about  your  troubles." 

"Any  wife  who  whittles  her  husband 
down.  Instead  of  building  him  up,  makes 
herself  look  smaller  in  the  process." 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Madrid  Agency 
Head  Tells  of 


Spanish  Dailies 


American  newspapers  are  better 
than  Spanish  ones,  particularly  as 
far  as  reproduction  is  concerned. 
Those  were  the  words  of  Francisco 
G.  Ruescas,  head  of  the  Ruescas 
Advertising  Agency  in  Madrid  and 
secretary  general  of  the  Institute 
de  Publicidad  de  Espana,  Spanish 
organization  comparable  to  the 
American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies. 

In  this  country  for  a  short  time 
to  study  media  and  check  with  his 
friends  in  U.  S.  agencies,  Mr. 
Ruescas  said  there  is  little  color  in 
Spanish  dailies  and  that  the  repro¬ 
duction  problem  is  mainly  due  to 
old  equipment  and  the  difficulty  of 


getting  good  newsprint,  most  of 
which,  he  said,  is  made  in  Spain. 
He  added,  however,  that  everyone 
concerned  with  newspapers  is  work¬ 
ing  toward  better  reproduction. 

Circulation  of  Spanish  dailies  is 
very  low  by  American  standards, 
Mr.  Ruescas  said,  and  a  full  page 
in  the  best  Spanish  newspaper  will 
cost  about  6,000  pesetas  (there 
are  .^8  or  39  pesetas  to  the  dollar, 
according  to  Mr.  Ruescas). 

But  he  emphasized  that  the  In¬ 
stitute  is  not  directly  concerned 
in  the  newspaper  improvement  as 
much  as  it  is  concerned  with  good 
service  of  advertising  agencies. 
He  says  most  of  these,  about  200, 
are  members  of  the  Institute  which 
has  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
government.  Likewise,  most  charge 
the  15  per  cent  familiar  in  this 
country,  but  no  media  grant  a  two 
per  cent  discount. 


The  Institute,  he  said,  has  three 
classes  of  member  agencies,  first, 
second  and  third,  based  on  their 
billings.  Each  member  in  each 
group  pays  a  flat  fee,  unlike  the 
sliding  scale  of  our  own  AAAA. 
They  must  have  qualifications,  Mr. 
Ruescas  said,  but  media  recog¬ 
nition  is  something  not  necessarily 
hinging  on  membership  in  the  In¬ 
stitute.  Reason  for  this,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  is  that  the  Institute  is  only 
two  years  old  and  media  have  al¬ 
ready  worked  out  their  own  recog¬ 
nition  problems. 


Forestry  Drive 
Reaps  Praise, 
Extra  Linage 


Mr.  Ruescas’  agency  has  four 
U.  S.  accounts  and  places  ads  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Spain 
for  American  and  Spanish  ac¬ 
counts.  He  said  he  does  the  larg¬ 
est  amount  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  of  any  Spani^  advertising 
agency.  Mr.  Ruescas  said  his 
agency  is  the  only  one  in  Spain 
which  does  not  handle  competitive 
accounts. 


At/. 

^ ^-'"Florida’s  Gold  G)a8t  is  a 
^  J  I  ~  bonus  market  that’ll  be 


// ,.  jammed  with  million 

I  tourists  this  winter  —  and 

more  than  3  million  dur* 
I  ing  the  year! 


Av  i,/ 


VJt’s  a  billion-dollar  market  with 
over  900,000  thriving  residents 

/'  ■<  t/,  • 

_ 1 It’s  a  low-cost  market  that’s  ALL  yours  through  ^ 

.^3  the  blanket  coverage  of  The  Miami  Herald. 

f  *1.^  _ _ 1 _ _  c^no  w?  _  •  1 


Get  the  sales-biiilding  facts  from  your  SB&F  man,  today. 


^hciHiami  Herald 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Pwblitbnr 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  National  Representatives  Affiliated  Stations  —  WQAM,  WQAM-FM 


Charleston,  W.  Vi 

For  public  service  in  the  “Keep 
West  Virginia  Green”  forest  fire 
prevention  campaign  this  Fall  the 
press  of  West  Virginia  earned  the 
gratitude  of  industrial  landowners 
who  comprise  the  West  Virgiaia 
Forest  Fire  Protective  .Association. 
Keep  Green  also  sold  advertising 
space. 

Thanks  came  in  a  resolution. 
The  association,  whose  members 
own  2,000,000  acres  of  land,  a- 
pressed  “its  appreciation  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  United  Press  and 
newspapers  ...  for  the  excellat 
presentation  made  throughout  the 
state  of  articles,  pictures,  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  the  public  in  the 
Forest  Fire  Prevention  Campaign" 

I  Several  publishers  issued  special 
tabloid  sections  treating  all  aspects 
of  the  state’s  forest  area  and  the 
industries  dependent  on  their  wood 
harvests.  Advertising  managen 
I  found  they  could  sell  space  to 
I  lumbermen  and  industrid  land- 
1  owners  who  otherwise  fed  no 
need  to  advertise  in  newspapea 
In  its  20-page  tabloid  speckl 
I  Sept.  27  the  Beckley  Sunday  Rif- 
\  ister  carried  555  inches.  Publi^ 

;  Charles  Hodel  is  a  member  of  the 
i  forestry  sub-committee  of  SNPA’s 
I  newsprint  committee.  Many  of  the 
I  ads  sold  were  from  the  free  mat 
service  provided  by  American  For¬ 
est  Products  Industries,  Washiag- 
j  ton,  D.  C.,  national  coordinator  of 
I  the  Keep  Green  program.  Other 
cost-reducing  factors  were  i^iotoa, 
I  stories  and  information  furnished 
I  without  charge  by  the  forest  inte- 
I  tries. 


Newspapers  Are 
Basic  to  Theaters 


Cmaao 

Newspaper  advertising  is  stil 
“basic”  to  motion  picture  theater 
owners  who  look  to  movie  pro¬ 
ducers  for  more  national  adrw- 
tising  support  at  the  local  level,  I 
was  stat^  at  the  Theater  Owners 
of  America  convention  here  fhii 
week. 

W.  K.  Hollander,  Balaban  * 
Katz  advertising  director,  a- 
plained  that  each  theater  owner 
does  his  own  advertising.  Many  of 
them  are  experimenting  with  TV 
advertising,  he  said,  but  newl- 
papers  continue  to  be  the  prinmy 
m^ium.  Magazine  ads,  used  by 
producers,  are  good,  he  added,  W 
not  timely  enough  at  the  loeil 
level. 

“We  feel  we  are  in  the 
business,  the  same  as  the  loc* 
merchant,”  said  Mr.  HoHandrt 
“Our  product  is  as  perishable  * 
any  sold  at  retail.  TTierefore,  ^ 
look  to  newspaper  ads  to  iw 
the  public,  day  in  and  day  out 
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Newsday 


Newsday  carries 
more  advertising  than 
any  New  York  City 
daily  newspaper... 


morning  or  evening 


Source:  Media  Records  —  First  9  months  1953 


Long  Island 


Patterson,  Editor  and  Publisher  .  .  .  Executive  Offices,  Garden  City,  long  Island,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 
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Ottawa  Newspapers  Lose 
Linage  To  News  Letter 


Ottawa  newspapers  are  losing 
linage — to  a  news  letter. 

A  proposed  shopping  junket  by 
Canadian  Government  employes  in 
Watertown  in  northern  New  York 
State,  where  prices  are  lower  than 
in  Ottawa,  last  week  touched  off 
the  ire  of  the  Ottawa  Board  of 
Trade  and  local  retailers. 

Prices  of  many  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  are  cheaper  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
Canadians  who  remain  48  hours 
in  this  country  are  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Ottawa  with  $100  worth 
of  duty-free  purchases.  Obviously, 
Canadians  have  taken  advantage 


of  this  privilege  for  some  years. 
In  fact,  it  is  common  for  bus  com¬ 
panies  to  organize  all-expense  two- 
day  tours  for  shopping  in  the 
U.  S.  United  States  chambers  of 
commerce  and  retailers  often  ad¬ 
vertise  in  Canadian  publications. 

What  finally  proved  to  be  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back 
— at  least  as  far  as  Ottawa  mer¬ 
chants  are  concerned  —  was  not 
only  that  Canadian  civil  servants 
were  planning  a  mass  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  junket  but  that  they 
were  being  encouraged  to  make 
their  purchases  in  the  U.  S.  by 


1,310,000 

IOWA  PEOPLE 

read 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Registeh 

(more  than  500,000  copies) 
and  they  buy  —  buy  —  buy! 

93%  own  a  washing  machine — 94%  have  a 
mechanical  refrigerator — 99%  boast  a  modern 
range — 70%  own  their  homes. 

980,000  read  NO  OTHER  Sunday  Newspaper. 

...  As  reported  by  the  Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  in  its  firs/  statewide  audience  study  of  14  Sunday 
newspapers  circulating  in  Iowa. 


For  complete  facts  on  where  these 
people  live,  what  they  earn,  what  they 
own,  see  "A  Study  of  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  Audience  in  Iowa.” 

For  details  on  how  to  get  your  copy, 
write  Advertising  Research  Foundation, 

Inc.,  11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36, 

New  York. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

.  .  .  aa  ”A'  sehedal*  Newspaper  fe  oe  "4-I"  marfcef 
GARDNER  COWLES.  Presldeef 


men  of  their  own  organization,  the 
Ottawa  Civil  Servants  Recreational 
.Association. 

The  association’s  current  news 
letter,  the  R.A.  News,  carries  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  special  shopping  ex¬ 
cursion  sponsored  by  the  Water- 
town  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
November  13-15,  with  three  pages 
of  advertisements  from  concerns 
in  the  border  city.  The  associa¬ 
tion  also  offered  special  parking 
inducements. 

L.  G.  Jamison,  manager,  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Board  of  Trade,  upon  seeing 
the  news  letter,  termed  the  pro¬ 
cedure  “regrettable”  and  “hardly  a 
fair,  ethical  deal.” 

The  editor  of  the  R.A.  News 
said  he  was  surprised  the  Water- 
town  ads  had  created  such  a  stir; 
said  it  was  because  merchants  in 
Ottawa  were  not  advertising  suffi¬ 
ciently  that  he  had  sold  space  to 
those  in  Watertown. 

However,  Ernest  C.  Gould,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Watertown 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  that 
ads  had  been  placed  in  the  R.A. 
News  because  Ottawa  newspapers 
had  refused  to  accept  advertising 
from  Watertown  merchants,  pre¬ 
sumably  to  protect  their  own.  He 
added  that  Ottawa  radio  stations 
used  to  take  Watertown  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  had  cut  it  off  to  a  great 
extent. 

At  week’s  end,  Watertown  mer¬ 
chants  declared  that  the  shopping 
jaunts  from  Canada  were  paying 
off  well.  One  super  market  re¬ 
portedly  took  in  $4,000  in  Cana¬ 
dian  currency  over  a  recent  week¬ 
end. 


Dailies  To  Stay 
Top  Ad  Medium, 
Ore.  Group  Told 

Portland,  Ore. 

Newspapers  will  continue  to  be 
the  No.  1  advertising  medium  for 
making  sales,  according  to  Roy 
Bradt,  Pacific  Coast  retail  mao- 
ager,  the  Bureau  of  Advertisinj. 
AN  PA,  in  an  address  before  the 
advertising  managers  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  last  week. 

No  Evidence 

“There  is  no  evidence  that  tele¬ 
vision  has  cut  into  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  habits  or  that  newspapers  have 
lost  their  sales  stimulating  ability," 
Mr.  Bradt  asserted.  He  cited  tk 
Northwestern  University  survey  of 
Chicago  housewives  (E&P,  Jan.  24, 
page  32)  as  evidence  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  their  top 
choice  over  every  medium  and 
that  newspapers  are  gaining  ia 
favor. 

About  40  distributors  and  fac¬ 
tory  representatives  for  various 
electrical  appliances  were  guests 
of  the  Oregon  newspaper  advertii- 
ing  managers. 

Art  Wallace,  manager  general 
advertising,  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  and  ONPA  president,  pre¬ 
sided. 

E.  Eugene  Anderson,  advertising 
manager,  the  Lakeview  (Ore.)  Ex- 
aminer-Trihune,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  ONPA  Admanagen. 
He  will  assume  office  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  of  the  association 
scheduled  for  April,  1954. 


SHOP  TALK — Roy  Bradt  (left),  Pacific  Coast  retail  manager,  Baiw 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  Art  Wallace,  manager  general  adveHblai. 
the  Oregon  (Ore.)  Journal  and  president  of  O^on  Newspaper 
lishers  Association  Admanagers,  discuss  role  of  newspapers  in  retail 
sales  promotion  at  ONPA  Admanagers  Fall  convention  in  Portlmd. 
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. .  but  what  about 


The  C/nc/nnafi  Daify  £n<fuirer 
\  notv  /eacfs  aU  other  dailies  in 
So/id  Cincinnati  in  City  Zone 
Circu/ation,  too. 


Leads  not  only  in  Total  and  Retail  Trading  Zone  Circu¬ 
lation,  but  also  in  City  Zone  Circulation. 


Mcked  up  hearty  gain  in  FOOD  lineage  as  compared  with 
losses  by  other  Cincinnati  dailies  in  1953. 

Daily  Enquirar  Timet'Ster  Pest 

Food  lineage  +118,869  lines  — 103,592  lines  — 23,930  lines 

(First  9  months  of  1953  compored  with  some  period  in  1952) 


Deity 

inquirei 


City  Zone  1  33,780 

Retail  Trading  Zone  40,906 
Other  19,683 


Shows  big  gain  in  DRUG  lineage.  Compare  the  Daily 
Enquirer’s  gain  with  the  losses  by  the  other  two  dailies. 

Daily  Enquirer  Times-Star  Pott 

Drug  lineage  +13,824  lines  — 99,495  lines  — 28,366  lines 
(First  9  months  of  1953  composed  with  some  period  in  1952) 


Source:  A.B.C.  Publishers'  Statements,  September  30,  1953 


Reed  and  preferred  by  more  WOMIN  than  any  other 
daily  newspaper  in  Solid  Cincinnati  ...  as  shown  by  the 
new  Marion  Harper  &  Associates  Survey  and  the  above 
circulation  figures. 


Carries  more  EXCLUSIVE  National  lineage  than  any  other 
Cincinnati  daily  newspaper.  ^ 

Doily  Thnes- 

Enqoiror  Star  Pott 

Exclusive  national  lineage  58.7%  30.8%  10.5% 

(placed  by  one-paper  advertisers 
in  Solid  Cincinnati  in  19521 

(Source  1  Medio  Records) 


Carries  mere  advertising  lineage  than  any  other  Cin¬ 
cinnati  daily. 

159,690  more  lines  than  the  Times-Star 
81,184  more  lines  than  the  Post 

(First  9  months  of  1953) 


Stretches  your  budget  with  the  LOWEST  mlHine  rate  of 

any  Cincinnati  daily  newspaper. 


'So&cC  Coo^cCo^n(€6l/  AjuxjoU/  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

ff  .  .s  *  i?’  '  ^  ^ 

_  .A  lew  - UAdoMee  tamW  leer 


Repreiented  b)t  Melody,  Schrfittt^ 
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No.  1  Test  City  in  Sales  Management’ 
of  Advertisers  and  Manufacturers 


results 


Advertising  and  manufacturing  executives— re¬ 
spondents  to  Sales  Management  s  test  market  survey 
(November  10  issue)  based  on  an  actual  grocery 
item— gave  Spokane  the  largest  number  of  votes  as 
best  for  testing. 

There  are  sound,  basic  reasons  for  this  selection. 

This  is  a  market  with  an  exceptionally  favorable 
combination  of  desirable  test  factors— the  perfect 
proving  ground  for  new  products,  new  packaging 
or  copy.  Briefly: 


product. 


Com.. 


DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES  AND  AGRICULTURE 

Spokane  Market  has  a  stable,  year  ’round  income 
from  many  industries.  Lumbering,  mining,  manufacturing 
and  farming  provide  diversity  and  stability.  Residents 
live  in  communities  of  varied  kinds  and  sizes. 


ISOLATED  FROM  OTHER  MARKETS 

The  Spokane  Market  is  a  region  unto  itself.  Giant 
motmtain  ranges  border  it  on  all  sides.  Spokane  is  300 
miles  or  more  from  cities  of  equal  size.  Test  results  aren’t 
affected  by  sales  efforts  elsewhere. 


AMPLE  DISTRIBUTION  FACILITIES 

More  than  10,800  retail  outlets  serve  the  Spokane 
Market.  Over  2000  retail  stores  in  Metropolitan  Spokane. 
Nearly  all  major  chains,  wholesalers  have  headquarters 
in  Spokane. 

FAVORABLE  TEST  MARKET  SIZE 

In  addition  to  receiving  the  most  votes  of  all  test 
market  cities  mentioned,  Spokane  was  the  leader  in  the 
preferred  medium-sized  metropolitan  market  group— 
150,000-250,000  population.  Sales  may  be  checked  since 
Spokane  is  an  “Inventory  Control  City.” 


TYPICAL  POPULATION  MAKE-UP 

The  over -a  million  residents  of  the  Spokane  Market 
comprise  a  diversified  population  group— Metropolitan 
(Spokane)  16.68%;  Urban  (excluding  Spokane)  34.44%; 
Rural  Non-Farm  30.81%  and  Rural  Farm  18.07%. 


EASILY  AND  ECONOMICALLY  COVERED 

Spokane’s  two  great  newspapers  provide  outstanding 
coverage  of  Spokane  and  the  surrounding  trade  area. 
Together  these  newspapers  provide  unusual  facilities  for 
assisting  the  tester,  including  strong  merchandising  staffs. 


But  check  the  results  of  Sales  Management’s  test  market  survey  re¬ 
quirements  and  you’ll  agree  on  testing  where  the  test  is  best— in  Spokanel 


Get  the  Test  FACTS  from 
CRES.MER  and  WOODWARD,  INC. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta 


Combined  Daily  ^  . 

CIRCULATION 

^  Now  Over 

160,000 

81,84%  UN -duplicated 
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57% 

OF  NEARLY 

'/4  MILLION 
QUAD-CITIANS 

live  on  the 
ILLINOIS  SIDE 
in 

ROCK  ISLAND 
MOLINE 
EAST  MOLINE 


^  ROCK  ISLAND 

Tie  MOLINE 

. .  . . 


The  BulFelo 
Courier -Express 
carries 
much  more 
Men's  Store 
(and  M^omen's  Store) 
Advertising 
than  any  other 
Paper  in 

Vi^estern  New  York 

MEN'S  STORE 
ADVERTISING  1952 
Doily  717,122  lines 
Sunday  112,990  lines 

ROP  Full  Color  available 
.  both  Daily  &  Sunday 


BUFFALO 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 


N«w  York's 

Only  Morning  and  Sundoy  Nowspopor 

REPRISINTATIVES: 

SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOH 


! 

MEDIUM 

1 

1 

Total  1 
Number 

number  of  companies  and  percent¬ 
age  OF  TOTAL  INDICATING  THAT  1954 
EXPENDITURES  WILL  INCREASE.  DECREASE 

OR  REMAIN  ABOUT  THE  SAME  AS  1953 

Mg' 

INCREASE  II 

SAME  II  DECREASE  | 

i 

Num* 

ber 

%0»  ; 

Total  1 

Num¬ 

ber 

%ot  nNum-l 
Total  |j  ber  1 

%ol 

Total 

1)  Tele\l»ion  (Network  and 

i 

Local! . 

75 

60 

80%  1 

11 

15%  4 

5% 

2)  CoDsumer 

138 

71 

51% 

50 

37%  17 

12% 

3)  Sunday  Supplesients 

53 

21  1 

40%  1! 

22 

41%  10 

19% 

4)  Newspapers 

117 

46  ' 

39% 

54 

46%  17 

15?r 

5)  Point  of  Purchase 

120 

46 

38%  j 

65 

55%  9 

7% 

6)  Outdoor .  . 

55 

21 

38%  1 

27 

49%  7 

W% 

7)  Radio  (Network  and  Ix>cal) 

85 

29 

34%  i 

33 

39%  23 

27% 

8)  Direct  Mail . 

127 

42 

33%  1 

80 

63%  j  5 

4% 

9)  Business  (Trade)  Papers 

146 

42 

29% 

96 

66%  1  8 

5% 

10)  Farm  Magasines 

93 

19 

21% 

58 

62%  !  16 

17% 

11)  Sunday  Comics . 

23 

♦ 

17%  1 

14 

61%  1  5 

22% 

12)  Transportation  (Car  Cards) 

31 

5 

16%  ! 

20 

65%  j  6 

19'e 

ANA  Releases  Results 
Of  Ad  Budget  Survey 


Results  of  the  1953  annual  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  covering  data  from  170 
companies  on  trends  in  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  as  percentages  of 
net  sales,  in  dollars,  and  by  media 
were  released  late  this  week  by 
ANA. 

The  summary  (see  chart)  of  the 
number  of  companies  and  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  total  indicating  1954 
expenditures  in  newspapers.  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  and  Sunday  com¬ 
ics  is  of  particular  interest  to  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertising  executives 
of  dailies. 

117  Reporting 

Of  a  total  of  117  companies  re¬ 
porting  on  the  use  of  newspapers. 
46,  or  39%,  plan  to  increase  ex¬ 
penditures  in  this  medium  next 
year:  54  firms,  or  46*/6.  will  hold 
I  the  line;  and  17,  or  15'/2,  plan  to 
cut  back  their  newspaper  expen¬ 
diture. 

Fifty  three  firms  reported  on 
I  their  use  of  Sunday  supplements. 
Of  this  total  21,  or  40%,  plan  to 
,  step  up  expenditures;  22,  or  41%, 

I  will  stand  pat;  and  10,  or  19*/i, 
will  reduce  expenditures. 

Four,  or  17 Vi,  of  23  companies 
I  using  Sunday  comics,  reported 
that  they  plan  to  increase  their  use 
of  comics  advertising  next  year; 
14,  or  61%  will  keep  expenditures 
unchanged;  and  five,  or  22%,  will 
cut  down. 

In  releasing  its  study  this  week, 
the  ANA  cautioned  against  the 
projectibility  of  the  figures  but 
;  aded,  “they  do  represent  the  best 
available  cross  section  of  substan¬ 
tial  advertisers  in  a  broad  range 
of  industries.” 

Shifts  in  Media  Use 
I  ANA  also  notes  that  in  the  sum- 
1  mary  table,  the  12  media  have 


been  ranked  according  to  the  per¬ 
centage  of  those  respondents  em¬ 
ploying  each  of  them  who  indi¬ 
cated  increased  use  in  1954.  The 
number  of  companies  planning 
increased  expenditures  exceeds  the 
number  expecting  decreases  in  10 
of  the  12  media.  In  the  other  two 
cases,  the  number  expecting  de¬ 
creased  expenditures  exceeds  those 
anticipating  increases  by  only  one 
out  of  a  relatively  small  sample. 

■ 

24  New  Cookbooks 
Offered  Newspapers 

Twenty-four  entirely  new  cook¬ 
books  were  unveiled  at  the  recent 
SNP.\  convention  at  Boca  Raton. 
Fla.,  by  Walter  C.  Dreyfus  and 
Leonard  S.  Davidow  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Book  Publishers,  Chicago. 
They  are  publishers  of  24  earlier 
Culinary  Arts  Institute  cookbooks, 
of  which  more  than  90,000,000 
copies  have  been  sold  through 
newspaper,  radio  and  television. 

Many  newspaper  publishers  are 
signed  up  to  distribute  the  new 
cookbooks,  which  are  sold  for  27 
cents  each.  The  cookbook  pub¬ 
lishers  pointed  out  that  food  ad¬ 
vertising  is  still  the  greatest  volume 
advertising  classification  and  cook¬ 
books  the  “most  universally  ap¬ 
pealing  premium  imaginable.” 

■ 

Parker  in  Sales  Job 

Cincinnati 

Albert  H.  Parker,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  TimesStar,  has  been  named 
sales  promotion  manager  of  that 
paper.  Mr.  Parker,  for  eight  years 
retail  advertising  manager  until  he 
went  to  New  York,  will  work  di¬ 
rectly  under  Karl  T.  Finn,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 


PR  Men  Can't 
Push  Editors, 

Ad  Men  Told 

Members  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertisers  Association 
last  week  were  told  to  “stop  ex¬ 
pecting  publicity  men  to  push  edi¬ 
tors  around,”  by  John  Sasso,  vice- 
president  of  G.  M.  Basford  Co.,at 
a  meeting  of  the  association  htM 
in  Providence,  R.  I. 

PR  Can't  Replace  Ads 
Mr.  Sasso  asserted  that  public 
relations  and  publicity  programs 
can  never  replace  advertising,  bm 
must  be  integrated  into  the  over¬ 
all  sales  picture.  He  said  that 
1954  Will  'present  a  marketing 
challenge  that  will  demand  most 
efficient  use  of  all  promotiona! 
techniques  and  that  planned  pub¬ 
licity  can  be  an  effective  tool. 

‘To  take  fullest  advantage  of 
this  useful  technique,  make  sure 
you  do  it  right — or  not  at  all,"  he 
told  the  audience  of  100  industrial 
marketers,  “but  know  why  you  do 
it,  what  you  expect  to  gain  from 
its  iLse,  and  how  it  fits  into  your 
over-all  selling  plan.” 

‘Fallacious  Measures 
“Publicity  techniques  must  be 
fitted  to  the  specific  problems  of 
the  product  sale.  Results  can  only 
be  measured  if  you  know  objec¬ 
tives  in  advance.  Column-inches, 
equivalent-paid-space,  and  inquiries 
are  fallacious  measures  of  pub¬ 
licity  effectiveness,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Sasso  advised  ad  men  and 
sales  managers  to  keep  their  pub¬ 
licity  counsel  informed;  to  give  up 
“second-guessing”  on  media  and 
stories;  to  stop  expecting  publicity 
men  to  push  ^itors  around;  to  re¬ 
press  the  literary  urge  to  rephrase, 
rewrite,  and  punctuate  copy;  and 
to  remember  that  publicity  men 
lose  friends  when  they  talk  about 
advertising  space  to  an  editor— 
you  can’t  pull  advertising-expendi¬ 
ture  “rank.” 

■ 

'Lexington'  Filmstrip 
For  Local  Showings 

“Lexington,  U.S.A.”  the  full- 
color  filmstrip  presentation  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  will  soon  be  seen  by 
advertisers,  clubs,  business  groups, 
and  schcx)ls  throughout  the  nation 
in  showings  by  local  newspapers. 

The  presentation  is  now  being 
made  available  in  single-screen 
version  to  all  Bureau  member 
newspapers  in  three  forms:  film¬ 
strip  with  script  for  “live”  nar¬ 
ration;  filmstrip  with  recording 
carrying  audible  signals  to  the 
projector  operator;  and  filmstrip 
with  disc  carrying  inaudible  elec¬ 
trical  impulses  providing  automa¬ 
tic  frame  changes. 

All  are  made  available,  the 
Bureau  said,  at  cost:  $10  for  the 
“live”  presentation  and  $15  each 
for  those  with  voice  recorded. 
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FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION  Dally  and  Sunday 

In  America's  second  largest  food  market, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  first  by  for  in 
doily  and  Sunday  circulation  and  in 
number  of  home-delivered  subscribers. 


represented  by  CRESMER  and  woodward,  new  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  ATLANTA  &  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THIS  IS  THE 
PAPER  FOR  YOU 


During  the  first  eight  months  of  1953, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  published  1,744,326  lines 
of  retail  and  general  food  advertising  — 
38.9%  of  all  food  advertising  in  the  five 
newspaper  field.  This  topped  the  second  Los  Angeles 
paper  by  more  than  600,000  lines. 


SELLING  FOOD  IN  LOS  ANGELES? 


In  America  s  second  largest  food 
sales  market,  with  an  annual  volume  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  first  in  circulation,  first  in  advertising. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


*ANCAM  Has  Selling 
Job  Ahead* — Wright 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


The  quest  for  Classified  in¬ 
volved  selling  two  entities:  the 
public  and  the  publishers.  While 
the  former  has  long  since  capitu¬ 
lated,  there  are  still  some  publish¬ 
ers  to  be  found  who  regard  Classi¬ 
fied  as  “just  those  liners  on  the 
back  pages.” 

‘I  can  show  you  a  Monday  is- 


Condidates  for 
Classified  Gets 
Series  of  Tests 


Worth  Wright,  CAM,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune  and 
ANfTAM’s  Speakers’  Bureau  chair¬ 
man,  told  the  delegates  to  the 
western  convention  that  one  of 
ANCAM’s  big  jobs  ahead  is  to  sell 
“Classified’s  market  to  American 
industries  and  their  advertising 
agencies.” 

Mr.  Wright  proposed  that  AN- 
CAM  funds  now  being  spent  for 
digests  and  in  other  channels  be 
used  to  conduct  a  widespread 
trade  paper  campaign  to  tell  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  the  classified 
story. 

“I  want  to  urge  CAMS  through¬ 
out  America,”  he  said,  “to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  an 
effort  to  capitalize  upon  one  of  the 
great  uncultivated  potentials  of 
Classified  volume  and  revenue.  I 
am  referring  to  Classified  placed 
at  the  national  level  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  their  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  Today,  we  have  a  great  mar¬ 
ket  for  these  national  manufactur¬ 
ers. 

“What  better 


CoTiTitr-Sotirniil 


The  Louisville  Times 
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Mrs.  Jones  about  the  advantages 
of  a  Crosley  Shelvador  than  that 
very  moment  when  she  is  looking 
in  the  Want  Ads  to  buy  a  refrig¬ 
erator? 

“If  the  Buick  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany  wants  to  remind  Bill  Sween¬ 
ey  of  the  advantages  of  buying  hus 
used  car  from  a  Buick  dealer, 
there’s  no  better  spot  for  that  mes¬ 
sage  than  Classifi^ — the  tradition¬ 
al  used  car  marketplace. 

“When  Mrs.  Houlihan  has  laid 
down  the  law  to  her  family  that 
she  is  not  going  to  lean  over  those 
laundry  tubs  even  one  more  time, 
isn’t  that  the  best  time  for  the 
Apex  washer  people  to  put  over 
THEIR  story?” 

Cut  Out  Trick  Borders 
Making  a  plea  for  restriction  of 
cuts  and  borders  in  Classified,  the 
speaker  asked: 

“But  what  makes  this  market¬ 
place  so  responsive — so  produc¬ 
tive?  It  is  not  DEALER  advertis¬ 
ing — it’s  the  advertising  of  Judy 
O’Grady  and  the  Colonel’s  lady. 
Judy  won  a  TV  set  in  a  drawing 
at  the  last  Hibernian  picnic.  Judy 
and  her  husband  already  have  a 
TV  set,  so  this  one  finds  its  way 
to  the  Want  Ads. 

“The  Colonel  gets  nicked  in  the 
stock  market,  so  the  Colonel’s  lady 
advertises  a  fine  set  of  Limoges 
china  or  one  of  her  diamond  rings 
in  the  Want  Ads.  So  long  as  we 
have  a  wide  selection  of  this  type 
of  Classified  Advertising,  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  the  most 
resultful  of  all  media. 

“But  I  feel  that  many  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  land  are  jeop¬ 
ardizing  this  pricele.ss  heritage  by 
overshadowing  these  ads  of  Judy 
O’Grady  and  the  Colonel’s  lady — 
by  permitting  the  worst  type  of 
‘schlacht’  display  advertising  to 
overshadow  these  private  party 
ads,  thus  impairing  the  advertiser’s 
chance  of  results.  The  question 
arises — are  cuts  and  borders  and 
trick  layouts  necessary  in  Classi¬ 
fied? 

Publisher  Help  Needed 
In  San  Diego,  in  common  with 
several  other  West  Coast  newspa¬ 
pers,  we  have  been  carrying  an  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule  from  both  the 
Buick  and  Ford  Motor  companies. 
Most  of  us  have  had  to  change  the 
entire  format  of  the  advertising 
agency’s  copy  before  we  could 
publish  any  part  of  either  cam¬ 
paign.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to 
educate  the  agencies  to  prepare  the 
copy  Classifi^  style?  Then  ALL 
newspapers  could  carry  this  na¬ 
tional  business.” 


30 


Oakland,  Calif 
“An  intensified  training  program 
,  ...  .  •.  has  improved  the  alertness  ann 

sue  of  a  daily  newspa^r  in  a  city  Francio  Tx 

of  some  20,000  population  a  thriv-  classified  staff,”  GeoJat  L 

mg  and  growing  community.  This  ir-L-.  _  ..‘JS'*-, 

newspaper  carries  only  four  col¬ 
umns  of  Classified,”  Mr.  Wright 
said.  ‘Their  rate  box  and  T.  F. 
ads  look  like  they  haven’t  been  re¬ 
set  this  year.  Each  ad  actually 
carries  that  mysterious  symbol 
called  the  ‘keyline.’  We  were  under 
the  impression  that  this  old- 
fashioned  spacewaster  went  out  of 
daily  newspapers  more  than  thirty 
years  ago. 

“In  contrast  to  this  four-column 
medium.  I  can  show  you  a  Mon¬ 
day  edition  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
same  size  city.  Here  we  find  more 
than  FOUR  PAGES  of  Classified 
at  a  much  better  rate  and  cameo- 
clear  typography.  The  difference? 

.  .  .  good  Classified  management 
and  publish’er  appreciation!” 

Copy  Writing  Task 

Speaking  of  his  early  days  in 
Classified,  Worth  Wright  recalled 
promotions  to  attract  Classified 
when  the  paper  gave  away  $5,000 
mountain  cabins,  airplane  flights 
and  voyages  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  “We  even  made  book  on 
the  Hollywood  Park  horse  races!” 

He  recounted  how: 

“Any  automobile  advertiser  who 
placed  five  4-time  ads  could  make 
a  $2  wager  on  any  horse  in  any 
race  in  Hollywood  Park  that  after¬ 
noon.  Used  car  dealers,  being 
what  they  are,  wanted  a  bet  on 
every  race,  so  it  was  a  common 
tKCurrence  for  our  man  to  bring 
in  40  individual  ads  from  each  of 
his  automobile  accounts.  If  any 
one  horse  was  played  too  heavily, 
we  ‘laid  it  off  to  a  professional 
bookmaker  in  Beverly  Hills.  We 
paid  track  odds,  and  believe  me, 
the  Classified  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  our  newspaper  each  after¬ 
noon  was  the  biggest  bookie  joint 
in  town.  We  had  dozens  of  other 
promotions  just  as  bizzarre.  It  was 
business  insanity,  but  it  was  a  lot 
of  fun.” 

Indicating  that  the  tough  com¬ 
petitive  era  that  lies  immediately 
ahead,  will  require  a  high  calibre 
sales  representative,  not  just  a  good 
will  ambassador  to  sell  Classified, 
he  said: 

“They  must  be  account  execu¬ 
tives,  specialists  who  know  how  to 
write,  as  well  as  sell.  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising.  .  . .  The  biggest  thing  we 
can  do,  perhaps,  is  to  improve  the 
copywriting  technique  of  our  sales¬ 
people.  .  .  .  Classified  advertisers 
don’t  seem  to  improve  much  in 
their  copywriting — no  matter  how 

many  ‘copy  tips’  and  ‘what-to-say’  — - -  -  - 

promotions  we  send  them.  •  If  we  a  special  fashion  supplement,  ^ 
are  to  improve  the  readability  of  ed  by  Miss  Anne  Bridge,  sMm 
Classified  advertising,  WE  will  have  editor.  All  of  the  editorial  cen¬ 
to  spearhead  the  job.”  tent  is  localized. 
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Habit  told  the  Northern  Calif^;. 
Classified  Advertising  Association 
here  recently. 

The  training  itself  is  preceded  by 
two  tests,  and  includes  further 
tests  of  the  candidate’s  qualifica¬ 
tions,  according  to  Mr.  Habit,  sales 
training  manager  for  the  Examin¬ 
er’s  classified  department. 

The  program  also  provides  a 
•series  of  meetings  of  the  entire 
staff  with  outstanding  authorities 
who  speak  on  various  lines.  The 
Examiner  classified  department, 
headed  by  Guy  R.  Daniel,  has 
grown  from  its  World  War  II  low 
of  40  persons  into  an  organizatiw 
of  140  persons. 

Pay  for  Training 
Trainees  are  paid  throughout  the 
training  course  of  two  to  three 
weeks  and  also  for  the  day  the 
aptitude  test  is  taken.  To  qualify 
for  the  course,  they  must  score 
satisfactorily  in  an  aptitude  test 
lasting  one  hour.  And  to  take  the 
test,  they  first  fill  out  a  short  ap¬ 
plication  form  during  which  time 
they  are  judged  mainly  by  appear¬ 
ance  and  age. 

The  aptitude  test  itself  is  divided 
into  four  15-minute  sections.  There 
are  30  words  to  spell  and  30  prob¬ 
lems  of  arithmetic  in  the  first  two 
hurdles.  Then  comes  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  test — 25  words  for  which  to 
provide  opposites  and  50  words 
for  which  the  word  meaning  the 
same  must  be  underscored. 

The  “standup”  test  that  follows 
is  designed  to  show  enthusiasm, 
poise  and  the  ability  to  remember 
a  sales  “pitch”  which  has  been 
presented,  Mr.  Habit  advised. 

Plant  Orientation 
The  training  program  itself  be¬ 
gins  with  sessions  orienting  the 
candidate  in  classified  activities.  In¬ 
struction  and  lectures  follow.  The 
candidates  take  two  or  three  ads 
by  phone,  use  the  monitor  board 
and  a  tape  recorder  in  the  course 
of  training.  There’s  a  windup  test, 
and  also  a  surprise  test  at  the  end 
of  the  third  day. 

“By  the  end  of  the  propam, 
those  persons  found  undesirable 
have  been  weeded  out,”  Mr.  Habh 
reported. 

At  graduation,  officials  of  the 
paper  and  of  the  department  are 
introduced  to  each  newcomer. 

■ 

Fashions  Localized 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
The  Sunday  Herald  is  publishtog 
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The  Austin  American-Statesman  installs 
6  Headliner^  units  with  full  ROP  solor 


Austin  was  laid  out  specifically  as  the  Capital  of  their  plant  to  meet  growing  circulation  and  ad- 

the  Republic  of  Texas,  in  1839.  Because  of  this,  vertising  demands. 

it  is  a  city  of  unusual  beauty,  with  10  percent  of  ^  tHE  AMERICAN-STATESMAN  chose  a  Head- 

Its  area  in  parks.  linerig — with  full  ROP  color  flexibility.  Tension 

☆  Besides  being  the  Capital  of  the  largest  State,  Lockup,  Colortrol— for  its  handso^,  spac- 

Austin  is  an  important  trading  center,  dominating  'O'**  building,  erected  on  an  historic  site, 

nine  prosperous  counties  in  a  rich  agricultural  ☆  Advertising  linage  of  THE  AUSTIN-AMER- 

region.  ICAN,  THE  AUSTIN  STATESMAN  and  the 

.  ,  .  u  •  SUNDAY  AMERICAN-STATESMAN,  in- 

☆  It  has  some  200  industries,  whose  payrolls  in-  4  ,2  years,  to  a  total  of 

“1  ■  j  ***■*  *  **  27,629,238  in  1952,  while  circulation  doubled. 

^  238%  and  population  gained  50%.  Headliner®  for  ROP 

^  ☆  just  as  the  founders  of  the  city  had  a  special  four-color  printing,  these  progressive  newspapers 

\  plan,  so  did  the  publishers  of  THE  AUSTIN  are  equipped  to  add  extensively  to  advertising 

\  AMERICAN-STATESMAN  when  they  expanded  linage  and  circulation. 


5601  West  31tl  Slreel,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 
22  East  42nd  Strool,  Now  York  17,  Now  York 
55  Now  Monigomory  SIroot,  Son  Francisco  5,  California 
London  8  Proslon,  England 
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PROMOTION 


Kicking  Competition 
Hurts  Whole  Industry 

By  T.  S. 


The  time  of  year  approaches 
when,  in  newspaper  promotion 
shops  across  the  land,  the  figures 
will  be  toted  up  and  the  gains  and 
losses  studied  to  see  just  what  we 
can  brag  about  this  year.  True, 
the  competition  beat  us  in  self¬ 
winding  rye  bread  non-automatic 
toaster  linage — but  we  really  left 
them  behind  in  zipper-controlled 
red,  white  and  blue  flaunel  under¬ 
wear  advertising. 

Or  maybe  the  competition  beat 
us  in  gaining  a  little  circulation  in 
the  city — but  brother,  what  we  did 
to  them  in  the  outskirts,  in  copies 
sold  after  3:03  p.m.,  just  ain’t 
funny! 

So  naturally,  we  get  the  big  type 
out  and  go  to  town  with  ads  and 
broadsides  and  what-not  showing 
everyone  who  will  read  what  big, 
brave  lads  we  are  with  our  gains 
— and  what  sorry  dopes  the  com¬ 
petition  is  with  its  losses.  Don’t 
forget  to  underscore  those  losses — 
and  if  we  can  afford  a  second 
color,  be  sure  to  show  them  in  red. 

Overdrawn?  Not  if  you  could 
see  some  of  the  stuff  that  crawls 
across  this  desk.  Crawls,  you  un¬ 
derstand,  because  promotion,  so- 
called.  of  this  type  doesn’t  really 
have  the  courage  to  walk  upright. 

There’s  Genius,  Use  It 

We’re  not  trying  to  be  nice- 
nellyish  and  to  pretend  that  every¬ 
thing  in  our  industry  is  just  one 
big  happy  familyish.  Sure  we’re 
a  competitive  industry,  and  it’s  bet¬ 
ter  that  way.  But  we  are  com¬ 
petitive  not  only  within  the  indus¬ 
try.  we  are  competitive  as  an 
industry.  .\nd  the  industry  com¬ 
petition  we  face  is  no  slouch. 

But  the  industry  competition  we 
face  just  loves  it — it  makes  their 
job  so  much  easier — when  we  start 
making  our  inside-the-industry 
competition  a  matter  of  public 


record.  Yes,  the  radio,  television, 
and  magazine  lads  simply  adore  it 
when  we  start,  to  borrow  a  cliche, 
to  wash  our  dirty  linen  right  out 
in  public. 

What  we’re  trying  to  say — and 
what  we  have  said  a  hundred  times 
in  this  space — is  that  when  we  ad¬ 
vertise  a  loss  of  linage  or  circula¬ 
tion  by  any  newspaper,  we  are  ad¬ 
vertising  a  loss  by  all  newspapers 
— because  the  loss  is  an  industry 
loss.  The  other  guy’s  losses  don’t 
make  our  gains  brighter;  they  may 
even  make  our  gains  look  cheap. 

Surely  there  is  enough  ingenuity 
in  our  craft  to  make  promotion 
that  is  positive.  Surely  we  are  not 
that  bankrupt  of  genius  that  we 
must  rely  upon  promotion  that  is 
negative — there  certainly  is  a  con¬ 
tradiction  of  terms,  negative  pro¬ 
motion. 

Bragging  of  Other’s  I,oss 

What  bums  the  fire  in  us  this 
week  is  getting  a  promotional 
broadside  from  a  big  newspaper 
that  ought  to  know  better  in  a  big 
city  that  is  vitally  and  wonderfully 
competitive.  This  newspaper  brags 
about  its  gains.  That’s  fine.  They 
are  wonderful  gains.  They  mean, 
to  any  alert  advertiser,  that  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  paper’s  market  must 
be  booming. 

But  this  same  broadside  kills  it- 
■self,  for  our  money,  by  bragging 
just  as  loudly  about  the  competi¬ 
tion’s  losses.  The  thoughtful  ad¬ 
vertiser  must  then  say  to  himself, 
business  in  that  market  ain’t  so 
hot.  advertisers  are  just  shifting 
from  one  paper  to  another  to  see 
if  they  can  hit  a  jackpot  anywhere. 

We’re  not  saying  you  have  to 
kiss  your  competition  in  your  pro¬ 
motion.  But  we  are  saying  that 
if  you  kick  your  competition,  your 
own  backside  is  going  to  be  mighty 
sore.  Don’t  be  nice  about  refrain¬ 
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ing  from  hitting  the  other  guy. 
Just  be  smart  about  it.  Your  pro¬ 
motion  will  be  a  lot  better  for  it. 

Winged  Skertes 

Some  22,000  New  York  City 
kids,  boys  and  girls,  have  just  par¬ 
ticipated  in  one  of  the  finest  youth 
promotions,  and  community  pro¬ 
motions,  we  know  about,  the  New 
York  Journal- American’s  Winged 
Skates  Championships. 

New  York  is  such  a  huge  city 
that  a  promotion  even  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude  seems  to  get  lost  in  it.  Yet 
Jim  Morton,  the  Joumal-Ameri- 
can’s  editorial  promotion  manager, 
must  have  felt  during  recent  weeks 
as  though  the  rest  of  the  city  was 
merely  an  atmospheric  backdrop 
to  his  promotion.  Twenty-two 
thousand  kids  is  a  lot  of  kids. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  the  Joumal- 
.\merican  has  run  this  promotion 
in  cooperation  with  the  city’s  park 
department.  The  kids  have  a  lot 
of  fun,  learn  good  sportsmanship, 
win  or  lose,  and  the  winners  get 
trophies  they’re  proud  to  have.  And 
the  paper  had  some  circulation¬ 
getting  news  and  pictures  during 
the  run  of  the  contest,  and  the 
feeling,  when  it  was  all  over,  of 
a  good  service  to  the  community. 

Add  Newsletters 

Our  recent  note  about  news¬ 
paper-sponsored  business  and  mar- 


Solt  Lake  City 
Ski  Promotion 
On  Giant  Scale 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
The  Salt  Lake  City  Desert! 
News  and  Telegram  is  going  aB 
out  this  year  for  skiing. 

Five  Saturday  instruction  ks. 
sions  and  a  special  newspaper, 
sponsored  ski  tournament  wiH 
highlight  the  paper’s  free  ski  school 
during  November-December. 

Alf  Engen,  world-famed  instruc¬ 
tor,  racer  and  coach,  will  serve  as 
director  of  the  paper’s  ski  clinjc 
The  ski  tournament  will  include 
a  slalom  race  with  divisions  for 
children  and  adults.  Trophies,  med¬ 
als,  and  certificates  will  be  award¬ 
ed  winners.  Mr.  Engen  said  the 
tournament  is  being  included  in 
the  clinic  because  of  the  desire  of 
the  schcxil’s  many  2,000  students 
to  engage  in  slalom  racing. 

Free  chair-lift,  rope  tow  rides 
and  low  cost  lunches  and  bus 
transportation  svill  be  features  of 
the  clinic  this  year.  Ski  lodge  and 
lift  operators  in  all  areas  in  Utah 
will  cooperate  to  make  the  con¬ 
cessions  possible  for  skiers  in  the 
school. 

Some  50  hand-picked  teachers 
will  give  instructions. 


does.  Quotes  from  it  appear  in  our 
business  column  by  Ken  Thomp¬ 
son  and  our  automotive  column  by 
Leo  Donovan  and  also  in  some  of 
our  local  columnists.” 

First  in  the  field  or  not,  8  Col¬ 
umns  is  definitely  one  of  the  best 
in  the  field. 

In  the  Bag 

First  Christmas  greeting  of  the 
season  seems  to  be  from  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel.  It  makes 
the  cover  of  the  Sentinel’s  “Retail 
Planning”  calendar  for  December. 
-And  just  to  keep  up  its  record  of 
being  early,  the  Sentinel  makes  its 
first  pitch  in  this  for  its  big  sports 
show,  which  comes  up  next  April. 

Basil  Caummisar,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  reports  that  or¬ 
ders  for  the  74-page  Cissy  Gregg 
Cookbook,  which  appear^  as  a 
special  section  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  last  Oct.  4,  continue  to 
come  in  at  the  rate  of  200-300  a 
day.  One  week  after  its  publica¬ 
tion  with  the  paper,  the  bwk  was 
put  on  sale  at  50c.  Book  is  defi¬ 
nitely  up  there  with  the  best  sellers. 


Newspaperese 

In  a  series  of  editorials  the 
Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus  is  explain¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  various  news¬ 
paper  terms  to  its  readers.  Recent¬ 
ly  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
was  explained  in  detail,  as  “the 
hallmark  of  circulation  value,”  to 
the  reader  and  the  advertiser. 

It's  the  Low 

“It’s  the  law”  is  the  title  of  an 
editorial  page  feature  in  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle 
Based  on  Washington  State  law 
and  prepared  by  members  of  the 
Spokane  County  Bar  Association, 
the  articles  deal  with  contracts, 
wills,  partnerships,  real  estate 
transactions,  driving  regulations, 
damage  suits  and  other  legal  mat¬ 
ters  of  general  interest. 

Ex-Corriers 

The  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  's 
searching  out  “oldest”  carrier- 
salesmen  still  living  in  Bend.  Fea¬ 
tures  on  the  oldsters  arc  written 
by  Phil  F.  Brogan,  editor  of  the 
paper  and  veteran  of  more  than 
30  years  on  its  news  staff. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  3rd  MARKET 

(SCRANTON  and  WILKES-BARRE) 

times 


The  true  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre  area  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  has  always  been.  For 
statistical  purposes  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  recently  divided  it  into  two  county  areas, 
but  this  did  not  change  the  geography.  These  counties  are  so  closely  allied  that  it  Is 
almost  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the  other.  There  is  no  boundry  line  distribution- 
wise  as  the  major  chains  and  wholesalers  will  testify. 

The  City  of  Scranton  is  larger  than  Wilkes-Barre.  The  two  areas  combined,  620,000 
population  and  176,000  households,  definitely  makes  this  the  THIRD  MARKET  in 
Pennsylvania  and  actually  the  24th  Metropolitan  County  area  in  the  country. 


The  SCRANTON  TIMES  Delivers 

79.8%  COVERAGE 

in  the  Scranton  City  Zone 

66.2%  COVERAGE 

in  the  balance  of  Lackawanna  Co. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Scranton  Times  has 
been  the  leader  in  Scranton  in  editorial  content, 
circulation  and  advertising  acceptance.  Because  of 
this  dominant  position  we  repeat,  you  cannot  sell 
Pennsylvania's  Third  Market  Without  .  .  . 
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all  the  excitement  about  the 
Getting’ Ahead -in  -Business 

Market? 


Claude  Pitts  has 
been  named  vice 
president  and  gen* 
eral  manager  of 
Seiberling  Rubber 
Export  Co.,  Akron. 


W.  W.  Cone  has 
been  appointed 
general  manager  of 
the  New  Jersey  di¬ 
vision  of  Zenith 
Radio  Corp.,  New 
York. 


Herbert  W.  Hoover. 
Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive 
vice  president  of 
the  Hoover  Com¬ 
pany,  North  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio 


Charles  W.  Zer- 
weck  has  bean 
named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Slater  Sys¬ 
tem,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  food  service 
management. 


Norman  C.  Chad¬ 
wick  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  Avon  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  makers 
of  cosmetics. 


First  of  all  the  getting-ahead-in- 
business  market  is  people.  Not 
ordinary  people.  Each  one  is  a 
man  of  ambition  ...  a  man  with  an 
active  mind  ...  a  dissatisfied  man. 

Here  is  the  man  who  thrives  on  re¬ 
sponsibility.  His  career  is  measured  in 
promotions— from  office  worker  to  de¬ 
partment  head;  from  department  head 
to  officer;  and,  finally,  to  president.  And 
he  is  also  going  places  on  his  own. 

With  him  career  success  is  no  hap¬ 
penstance.  He  is  stepping  up  in  business 
because  he  learns  a  little  faster,  acts  a 
little  quicker,  and  he  is  always  much 
better  informed.  He  is  informed  about 
his  own  job  and  the  other  fellow’s  .  .  . 
and  he  knows  what’s  going  on  all  over 
business  America. 

He’s  a  Wall  Street  Journal  Fan! 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  fits  perfectly 
into  the  scheme  of  his  life.  Reading  The 
Journal  every  working  day  provides 
him  with  useful  business  news  . . .  arms 
him  with  facts  that  put  him  at  ease  in 
any  business  discussion. 

Multiply  this  man  by  thousands  upon 
thousands  and  you  have  the  getting- 
ahead-in-business  market.  It  consists 
of  men  on  top  and  men  on  their  way  up. 
Catch  these  men  at  any  stage  of  their 
careers  .  .  .  influence  them  with  the 
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merits  of  your  products  or  service  .  .  . 
and  they  are  yours  for  keeps! 

This  is  the  market  you  have  to  sell 
first,  for  these  are  the  men  who  either 
influence  or  have  the  final  say.  The 
getting-ahead-in-business  market  is  the 
market  covered  so  well  by  The  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

A  Unique  Editorial  Approach 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  de¬ 
liberately  edited  to  provide 
usable  business  information 
every  working  day.  Result:  its  appeal 
to  energetic  businessmen  is  practically 
limitless. 

Talk  to  a  Journal  subscriber  about 
his  reasons  for  reading  this  national 
business  daily.  He  immediately  im¬ 
presses  you  with  his  enthusiasm  for 
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THE  WORLDS  LARGEST 
BUSINESS  NEWS-GATHERING 
STAFF 

In  17  news  bureaus  in  key 
cities  here  and  abroad  ore 
more  than  155  news  writers 
and  94  correspondents  irt 
other  business  centers  through¬ 
out  the  world. 


what  he  gets  out  of  each  issue.  He  ex¬ 
presses  admiration  for  the  scope  ...  the 
thoroughness  ...  the  easy-to-read  news 
presentation  in  The  Journal.  He  talks 
about  The  Journal’s  continued  high 
standards  of  day-in-day-out  business 
news  reporting. 

The  Journal’s  methods  of  gathering 
and  distributing  business  news  are 
unique . 

This  dynamic  system  of  gathering, 
editing,  reporting,  and  delivering  the 
news  keeps  The  Wall  Street  Journal  alive 
.  .  .  Creates  enthusiasm  among  readers 
.  . .  Makes  each  issue  part  of  a  looked- 
forward-to-reading  habit.  And  all  this 
unique  appeal  serves  as  a  valuable 
background  for  advertisers.  In  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  they  choose  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  sell  the  men  who 
keep  getting  ahead  in  business. 


THE  LARGEST  PRIVATE  WIRE 
SYSTEM  MAINTAINED  BY 
INDIVIDUAL  PUBLICATION 
The  largest  private  wire  sys¬ 
tem  connects  oil  the  news  of¬ 
fices  of  The  Journal  .  .  .  for 
speedy  transmission  of  assign¬ 
ments  and  nation-wide  re¬ 
porting. 


USE  OF  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
SERVICES 

Although  most  of  The  Jour¬ 
nal's  doily  business  news  con¬ 
tent  is  staff  originated,  the 
four  greot  press  associations 
— AP,  UP,  INS,  and  Reuters — 
supplement  The  Journal's 
country-wide,  world-wide  cov¬ 
erage  of  business  news. 


FOUR  PRINTING 
HEADQUARTERS 
The  Journal  is  printed  every 
working  day  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  and  Son 
Francisco.  These  four  editions 
ore  almost  identical  in  nation¬ 
al  news  content  and  hove,  in 
addition,  special  local  or  re¬ 
gional  news. 


FAST  DELIVERY 
To  get  the  news  to  subscribers 
while  it  is  still  news,  the.  most 
rapid  known  method  of  deliv¬ 
ery  schedule  goes  into  action 
every  business  day.  It  includes 
air  delivery  to  15  regional 
cities  prior  to  mailing.  With 
circulation  in  every  state,  ol- 
most  every  county.  The  Joul^ 
nol  reaches  85%  of  its  sub- 
Kribers  on  dote  of  issue. 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Too  Many  Rules  Tie  Up 
Student  News  Writers 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Formal  writing  instruction  prob¬ 
ably  puts  a  straight  jacket  on  many 
a  journalism  student  from  which 
he  never  escapes.  He  goes  through 
life  sweating  out  the  self-conscious 
prose  with  which  he  was  bound 
up  in  the  classroom. 

Common  sight  in  a  newswriting 
lab  is  the  youngster  who  freezes  at 
the  typewriter.  He’s  so  tied  up  by 
inhibitions  and  restrictions  that  his 
thinking  is  blocked.  This  can 
quickly  become  a  mental  set. 
Chances  are  that  student  will  never 
develop  a  free  and  individual  style. 

His  writing  character  is  stunted. 

Jean  Halloway's  Experience 

It’s  no  accident  that  many  of 
our  distinguished  newspaper  writers 
began  their  careers  doing  sports, 
where  the  restraints  are  few.  This 
writer  remembers  a  sophomore 
girl  who  seemingly  couldn't  learn 
to  write  a  news  story.  She  com¬ 
plained,  “When  I  try  to  follow  all 
those  rules  1  get  so  balled  up  I 
can’t  write  anything.” 

Her  copy  was  terrible.  Then  one 
day,  in  the  middle  of  the  course, 
she  came  in  with  a  withdrawal  slip. 
She  transferred  to  the  Speech  and 
Drama  department,  where  she  be¬ 
gan  writing  plays. 

She  was  Jean  Halloway — who 
now  writes  some  of  the  top  plays 
for  radio  at  a  salary  that  would 
maintain  several  journalism  pro¬ 
fessors  in  unaccustomed  luxury. 
The  girl  could  have  been  destroy^ 
by  staying  in  the  newswriting 
class. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  news 
writing  course  is  the  birth  and  be¬ 
ginning  in  journalism  for  most 
students,  and  it  has  produced  any 
number  of  competent  newspaper 
writers.  One  of  the  great  satisfac¬ 
tions  of  teaching  journalism  is  to 
see  a  faltering  beginner  suddenly 
take  hold,  about  the  fifth  week  of 


the  course,  and  develop  into  a 
writer  of  promise. 

So  .  .  .  what  is  one  student’s 
meat  may  be  another’s  poison.  It 
becomes  the  instructor’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  provide  for  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  to  avoid  being  too 
arbitrary  in  his  requirements. 

Says  Vernon  R.  Frost,  director 
of  the  School  of  Communications 
at  the  University  of  Washington, 
“There  is  a  way  to  train  in  basic 
principles  without  crushing  individ¬ 
ual  style.  The  intelligent  teacher 
always  prefaces  his  rules  with  the 
observation  that  times  may  change, 
and  the  rules  should  be  recognized 
so  the  good  writer  may  know  when 
to  profit  by  breaking  them. 

“Efforts  at  rule  breaking  in 
class,”  he  points  out,  “are  very 
often  ill-considered.  But  if  a  stud¬ 
ent  appears  to  have  a  good  reason 
for  his  variation,  the  instructor  can 
amplify  and  refine  the  departure 
in  a  way  that  encourages  initiative 
without  sacrificing  careful  writing.” 

Actually,  for  the  beginner,  prob¬ 
ably  the  fewer  rules  the  better.  A 
bad  paper  spontaneously  written 
may  represent  a  greater  gain  to  the 
individual’s  writing  progress  than  a 
good  one  which  was  warped  into 
acceptable  form. 

Teaching  Status  Quo. 

Frost’s  remarks  were  made  at 
the  session  of  journalism  teachers 
at  East  Lansing  this  Summer, 
where  problems  of  teaching  news 
writing  were  given  considerable  at¬ 
tention.  One  of  the  things  which 
concerned  the  teachers  was 
whether  the  basic  news  story  pat¬ 
tern  is  changing. 

Mr.  Frost  thinks  it  is — within 
limits.  “The  coat  and  pants  are 
still  familiar,  but  the  cut  is  looser 
and  the  strait-jacket  vest  has  dis¬ 
appeared,”  he  said.  “We’re  not 
abandoning  the  traditional  pattern, 
but  it’s  easier  to  move  around  in 
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Student  Guides 
Run  AMPE  Tour 

Chicago 

When  APME  convention  dele¬ 
gates  boarded  buses  for  a  tour  of 
South  Side  places  of  interest,  each 
bus  boasted  a  student  barker.  Five 
of  the  barkers  were  girls. 

All  13  were  graduate  students 
in  Prof.  Curtis  MacDougall’s 
course  in  reporting  public  affairs, 
at  the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Northwestern  University.  The 
young  barkers  made  “dry  runs”  of 
their  routes  last  week.  Museums, 
hotels,  Chinatown,  the  Aquarium 
and  other  places  were  on  the  route. 
The  tour  wound  up  with  a  steak 
dinner. 


our  present  informal  freedom. 

"The  Christmas  tree  lead,  with 
all  its  dependent  phrases,  has  long 
since  gone  out  of  fashion,  but 
basically  we  remain  faithful  to  the 
news  story  which  can  be  chopped 
off  from  the  tail  forward  as  the 
day’s  pressure  grows.” 

Frederick  W.  Maguire,  associate 
professor  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism,  car¬ 
ried  the  ball  a  few  steps  farther: 

“It  is  all  very  well  to  stress 
simple  writing,  to  try  to  drive  the 
point  home  with  Flesch  formulas, 
and  the  like,  to  convince  students 
that  spelling  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant,  that  checking  directories  is  a 
‘must,’  that  the  reporter  should 
keep  his  own  opinions  out  of  the 
news  story,”  he  said.  “But  how 
far  can  we  go  in  impressing  on 
the  student  that  the  press  itself  is 
a  changing  thing  in  a  changing 
world,  that  it  is  not  perfect,  that 
it  has  evolved  and  is  still  evolv¬ 
ing?” 

Actually,  if  news  reporting  and 
writing  is  not  in  a  state  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  .American  press. 
Change  has  been  continuous  .  ,  . 
a  condition  which  presents  another 
problem  to  journalism  education. 

The  typical  newswriting  instruc¬ 
tor  is  an  ex-newspaperman  teach¬ 
ing  from  the  background  of  his  ex¬ 
perience.  That  means  he’s  likely 
to  teach  it  the  way  he  did  it. 
Which  is  fine,  dandy,  because  it’s 
pretty  well  recognized  that  instruc¬ 
tional  competency  requires  the 
journalism  teacher  to  have  been  on 
the  firing  line  himself. 

But  it  also  represents  a  poten¬ 
tial  instructional  weakness.  It  puts 
emphasis  on  the  status  quo.  The 
newspaper  lives,  and  breathes, 
and  changes.  Journalism  instruc¬ 
tion  should  be  at  the  forefront  of 
progress. 

There  would  be  some  merit  to  a 
requirement  that  all  journalism 
teachers  use  their  sabbatical  to 
spend  a  year  back  on  the  news¬ 
paper  job. 

Plummer  Does  Terminology 

Neil  Plummer,  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  didn’t  know 

EDITOR  <S  PUB 


what  he  was  getting  himself  in  fot 
a  year  ago  when  he  did  a  piect 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  (Aug.  23,  I 
1952)  called  “Proofreader’s  Nigh! 
mare.” 

The  article  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  William  E.  Foster,  general 
manager  of  the  Julius  Mathewj 
Special  Agency,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives,  who  had  been 
working  on  newspaper  terminol¬ 
ogy. 

The  job  was  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Plummer,  and  the  result  is  a  1275 
word  newspaper  teminology  pub¬ 
lished  as  an  eight-page  supplement 
to  the  Biddeford  (Me.)  Daily 
Journal.  It  starts  with  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  ends  with  “Zone  plan — ^The 
tactics  in  an  advertising  campaign 
of  concentrating  on  a  certain  limi¬ 
ted  geographical  area  rather  than 
trying  to  cover  the  entire  country.” 

In  between  are  practically  all 
the  mass  communications  terms, 
both  those  peculiar  to  the  field  and 
those  having  special  applications, 
that  anybody  ever  heard  of,  and 
some  that  most  people  never  heard. 

Trouble  with  picking  out  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  latter  is  that  the 
writer  may  discover  everyone 
knows  them  but  him,  so  it  will 
have  to  be  accepted  on  faith  that 
Mr.  Plummer  has  really  found 
some  obscure  ones. 

Says  he,  “This  published  excerpt 
is  from  a  book-length  manuscript, 
now  complete,  which  I  hope  to  get 
published  shortly  under  a  title  such 
as  “Terminology  for  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Arts,”  or  something  like 
that.  “Anyhow,”  he  says,  “I  have 
put  together  a  terminology  study 
bringing  everything  from  news¬ 
paper  to  television  into  an  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement,  and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  what  a  vocabulary  we  must 
have  to  get  along  in  the  Mass 
Communication  field.” 

It  might  be  added  that  certain 
words  some  folks  consider  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  along  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  field  are  missing  from  Mr. 
Plummer’s  list. 

Fund  for  Ag  Major 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 
Julian  A.  MePhee,  president  of 
California  State  Polytechnic  Col¬ 
lege,  has  announced  establishment 
of  a  $500  loan  fund  by  the  San 
Luis  Obispo  County  Telegram- 
Tribune  and  its  parent  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers  for  use  by  Cal 
Poly’s  agricultural  journalism  ma¬ 
jors. 

Official  presentation  of  the  fund 
was  made  by  Robert  W.  Goodell, 
editor  of  the  Telegram-Tribune, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Scripps 
organization.  The  college  trains 
men  with  agricultural  backgrounds 
and  interests  for  jobs  as  writers 
and  advertising  men  for  magazines, 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV  statimis. 
•  •  ♦ 

A  journalism  scholarship  fond 
was  set  up  at  the  University  of 
Houston  by  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  using 
a  $200  gift  from  Houston’s  mayor, 
Roy  Hofheinz. 
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N  THE  TRAIL  OF  FAT 


The  7  Soufham 
Newspapers 

The  Ot+awa  Citizen 
The  Hamilton  Spectator 
The  Winnipeg  Tribune 
The  Medicine  Hat  News 
The  Edmonton  Journal 
The  Calgary  Herald 
The  Vancouver  Province 


.  .  .  then  EDMONTON 

is  your  GOAL 

The  capital  city  of  .\lherta,  EDMONTON  is  Can¬ 
ada’s  fastest  growing  market. 

Few,  if  any,  places  offer  such  a  diversification  of 
industrial  endeavor — or  such  quantities  of  essential 
raw  materials  for  today's  modern  manufacturing 
methods.  Where  nothing  st(X)d  but  a  few  years  ago 
have  arisen  three  of  Canada's  largest  oil  refineries. 
Through  huge  oil  pipe  lines  pulses  the  rich  life-blood 
of  our  machine  and  chemical  age — oils  traversing  half¬ 
way  across  Canada  to  oil-hungry  markets.  The  start 
of  a  vast  petro-chemical  industry  is  no  longer  conjecture 
.  .  .  but  an  actuality  .  .  .  with  a  55-million  dollar  plant 
producing  nylon  yarn  for  a  wide  range  of  fabrics  and 
textiles,  and  many  by-products  for  other  industries. 
Already  50  new  industries  have  located  in  this  fast 
growing  market.  And  the  remarkable  fact  is  that 
Edmonton  nestles  in  the  centre  of  a  rich,  healthy, 
productive  agricultural  area,  in  itself  an  800-miHion 
dollar  industrial  giant. 

The  Edmonton  of  today  is  a  vibrant  new  Edmonton 
— entering  a  new  stage  of  manufacturing  activity 
soundly  based  on  vast  reserves  of  raw  materials  and  a 
well-established  distribution  centre. 

Latest  figures  released  show  that  Edmonton’s  aver¬ 
age  weekly  pay  envelope  is  $58.98.  High  Employment 
at  High  Pay  Means  There’s  Big  Business  in  Edmonton! 

For  full  particulars  of  this  prosperous  market  please 
communicate  with  our  representatives,  Conklin  and 
Woodward,  ^  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
or  any  of  their  branches  at  Detroit.  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


The  Only  Daily  Newspaper  Serving  This  Mighty  Market  Is 

THE  EDMONTON  JOURNAL 

ONE  OF  THE  SEVEN  SOUTHAM  NEWSPAPERS 
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NPPA  Coast  Seminars 
See  New  Press  Camera 

By  Campbell  Watson 


Rafael,  Calif,  advises.  Though  completely  rigid, 
photographer’s  a  third  of  a  turn  gives  accurate 
il  camera  was  focus  from  infinity  to  18  inches. 

1  regional  semi-  The  focus  may  be  brought  dow^n 
I  Press  Photog-  to  six  inches  by  snapping  a  close- 
up  attachment. 

:  invention  of  The  Foco  Press  camera  is  being 
Rafael  hide-  produced  with  three  interchange- 
)tographer,  and  Schneider  lenses.  These  are 
a  local  watch-  ^  angle,  a  35  mm.  and 

in  production  ^  240  mm.  telephoto.  All  are  in  MX 
year  of  testing,  shutters.  Snapped  readily  into  po- 
and  Roy  A.  sition  and  locked  with  a  twist  of 
’  the  Independ-  the  wrist,  the  lens  units  are  fo- 
jrmed  the  firm  cused  at  infinity,  coupled  to  a  trip 
Research.  mechanism  and  connected  auto¬ 

matically  for  internal  synchron¬ 
ization. 

An  entirely  new  trip  mechanism 
makes  feasible  the  use  of  synchro 
■■HIhIS  shutters,  Mr.  Roll  reports.  The 
trip  button  can  be  pressed  with  a 
finger  of  the  hand  holding  the 
camera.  This  leaves  the  other 
hand  free  to  hold  the  flashgun  as 

A  self-contained  conical  alloy 
Foco  Press  unit  may  be  fitted  into 
■  any  Speed  Graphic  box  without 
major  alternations,  Mr.  Roll  said. 

Any  lens  from  90  mm.  to  15 
inches  may  be  adapted  to  the 
camera — either  in  shutters  or  bar- 
lurable,  all-pur-  Lenses  are  instantly  inter- 

fically  designed  changeable  and  bayonet-locked  in¬ 
purposes  came  place.  Spring-loaded  electrical 
>served  damage  contacts  automatically  assure  a 
lent  aboard  a  Positive  synchronization  circuit, 
an  waters.  added, 

larapher  whose  single  exterior  terminal  is  the 
ends  back  over  connecting  point  for  all  syn- 
had  some  spe-  chronization,  he  explained.  This 
leal  “box.”  He  eliminates  all  external  wires  be- 
instantly  ready  shutter  and  flash.  Hinges 

^  from  interiors  eliminated  as  well  as  bellows 

^  desired  con-  without  objectionable  dls- 

ude-angle  lens,  ‘o'"''®"  resulting, 

f  exterior  trap-  photographic  expen- 

elopment  of  a  began  with  the  Trenton  News 

lid  simplify  the  Service  of  Long  Island, 

r  flash  or  Strob  T.  Later  he  operated  his  own 
among  factors  studio  and  specialized  in  Long  Is¬ 
land  Sound  yachting  pictures. 

,  . ,  Aside  from  interruptions  for  two 

vere  put  asi  e  ^g^ms  of  Navy  duty,  he  was  with 
h^e  Indei^ndent-  ^  Commercial 

nabled  ^he^  de- 

.  ,  ®  “  with  the  Independent-Journal  here. 

®  The  camera  development  began 

of  FocoPress  with  odd  parts  and  $7.40  worth  of 
Mr.  Roll.  “Fo”  new  materials.  The  co-inventors 
ising  unit,  “co’  were  enthused  over  early  results 
ousing  the  lens,  but  dismayed  over  the  heavy  ex- 


Standard  pose. 


This  adds  action. 


This  pose  is  recommended 
if  they’re  wrestlers. 


Acrobats! 
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About  to  “get”  it. 

Going  too  far. 
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Building 
Sky  Paths  for 
Words  and  Pictures 


A  distant  voice  you  heard  today,  or  a  TV  show 
from  afar  may  well  have  reached  you  over  radio 
relay  equipment  made  by  Western  Electric.  For 
telephone  calls  and  television  programs  nowadays 
leap  across  the  continent  from  tower  to  tower 
by  Bell  telephone  radio  relay  equipment,  and 
we  manufacture  the  equipment  which  does  the 
job.  We  want  you  to  know  about  Western 
Electric’s  part  in  such  stirring  and  progressive 
achievements— and  to  know,  too,  of  the  team¬ 
work  that  produces  them. 

Here  is  how  it  works:  Bell  Laboratories  people 
design  something  new  and  better — Western 
Elearic  people  make  it  as  well  and  as  efficiently 
as  possible  —  and  Bell  telephone  company 
people  operate  it  to  give  you  service  that  grows 
steadily  better  and  more  valuable. 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Sermons  in  Stones  and 
Good  in  Fine  Reporting 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


JOl’RNEY  TO  BETHLEHEM.  B.v  Delos 
W.  Lovelace.  New  York;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.  215  pp.  $.2. 


The  Word  H’aj  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us.  (John  1:14). 

At  16,  I  asked  one  of  the  elo¬ 
quent  voices  of  the  American  pul¬ 
pit  to  preach  a  sermon  on  what 
religion  meant  on  Monday.  He 
did,  between  the  swelling  paeans  of 
an  expensive  organ  in  the  diapason 
loft.  It  was  cadenced  speaking  but 
far  short  of  the  Monday-through- 
Saturday  meanings  in  this  report¬ 
er’s  unpedantic  narrative. 

For  in  this  book  of  cityroom 
writing  at  its  best — graphic,  warm, 
credible  with  empathy — an  e.xperi- 
enced  newsman  takes  readers  along 
on  the  journey  from  Nazareth  to 
the  publican,  the  city  collector,  of 
Bethlehem.  Mr.  Lovelace,  for 
years  under  City  Editor  Bert  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  shaping  discipline  on  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  re¬ 
moves  that  sacred  trip  from  ritual 
and  pageantry  and  remoteness. 

It  might  have  been  early  today, 
witll  you  and  me  in  the  party — 
that  hazardous  trek  of  Joseph  and 
Mary._  You  come  even  to  know 
Briar,  the  rumpled  donkey  Mary 
rode.  You  note  Joseph’s  tender 
anxiety  lest  Briar  jostle  the  expec¬ 
tant  mother;  his  resentment  of  ri¬ 
bald  taunts;  Mary’s  courage  and 
faith — which  she  “would  transmit 
to  the  Child’’ — and  her  pride  and 
confidence  in  Joseph. 

V  *  « 

Terse,  literary,  and  reverent  as 
the  New  Testament  is,  it  breathes 
life  into  the  Epic  when  a  writer 
skilled  in  taking  readers  to  the 
scene  makes  living  neighbors  of 
Mary  and  Joseph,  Zebedee  and 
Peleg,  even  Judas  Iscariot,  the 
green-eyed  woman’s  little  boy 


whose  tiny  palm  clutched  the  coin 
he  had  begged.  It  comes  alive 
when  a  good  reporter  fills  in  the 
sketch,  rolling  away  the  stone  of 
2,000  years. 

In  Mr.  Lovelace’s  narrative, 
Mary  and  Jaseph  are  no  longer 
Names:  Mary  is  a  mother  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  welfare  of  man. 
She  can  do.  Joseph  explains  about 
the  long  trip,  “whatever  has  to  be 
done.”  And  Mary  is  not  afraid, 
“not  with  Joseph,”  she  says. 

On  the  rough  journey  among 
rough  people  they  came  upon 
cramped  doorways  where  brassy 
women  framed  their  painted  faces 
and  called  boldly  until  they  saw 
Mary,  when  they  fell  silent  and 
drew  back;  upon  Greek  dancing 
girls  with  flashing  eyes,  and  upon 
a  beggar  whom  Zebedee  con¬ 
demned  as  “a  faking  liar  who 
makes  as  much  in  a  day  as  we  do 
in  a  month.” 

“Ah,  well!”  Mary  said  softly, 
dropping  her  money  into  a  crusty 
palm,  “Even  so,  Joseph  and  I  are 
better  off.” 

And  then  Zebedee,  shocked, 
said  hoarsely,  “Look!” 

“Don’t  look!”  Joseph  urged 
Mary  but  he  was  too  late. 

Full  in  her  gaze  at  the  roadside 
a  huge  cross  towered  and  a  man 
hung  from  it.  His  arms  were  out* 
stretched,  his  hands  nailed,  legs 
stretched  straight  down,  feet  nailed 
one  over  the  other.  At  the  foot  of 
the  cross  snarling  dogs  licked  at 
the  blood  dripping  from  a  wound 
in  the  side.  An  impatient  soldier 
had  worked  on  it  to  make  the  man 
die  faster.  But  his  corporal  had 
pointed  out  that  the  man  must  live 
a  while  so  that  travellers  could 
take  to  heart  the  lesson  of  Roman 
justice. 


NEWSPAPIR  PLANTS 

new  plants 
modernizations 
extensions 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS- ARCHITECTS 

Boston  9,  Moss.  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  ^xiflanburg,  S  C. 
40  Centra!  Street  10  Rockefeller  Plozo  Montgomery  Bldg. 


New  Mayor  Opens 
Meetings  to  Press 

Torrington,  Conn. 

William  T.  Carroll,  newly  elec¬ 
ted  mayor  of  Torrington,  has  in¬ 
formed  the  City  Council  that  he 
will  ban  executive  sessions  of  city 
boards  which  have  been  common 
practice. 

The  new  mayor,  who  was  lieu¬ 
tenant  governor  under  Gov.  Ches¬ 
ter  Bowles,  said  he  respected  news¬ 
papers  as  one  of  the  best  media 
for  getting  the  truth  to  the  people 
and  he  felt  confident  newsmen  will 
use  discretion  in  their  reporting  on 
personal  matters. 

All  this  Mary  saw  and  compre¬ 
hended,  the  reporter  sets  down. 
Dry-eyed  she  looked  upon  the  vic¬ 
tim.  Her  face  was  grave  with  pity, 
but  she  did  not  weep.  She  knew 
that  even  though  one  of  her  own 
were  to  be  nailed  by  the  hands 
and  feet  .  .  .  Joseph  or  Zebedee 
or  any  other  .  .  .  she  could  find 
courage  to  bear  it,  by  faith  and  the 
courage  born  of  faith.  Joseph  had 
frowned,  but  when  he  saw  how 
calm  Mary  was  his  brow  cleared 
and  he  urged  Briar  past  the  abhor¬ 
rent  sight. 

To  relieve  tension,  Joseph  re¬ 
sorts  to  gentle  humor.  And  Mary, 
travelling  in  danger,  within  hours 
of  the  historic  Manger,  tells  them 
merrily  how  to  tell  cows  from 
junipers  in  the  distance. 

“They’re  junipers!”  James 
shouted  after  a  long  squint. 

“Cattle!”  Mary  said.  “When 
we’re  a  little  closer  you’ll  see.” 

He  lost  five  more  times  out  of 
seven. 

"How  can  you  tell?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“You  must  look  close  to  the 
ground.”  Mary  explained.  “If  a 
tree  stands  on  four  little  sticks  it’s 
a  cow.  But  if  a  cow  stands  on  one 
short  little  stick  it’s  a  juniper.” 

At  the  inn  in  Bethlehem  there 
was  no  room.  But  Mary  who  had 
hoped  quietly  for  something  better 
said  convincingly  that  the  stable 
would  do.  No  self  pity,  no  com¬ 
plaining.  She  was  comfortable  in 
the  straw,  and  Joseph  went  im¬ 
mediately  for  a  midwife.  He  asked 
anxiously,  “Will  you  be  all  right 
alone?” 

Mary  put  a  hand  under  her 
heart  and  smiled  with  such  ser¬ 
enity  that  Joseph  was  able  to  smile 
back  in  spite  of  his  alarm. 

“I  am  not  alone,”  Mary  said. 

When  Joseph  returned,  the  Child 
had  been  born. 

And  Cousin  Elizabeth  arrived. 
Joseph  remembered  to  keep  his 
voice  down.  “You’re  the  very  one 
Mary  has  been  praying  for.  And 
I,  too.” 

“How  is  Mary?  How  is  the 
baby?” 

“Wonderful,  both  of  them!” 
Joseph  whispered.  “Let  Mary  tell 
you'  You  have  been  in  this  from 
the  first  and  you  must  be  the  first 
to  hear.” 


New  Senator 
From  Ohio  Is 
Reporters'  Pal 

CLEVEIjkND 

On  the  basis  of  his  record  here, 
the  new  United  States  Senator 
from  Ohio,  Thomas  A.  Burke, 
ought  to  get  a  good  “press”  wheii 
he  takes  his  seat  in  Congress  in 
January. 

Senator  Burke,  former  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  fills  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  death  of  Robert  A.  Taft, 
Cincinnati  Republican. 

The  new  senator  has  been  a 
great  favorite  of  reporters.  He  has 
dealt  mostly  with  them,  not  their 
editors.  He  understands,  perhaps 
better  than  most  politicians,  the 
business  of  deadlines,  release  times 
and  make-overs  of  front  pages. 

This  story,  which  has  had  wide 
currency  in  Cleveland,  serves  bet¬ 
ter  than  anything  else  to  illustrate 
Senator  Burke’s  feelings  about 
newspaper  men: 

Several  years  ago  the  then 
Cleveland  mayor  went  to  the  World 
Series  in  Chicago.  As  he  stood  on 
the  curb  with  friends,  a  policeman 
came  up  and  said:  “Mayor  Kelly 
has  assigned  me  to  drive  you 
around  town  and  his  car  is  at  the 
side  entrance.” 

“I  won’t  be  able  to  use  the  car. 

I  have  transportation  to  the  ball 
park,”  Mayor  Burke  said. 

As  the  policeman  left,  Gordon 
Cobbledick,  sports  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  told  Mr. 
Burke: 

“Okay,  let’s  go.” 

Mr.  Burke  picked  up  the  editor’s 
typewriter  and  entered  the  baseball 
writers’  bus. 

And  there  endeth  this  simple, 
powerful  story  of  human  courage 
and  divine  grace.  Except  that 
Joseph,  the  best  carpenter,  Mary 
often  said,  in  all  the  land  noted 
the  broken-down  door  of  the  stable 
and  promised,  “I’ll  make  it  as  tight 
as  the  bark  on  a  tree  tomorrow.” 
*  *  * 

And  I  remembered  that  the 
eloquent  minister  whom  I  had 
ask^  as  a  boy  to  preach  on  what 
religion  meant  on  Monday  had  in 
that  sermon  raised  his  magnetic 
arm,  brought  it  down  on  the  pul¬ 
pit  to  talk  of  the  divinity  of  com¬ 
mon  work  well  done,  crying,  “My 
God  was  a  carpenter!” 

The  vestry  of  the  fashionable 
church  had  held  a  meeting.  A 
committee  had  waited  upon  the 
minister  to  suggest  that  he  not 
emphasize  the  common  aspects  of 
the  Lord. 

But  the  minister  kept  insisting 
that  Peter  had  been  a  fisherman 
and  his  God  a  carpenter.  And  Mr. 
Lovelace,  a  fine  reporter,  brings 
the  story  alive,  as  really  and  as 
contemporarily  a  part  of  this 

world,  Monday-through-Saturday, 
as  though  it  had  happened  late 
yesterday  or  early  today.  Which  of 
course  it  did. 
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You  can  Sell  Better  ^ 
because  the  Editorial 
Power  of  the  BIG  3 
AHRACTS  and 
HOLDS  Readers 


Editorial  Quality  •  the  Most  Powerful  Reader  Magnet 


Sales  Values  of  BIG  3 

•  92%  hom«  delivered 

•  70%  coveroge  ot  oil  fomilies 

•  461,536  people  wHh  higher 
than  overoge  incomet 


met  Wr.t*  tof  copy  ot  Co«twin«r 
S*w4v-t«*  vow*  p*odw<»  cowparwt 


Total  1951  3-<ity  Rotoil  Solti  $259,243,259 

Buy  all  3  and  save  7c  a  line 

Buy  all  3  for  only  37c  j  line.  Bought  teporotely 
they  cott  44c  o  line.  Save  7c  o  line. 
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are  direct  aids 
to  the  selection  of 
markets  and  papers 


Informotive  SERVICE-ADS  like  the  one 
shown  here  sell  space  for  you  because 
they  deliver  wanted  information  to 
your  prospect  at  the  time  he  is  using 
Standard  Rate  to  make  newspaper 
selections. 


The  ServiCE-ads  that  hundreds  of  publishers  and 
station  managers  place  next  to  their  listings  in 
Standard  Rate  help  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
by  giving  them  more  of  the  kind  of  information 
they  are  looking  for  ....  when  they  want  it. 

A  Chicago  media  director,  for  example,  says:  “1 
am  primarily  interested  in  home  coverage.  This 
is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  get  information  on. 
...  I  think  that  newspapers  could  well  state  in 
advertising  space  in  Standard  Rate  more  of  the 
facts  about  their  circulation.  For  example,  in 
what  areas  they  have  the  most  intensive  coverage. 
And  they  should  add  a  broad  interpretation  of  the 
audit  report.  Basic  coverage,  intensive  coverage, 
secondary  areas.  That's  what  we  want  to  know.” 

Plan  now  to  keep  your  story  before  the  men  who 
buy  when  they  are  buying.  You  can  do  it  best 
through  a  Regular  SCrviCE-ad  in  Newspaper  Rates 
&  Data. 


8  ways  a  Service  Ad  in  SRDS 
helps  sell  space 

1.  It  helps  known  prospeils  recall  the  gist  of  the 
soles  story  your  representatives  ond  your  promotion 
ore  telling. 

3.  It  helps  unknown  prospects  to  decide  to  coll  in 
your  representatives. 

3.  It  goes  to  agency-client  conferences. 

4.  It  remoins  instantly  accessible  to  the  SRDS  user 
who  is  working  nights  or  weekends. 

5.  It  provides  liftoble  material  for  inclusion  in 
medio  proposals. 

(.  It  mokes  possible  o  good  "action"  closing  for 
other  promotion,  directing  prospects  to  Service- 
Ads  in  SRDS  for  more  information,  fast. 

7.  It  keeps  your  story  in  the  only  place  you  con 
be  certain  that  everyone  who  sees  it  it 
interested  in  newspapers  right  then. 

S.  It  provides  o  "loti  chonce”  point  from  which  o 
prospect  con  get  o  final  "briefing”  on  your  story 
before  he  mokes  his  finol  decision. 
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service  ads  he^p  selUpace  by  serving  SRDS  users 

standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc.  ^ 

^  ^  •  i  National  Authority  Serving  The  Media-Buying  Function  - 

Walter  E.  Botthof,  Publisher  *  1740  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois  ^ 

SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES;  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  lOS  ANGELES 

publishers  of  consumer  magazine  rotes  ond  data  •  business  publication  rotes  and  data  •  national 
network  radio  and  television  service  •  radio  rotes  and  data  •  television  rotes  and  data  •  newspaper 
rotes  and  data  •  transportation  advertising  rotes  and  data  •  A.B.C.  weekly  newspaper  rates  and  date 
Canadian  media  rates  and  data  *  consumer  markets,  serving  the  market-media  selection  function 
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Albany  Kn{Clierbocker  News 

DONALD  C.  DE  LUCA 


Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

JAMES  E.  DUGGAN 


Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

WILLIAM  R.  MURRAY 


Binghamton  Press 

ROBERT  V.  BUTTS 


Binghamton  Press 

JOHN  T.  NITKA 


Binghamton  Press 

GEORGE  R.  RILEY 


Hartford  Times 

MANOEL  E.  SLATER 


Ithaca  Journal 

ROBERT  B.  STEVENS 


Newburgh  Beacon  News 

FRANK  J.  VALOINA.  JR. 


Olean  TimesHerald 

THOMAS  E.BOSER 


Hartford  Times 

RICHARD  J.  SELTZER 


Plainfield  CourierNews 

ROBERT  G.  GERMAIN 


Plainfield  Courier  News 

RICHARO  M.  PARKHURST  IV 


Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

ROBERT  E.  KINSKY 


Rochester  Democrat  &  Ch-onicle 

RAYMONO  T.  MAHLE 


Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

FREOERICK  W.  PERRY 


Rochester  Times  Union 

PETER  E.  KRESS 


Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

OWIGHT  F.  RYAN 


Utiu  Daily  Press 

DUNCAN  P  CUTTER 


Rochester  TimesUnion 

STEPHEN  L  ROSENTHAL 


Rochester  Times  Union 

WALTER  S.  WESTFALL 


Rochester  Times  Union 

MARTIN  R.  TRIPOLE 


Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

JOHN  A.  WALSH 


Utica  Observer  Dispatch 

DONALD  P.  WHEAT 
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Binghamton  Press 

Danville  Commercial-News 

Elmira  Advertiser 

Elmira  Star-Gazette 

Hartford  Times 

Hartford  Times 

DAVID  L.  TUCKER 

THEODORE J  SCHULTZ 

JOSEPH  R.  SPROULE 

DON  C.  WHEATER 

ROBERT  M.  DUCHOW 

WESLEY  A.  UNZ 
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AMERICAN 

YOUTH... 


★  }\  few  months  ago  the  31  young  men 
pictured  here  were  sloshing  through  winter 
slush  and  spring  rains,  delivering  newspapers 
— our  newspapers-:-in  many  communities. 
Because  their  character  was  revealed  in  faith¬ 
fulness,  promptness,  courtesy  and  attention 
to  business,  they  are  being  helped  through 
college  by  $3,000  scholarships.  Because  the 
communities  which  our  22  newspapers  serve 
have  been  good  to  us,  we  try  always  to  be 
good  to  them.  We  supply  them  with  clean 
and  complete  newspapers  devoted  to  the 
community  and  its  affairs.  What  better  way 
could  we  serve  further  than  by  helping  send 
their  brightest,  most  ambitious  young  men  to 
higher  education.^  We  look  forward  to  the 


day  when  they  return  to  their  homes  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  as  top  citizens — tops  then 
as  they  have  been  tops  in  their  early  careers. 

Welfare  of  the  newspaperboy  always  has 
been  important  to  the  Gannett  Newspapers. 
Their  founder,  knows  from  experience  the 
hunger  for  education,  knows  the  sacrifices 
involved  in  earning  a  part  of  his  own  ex¬ 
penses,  knows  what  scholarships  could  and 
should  mean.  Therefore  the  Frank  Gannett 
Newspaperboy  Scholarships,  Inc.,  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Each  year  the  promising  among  these 
young  business  men  are  combed  for  the 
awards.  The  Scholarship  is  new  but  already 
56  young  men  have  qualified  and  are  on  their 
w  ay  to  higher  education. 


We  are  proud  of  our  selectees.  Proud  of  the  business  which  made  their  awards  possible. 
Proud  of  the  communities  from  whence  they  came.  And  we  take  some  modest  pride 
in  this  return  to  those  communities  from  whence  sprang  these,  our  bright  young  men. 


THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS..  .  The  Rochester  Times-Union,  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  The  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  The  Elmira  Advertiser,  The  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram,  The 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  The  Utica  Daily  Press,  The  Ithaca  Journal,  The  Newburgh  News,  The  Beacon  News,  The  Albony 
Knickerbocker  News,  The  Ogdensburg  Journal,  The  Ogdensburg  Advance-News,  The  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News,  The 
Olean  Times  Herald,  The  Malone  Evening  Telegrom,  The  Danville  (III.)  Commercial-News,  The  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian, 
The  Binghamton  Press,  The  AAassena  Observer  (semi-weekly).  The  Potsdam  Courier  and  Freeman  (weekly). 
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SECURITY  ORDER 

PRESIDENT  Eisenhower  and  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Brownell  are  to  be  complimented  for 
the  new  Executive  Order  on  safeguarding 
defense  information.  It  is  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  order  former  President  Tru¬ 
man  invoked  in  September  1951  and  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  such  by  most  newspapermen. 

The  new  order  not  only  takes  the  author¬ 
ity  for  classifying  government  information 
out  of  the  hands  of  many  departments  and 
agencies  which  do  not  ordinarily  handle 
security  data  but  it  limits  the  authority  in 
other  agencies  to  top  executives  who  will  not 
be  able  to  delegate  this  function.  In  other 
words,  if  secrecy  is  to  be  imposed  for  reasons 
of  national  security  only  one  person  in  each 
department  has  that  responsibility.  No  longer 
is  there  the  danger  that  underlings  can  use 
the  order  to  cover  up  official  mistakes  or 
suppress  non-security  information  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  American  people. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  elimination 
of  the  “restricted”  category  is  an  improve¬ 
ment.  However,  there  is  some  concern  that 
the  category  “confidential”  may  now  become 
the  catchall  for  innocuous  documents.  News¬ 
paper  editors  will  have  to  keep  their  eyes  on 
that  possibility  and  we  feel  sure  they  will 
find  a  receptive  ear  in  the  White  House  if 
abuses  develop.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Eisenhower  order  provides  for  the  President 
to  designate  a  member  of  his  staff  to  consider 
and  take  action  on  reporters’  complaints. 

This  is  a  good  safeguard,  but  we  feel  it  is 
more  of  a  negative  protection  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  rather  than  a  positive  one.  Some¬ 
one,  a  newsman  supposedly,  must  first  un¬ 
cover  the  abuse  and  make  a  complaint.  There 
is  no  protection  against  the  official  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  hides  information  which  should  be 
given  to  the  people  but  the  existence  of  which 
newspapermen  may  not  be  aware. 

Former  Senator  William  Benton  recently 
proposed  in  the  columns  of  E  &  P  a  plan 
for  a  “people’s  advocate”  in  each  government 
bureau  and  department  whose  job  it  would 
be  to  see  that  the  maximum  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  was  being  released.  In  contrast  to 
the  top  executive  whose  interest  might  lie 
in  withholding  information,  the  “people’s 
advocate”  would  be  in  there  fighting  to  see 
that  news  and  information  were  being  given 
out  as  freely  as  possible. 

We  feel  that  if  Bernard  M.  Shanley,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower's  special  counsel  who  has 
been  designated  to  handle  suggestions  and 
complaints,  should  not  act  swiftly  in  declassi¬ 
fying  information  that  has  been  bottled  up 
for  three  years  without  reason,  then  news¬ 
papermen  should  press  for  an  amendment  of 
the  order  to  include  the  “people’s  advocate” 
plan. 

An  order  of  this  type  is  only  as  good  as 
the  intentions  of  the  people  who  execute  its 
provisions.  If  its  operation,  after  a  trial  pe¬ 
riod,  is  not  found  to  be  an  improvement  over 
the  old  Truman  order,  then  newspapermen 
should  make  every  effort  to  have  it  corrected. 

Next  to  elimination  of  the  whole  system  of 
secrecy  in  government,  the  next  best  thing  is 
to  put  experienced  newsmen  in  positions  of 
trust  to  see  that  the  American  people  are 
being  given  all  the  information  they  are 
entitled  to  without  endangering  national  se¬ 
curity. 


EDITC&RIAL 


All  things  are  lawful  unto  .Me,  but  all 
tilings  nut  expedient:  all  things  are  lawful  for 
.Me,  but  I  will  nut  be  brought  under  the  power 
of  any. — Corinthians,  VI;  12. 


CONVENTION  WIVES 

WHEN  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
T.  Coleman  .Andrews  told  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
that  newspapermen  cannot  take  their  wives 
to  conventions  and  charge  it  off  as  a  business 
expense,  he  not  only  threw  a  monkey  wrench 
into  the  wheels  of  progress  but  he  cast  a  slur 
on  the  influence  and  business  ability  of  man> 
newspapermen’s  wives. 

Obviously,  Mr.  .Andrews  has  never  attended 
a  newspaper  convention  and  seen  the  distaff 
side  at  work.  .Many  wives  work  just  as  hard 
at  conventions  as  their  husbands,  and  harder 
in  .some  cases  when  hubby  is  on  the  golf 
course  instead  of  attending  the  meeting. 
They  are  important  as  morale  builders;  they 
are  public  relations  experts  par  excellence; 
they  are  cementers  of  relations;  and  they  are 
a  valuable  storehouse  of  information  about 
other  people  that  husband  finds  difficult  to 
remember. 

In  many  cases  a  potential  customer 
or  client  may  not  remember  much  about 
the  husband,  but  he  will  certainly  re¬ 
member  his  pretty  wife.  Is  that  bad  for 
business? 

But  look  at  it  this  way.  We  recall  that 
the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue  will  okay 
the  expense  of  faking  a  secretary  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  when  necessary.  If  Mr.  Andrews 
sticks  by  this  edict,  one  of  two  things  will 
happen: 

The  incidence  of  broken  homes  in  the 
newspaper  business  will  increase  rapidly 
as  secretaries  replace  wives  at  conventions; 
or.  there  will  be  more  wives  attending  con¬ 
ventions  masquerading  as  secretaries  than  you 
could  count.  And  knowing  quite  a  few  news¬ 
papermen's  wives,  we  predict  the  latter  will 
happen. 

Better  back  down  on  this  one,  Mr.  An¬ 
drews;  you  can’t  win.  You  just  don’t  know 
the  wife  of  a  newspaperman. 

ACCESS  TO  NEWS 

TWO  fine  examples  of  adherence  to  the  Am¬ 
erican  tradition  of  free  access  to  the  source 
of  news  were  seen  this  week  in  the  way 
President  Eisenhower  permitted  himself  to  be 
cross-examined  by  newsmen  on  the  White 
Case  and  in  the  willingness  of  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  to  have  reporters  accompany 
him  on  his  morning  “constitutional”  around 
Manhattan. 

If  lesser  government  officials  would  follow 
the  leaders,  this  would  be,  without  doubt,  the 
best  informed  nation  in  the  world. 

EDITO 


TRAINING  PROGRAM 

WE  have  contended  for  a  long  time  that  the 

lengthy  apprenticeships  required  by  news- 
paper  mechanical  unions  are  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  time  which  serves  only  to  keep 
skilled  workers  in  short  supply.  A  new  train¬ 
ing  program  for  pressmen  proves  how  right 
that  statement  is. 

The  pressmen’s  union  requires  a  six-year 
apprenticeship  on  the  assumption  that  it  takes 
that  long  to  train  a  man  for  the  job. 

Under  the  program  developed  through  the 
cooperation  of  three  newspaper  associations, 
capable  pressmen  have  been  trained  in  22 
days.  Taking  three  men  who  had  no  previous 
connection  or  experience  in  a  newspaper  shop, 
using  specially  developed  audio-visual  train¬ 
ing  aids,  one  newspaper  turned  them  loose  on 
a  press  to  print  100,000  sections  in  color. 
•After  22  days  of  intensive  training,  these  men 
reeled  up  the  press,  webbed  up,  washed  up 
for  color,  spotted  plates,  set  the  folder,  ad- 
jiLsted  for  color  and  color  registration,  ad¬ 
justed  for  compensation,  and  cleaned  up  the 
press.  Without  help,  but  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  regular  operator,  these  men  turned 
out  a  section  with  printing  quality  equal  to 
the  best."  Ordinarily,  under  union  rules,  it 
would  take  1 1  men  one  hour  to  get  the  press 
ready.  It  took  these  three  men  three  hours. 
Nine  man-hours  instead  of  1 1  and  after  only 
15  days’  training. 

The  training  materials  developed  for  this 
program  are  available  to  other  newspapers. 
It  was  learned  that  a  similar  program  may  be 
developed  to  apply  to  other  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  These  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  newspaper  business  in  training 
an  adequate  and  experienced  labor  force  with¬ 
out  going  through  the  tedious  and  ridiculous 
year-after-year  apprenticeship  now  required. 

IF  ms  ORDERED 

I.  H.  PECK  of  the  International  Paper  Sales 

Company  in  Montreal  delivered  an  inter¬ 
esting  talk  on  newsprint  production  and  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  Boca  Raton.  He  used  a  phrase 
repeatedly  which  we  believe  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  to  U.  S.  publishers. 

Mr.  Peck  said:  “It  looks  now  as  if  Canada 
will  make  a  little  over  5,700,000  tons  this 
year  and  that  next  year  they  will  be  able  to 
increase  this  to  over  5,900,000  tons  if  their 
customers  order  it.  ...  It  appears  that  U.  S. 
manufacturers,  with  three  new  machines  com¬ 
ing  in  plus  improvements  on  existing  ma¬ 
chines,  can  produce  approximately  lOO.OW 
tons  more  in  1954  if  it  is  ordered.”  The  italic 
emphasis  is  our  own. 

U.  S.  publishers  must  remember  that  news¬ 
print  not  ordered  is  production  time  lost  and 
newsprint  lost.  It  can’t  be  made  up.  Earlier 
this  year  some  publishers  cut  back  on  their 
orders.  Now  they  find  that  consumption  is 
considerably  higher  than  last  year  while  total 
production  is  slightly  lower.  As  a  result 
publishers  have  been  eating  up  inventories. 

Most  publishers  anticipate  linage  and  cir¬ 
culation  to  hold  up.  Newsprint  consumption 
will  then  continue  to  rise.  According  to  this 
Canadian  representative  the  production  poten¬ 
tial  is  there.  If  he  is  right  and  if  publishers 
don’t  order  properly  to  keep  the  paper  flowing 
from  the  mills,  any  shortage  or  tight  supply 
that  develops  will  be  their  own  fault. 
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personal 

MENTION _ 

Walter  J.  Mason  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  Fairmont  News¬ 
paper  Publishing 
Company,  p  u  b  - 
lisher  of  the 
Fairmont  (W. 
Va.)  Times-West 
Virginian.  The 
former  foreign 
correspondent  for 
the  Associated 
Press  succeeds 


(Conn.)  Republican  and  American.  ' 

*  *  * 

David  L.  Nelson,  C.P.A.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  business  de¬ 
partment  staff  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette  to  function 
as  chief  accountant,  office  manager 
and  in  charge  of  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment.  For  the  last  four  years  he 
was  a  field  auditor  for  the  U.  S. 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Marquette  University 
college  of  business  administration. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Yol'ry,  II,  formerly 
sales  promotion  director  of  radio 
station  WMCA,  New  York,  has 
been  named  promotion  and  mer- 


GREATER 

THAN 

EVERI 


the  late  Arlo  B.  DECORATION  from  Brazil,  the  chandising  director,  WGLV,  new 
DeBrucque.  Mr.  Cruzeiro  do  Sul,  is  bestowed  on  UHF  television  station  of  the 
Mason  rejoined  Thomas  L.  Kemey,  general  man-  Easton  (Pa.)  E.xpress. 

Masoi  Ogden  group  *8*^  fhc  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  *  *  * 

of  newspapers  four  years  ago,  as  •>y  Counsul  General  J.  B.  de  Ber-  Charles  C.  Curtis 

eiiitor  of  the  ParkershufQ  (W.  engucr  Cesar.  oc 


V.VUII&UI  otrnenti  j,  d.  ae  iser-  GEfi.  CHARLES  C.  CURTIS  _ 

editor  of  the  Parkersburg  (W,  engucr  Cesar.  r^jj^ed  as  commanding  general 

Va.)  Senlmc/,  after  completing  as-  r  the  28th  Infantry  Division, 

signments  m  India  and  on  the  J-  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  to 

Latin-American  desk  of  AP.  r  v  devote  fulltime  to  his  duties  as  ad-  „  .  ,  ^ 

*  *  *  Robert  C.  Ruark 

Nard  Jones,  noted  author,  has  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  ^  Call-Chronicle. 

been  named  editor  of  the  editorial  has  been  named  ad-  ♦  ♦  *  1  ^  .  i  i 

page  and  chief  editorial  writer  of  ^  Kenneth  Cross,  formerly  Day  in  and  day  OUt 

the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-lntelli-  manager  of  the  old  McMinn-  „  u  r»  i 

gencer.  succeeding  the  late  Robert  Ungemack  has  been  made  assis-  (Ore.)  Telephone-Register  iRob  Ruark  18  ac- 

Bermann.  During  World  War  II  manager.  Mr.  recently  with  the  adver-  i . 


I 


Robert  C.  Ruark 


Hermann.  Liuring  world  war  11  i'  ‘  d’  more  recently  with  the  adver-  _  .  .  ,  , 

Mr.  Jones  served  as  a  Navy  infor-  Chamberlain  swceeds  Joim  B.  Longview  claimed  by  editors  and 

mation  officer.  ’  c,  (Wash.)  Daily  News,  is  on  the  ad-  , 

*  *  *  (Maso  mI  r^raiiAn^’n^”  veitising  Staff  of  the  //ozio/m/m  i  readers  across  the 

Theodore  Vaill.  general  man-  (Mas!».)  Post.  Mr.  Gralton  pre-  ^  .  Advertiser. 
ager  of  the  R'mj/ed  (Conn.)  Eve-  J)’®  Schenectady  •  ♦  ♦  eOUntrV  for  his  re- 

ning  Citizen,  has  been  elected  sec-  Union-Star  and  Boston  -  » -  _j — J 

retary  and  treasurer  of  the  Win-  newspapers.  ^  ^  ^ 

sted  Manufacturers’  Association.  ^ 


E.  Eugene  Anderson,  advertis-  j 
ing  manager,  Lakeview  (Ore.)  Ex-  |  freshing  slant 


Iowa  and  holds  a  Stanford  M..A. 
in  research. 

«  *  * 

Eugene  P.  Kevit  has  become 


tor  of  the  C«ba  C/ry  (Wis.)  News-  a  member  of  the  display  ad  de-  been  night  news  editor  of  the 


Herald  last  year,  and  Mrs.  Gold-  partment 
THORPE  observed  their  golden  wed- 
ding  anniversary  Nov.  1  with  a  j 

reception.  V 
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sted  Manufacturers  Association.  i.,  rv  u  u  aminer-Tribune,  was  elected  presi- 

*  *  *  Danielson  has  been  q  Newspaper  evervdav  doingS. 

Thomas  F.  Ferguson,  co-pub-  "“'"ed  research  manager  in  charge  publishers  Association  Admankg-  e^^rynay  nomgs. 

lisher  of  the  Manchester  (Conn.)  analysis  for  the  San  succeeding  Arthur  B.  Wal- 

Evening  Herald,  has  been  elected  Mercury-News.  He  l^ce,  national  advertising  manager,  ROR  RUARK  m  A 

to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  a  graduate  of  the  Un.veis.ty  of  ^  BUB  KLIAKK  IS  A 

Manchester  Kiwanis  Club.  and  holds  a  Stanforo  M.A.  mAIV— TllVl? 

•  *  *  in  research.  ^  ^  ^  Editorial  Rooms  WRITIIN  MAN— ONE 

W.  H.  Goldthorpe,  who  cele-  ^  rkl?  'T'Ul?  RU'GT'T 

brated  his  50th  anniversary  as  edi-  Eugene  P.  Kevit  has  become  Lawrence  G.  Hauck,  who  has  Ur  Irllli  1511i31. 
torof  the  C«6a  C/ry  (Wis.)  News-  a  member  of  the  display  ad  de-  been  night  news  editor  of  the  ,  rTklV'TnvriTl? 

Herald  last  year,  and  Mrs.  Gold-  partment  of  the  Waterbary  (Continued  on  page  46)  jnE  LL  EUiNlliNUll* 

THORPE  observed  their  golden  wed-  — a  i--  a  ivrrv 

ding  anniversary  Nov.  1  with  a  Jk  XU  ARlvLE  AJnU 

BE  BRIGHTER  THAN 

S'  (ca?ifTNf»;:hS  fe7„"ir-  T!Lf“  s*«r the  feqture  firmament  ^  ^he  style 

—and  it's  a  lucky  star  for  you!  that  makes  him 
““f"".  .  ACTPn  niinF  one  of  America’s 

Lord  Iliffe,  chairman  and  prin-  MD  I  Kky- V7UIUC  IMOST  POPULAR 

cipal  proprietor  of  Birmingham  By  Ceeon  i  ^ 

Post  and  Mail  Limited  (England);  '  .  i  POI  ITMlVmT^t 

IivT  T:,  r - : _ _ an  tliran  nf  rVin  nntinn'c  trou  iTmiN  -I  O  • 


Edgar  M.  Allen,  publisher,  di¬ 
rected  a  campaign  in  his  Brent¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  News  which  result¬ 
ed  in  a  heavy  turnout  of  voters 
and  acceptance  of  a  $100,000  bond 
issue  for  schools. 

«  <4  * 

Lord  Iliffe,  chairman  and  prin¬ 
cipal  proprietor  of  Birmingham 
Post  and  Mail  Limited  (England); 
Ian  Fleming,  foreign  manager  of 
Kemsley  Newspapers  Limited,  and 
Geoffrey  Bocca,  special  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  London  Sunday 
Express,  were  passengers  on  the 
Cunard  liner  Queen  Elizabeth 
when  she  docked  in  New  York 
Nov.  10. 


On  the  Business  Side 

William  D.  Emery,  formerly 
of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner,  is  now  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
Exponent  and  Telegram. 


new  star  in  the  feature  firmament 
— and  ifs  a  lucky  star  for  you! 

ASTRO-GUIDE 

By  Ceean 

Tested  and  proved  in  three  of  the  nation's  key 
newspapers,  "Astro-Guide"  supplies  a  new  way  for 
you  to  build  and  hold  big  reader-interest!  "Astro- 
Guide"  offers: 

•k  The  tremendous  popular  appeal  of  a  daily  horo* 
scope! 

k  A  continuing  mail  check  of  reader-response! 
k  Requires  readers  to  see  your  paper  every  day! 
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MENTION 

continued  from  page  45 


Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  been  transferred 
to  New  York  as  assistant  to  the 
foreign  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  W.  Stanley,  with  the 
paper  since  1925,  has  been  made 
managing  editor  of  the  Amsterdam 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Reinhart  and  Scott 
Glore  are  Tiew  reporters,  and 
Jonathan  Tighenor  is  a  new  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News.  Frances  Cheatwood 
switched  from  the  proof  desk  to 
reporting  assignments.  Allan 
Jones,  reporter,  left  to  join  the 
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Richmond  (Va. )  Times  -  Dispatch 
and  Adelaide  Smith,  reporter,  left 
to  join  the  employe  publication 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance 
Companies,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

George  R.  Carr,  who  became 
sports  editor  in  1950  and  who  in 
recent  months  has  been  state  edi¬ 
tor,  is  the  newly  appointed  news 
editor  of  the  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.) 
Press-Republican. 

*  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Inez  Holcombe,  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  American,  has  received 
a  plaque  from  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  in  recognition  of  her 
community  service. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  B.  Willmann,  city  editor, 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  training  cruise  as  a 
lieutenant-commander  in  the  naval 
reserve. 

*  «  * 

Frank  S.  Whitley,  formerly 
sports  editor,  is  now  circulation 
manager  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Daily  Phoenix  and  Times-Demo- 

crat.  He  had  experience  in  the 

circulation  department  of  the  Har¬ 
lingen  (Texas)  Valley  Morning 
Star. 

*  *  * 

Roy  Cummings,  sports  writer, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  has 
been  named  a  director  of  the  Press 
and  Union  league  Club  of  San 
Francisco. 

♦  ♦  • 

W.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  news  editor, 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Times -Demo¬ 
crat,  has  been  named  acting  city 
editor  of  the  Muskogee  Phoenix, 
and  Albert  J.  Sitter  has  moved 
from  the  Phoenix  to  the  news  edi¬ 
tor  post  on  the  Times-Democrat. 
Forrest  J.  (Frosty)  Troy  has 
become  sports  editor  of  both 
papers. 

♦  *  * 

Leroy  Allen  has  moved  from 
the  Stillwater  (Okla.)  Daily  News- 
Press  staff  to  the  Norman  (Okla.) 
Transcript. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  J.  Jelinek.  formerly  on 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
has  joined  the  telegraph  desk  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Mr.  Jelinek  has  also  been 
on  the  Marshalltown  (Iowa) 
Times-Repuhlican,  McCook  (Neb.) 
Gazette,  Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune 
and  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal. 

Paul  E.  Tanner,  Sunday  editor, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Rochester. 

*  *  * 

Robert  F.  Paine,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  local  Kiwanis  Club. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  John  Decker  has  joined 
the  news  reporting  staff  of  the 
Carlton  (Ore.)  Yamhill  Review. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Hays,  formerly  state  edi¬ 
tor,  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  has  be¬ 


“I  cover  movies  in  the  afternoon,  music  and  legit  shows  at  night 
and  late  floor  shows  after  that." 


come  managing  editor  of  the 
Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader-Call.  E.  E. 
Hoffman,  managing  editor  for  41 
years,  is  inactive  because  of  illness. 

*  *  * 

Marian  Boylan  has  joined  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  Montgomery 
(.Ala.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  Khinoy,  day  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
has  been  named  a  special  lecturer 
in  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  holds  a  degree 
from  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Levy,  baseball  writer  on 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  for 
42  years,  was  honored  with  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  and  an  engraved 
sterling  silver  plaque,  a  television 
set  and  luggage  were  presented  to 
him. 

*  «  * 

Charles  F.  Johnson,  editor  of 
Management  Methods  Magazine 
before  he  was  recalled  to  active 
duty  in  the  Marine  Corps,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  civilian  life  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union. 

*  *  * 

Agnes  Firchau,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  assistant  with  the  Lebanon 
(Ore.)  Express,  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  the  Redmond 
(Ore.)  Spokesman. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Helen  Myers  has  been 
named  society  editor  of  the  Leb¬ 
anon  (Ore.)  E.xpress,  replacing 
Mrs.  Katherine  Harris,  who  has 
been  named  assistant  advertising 
manager. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Robert  P.  Gall,  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  from  1937  to  1940  and  more 
recently  with  Public  Opinion  Sur¬ 
veys,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  of¬ 
fice  of  publicity,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


A.  Milton  Learned,  former  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Star  and  former  managini 
editor  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Times,  has  become  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Can¬ 
cer  Committee,  Inc.,  a  division  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 

*  «  * 

Charles  Truax,  suburban  beat 
reporter  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  -  Journal,  has  accepted  a 
public  relations  position  with  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company 
in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

*  V  V 

Laurence  P.  Priddy,  former 
publisher  of  the  Coronado  (Calif.) 
Journal,  has  been  named  executive 
manager  of  the  Coronado  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

V  «  * 

Walter  J.  St.  Onge,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
Republican,  has  joined  the  Tor- 
rington  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  to 
handle  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising.  William  Leuchars,  Nauga¬ 
tuck  correspondent  for  the  Water¬ 
bary  American,  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Brook-Hall  Dairy  Co., 
Waterbury. 

*  *  * 

John  Uhler  has  become  a 
member  of  the  Hartford,  Conn., 
bureau  staff  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Dalton,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel  and  Milwaukee  Journal, 
and  secretary  to  the  last  five  pr«- 
idents  of  Marquette  University 

(since  1923),  was  honored  with 

his  wife  as  “Dad  and  Mother”  of 
the  Marquette  University  Parents’ 
Day  celebration  in  Milwaukee. 


In  Military  Service 

Pfc.  Eugene  P.  Robinson,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  is  serving  in  the 
Army  Home  Town  News  Center, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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RADIO  and  TELEVISION 


Publisher  Picks  Discs, 
Reporters  Hunt  Them 


Toronto 

On  Nov.  15  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  sponsors  its  1,000th  daily 
hour-long  musical  program  on 
CKFH,  Toronto’s  smallest  and 
newest  radio  station.  When  the 
station  went  on  the  air  Feb.  21, 
1951,  the  Star’s  musical  program 
began  immediately  after  the  in¬ 
auguration  ceremonies,  and  has 
been  on  the  air  every  day  since, 
from  8  to  9  p.m. 

The  Star’s  use  of  radio  for  pro¬ 
motion  dates  back  to  1922  when 
the  newspaper  opened  one  of  the 
first  radio  stations  in  Canada, 
CFCA,  and  operated  it  for  10 
years.  In  the  intervening  years  the 
daily  sponsored  newcasts  on  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  stations  at  Toronto, 
and  used  both  government  and 
independent  stations  to  broadcast 
municipal,  provincial  and  national 
election  results. 

15  Selections  Listed 

When  Foster  Hewitt,  one  of 
Canada’s  leading  sports  commenta¬ 
tors  and  one-time  radio  editor  of 
the  Star,  opened  his  own  station 
in  1951,  the  daily  bought  an  hour 
of  evening  time  seven  days  a  week 
to  feature  good  standard  music  on 
the  250-watt  station. 

The  Star  promotes  the  daily 
program  of  good  music  on  its  ra¬ 
dio  page  by  listing  the  approxi¬ 
mately  15  selections  to  be  per¬ 
formed  that  evening.  This  has  top 
billing  on  the  radio  page.  The 
paper  also  uses,  almost  daily,  a 
small  two-column  front  page  story, 
with  comment  from  listeners  on 
the  daily  program.  Frequently 
these  comments  mention  a  hope 
for  a  longer  program. 

Format  of  the  musical  program 
is  to  provide  relaxation.  The  let¬ 
ters  of  comment  attest  to  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  that  regard.  Standard 
classical  and  popular  recorded  mu¬ 
sic  is  played,  with  no  selections 
being  longer  than  three  minutes. 


Listeners  can  send  in  requests,  but 
a  policy  is  maintained  that  there 
be  no  repeats  of  any  selections 
during  at  least  a  full  year.  This 
means  that  a  great  many  selections 
have  to  be  picked.  In  the  first 
year  4,700  musical  selections  were 
played,  all  different.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  new  library  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  copyrighted  classical  re¬ 
cordings  was  purchased,  adding 
another  2,000  selections  to  the  li¬ 
brary. 

How  Music  Is  Chosen 
The  music  for  each  day’s  play¬ 
ing  is  picked  by  the  Star’s  music 
columnist.  Dr.  Leslie  Bell.  The 
station  keeps  a  staff  of  two  audi¬ 
tioning  music  for  the  program 
fulltime.  When  the  selections  have 
been  chosen  and  timed  for  the 
hour-long  program,  they  are  played 
over  a  closed  circuit  to  a  radio 
set  in  the  office  of  Harry  C.  Hind- 
marsh,  president  of  the  newspaper, 
and  in  his  absence  are  heard  by 
G.  H.  Maitland,  editor-inichief. 
Not  until  either  of  these  execu¬ 
tives  has  passed  on  the  selections 
is  the  program  aired,  or  publicized. 
Mr.  Hindmarsh  is  said  to  have  an 
uncanny  knack  of  knowing  what 
most  listeners  will  want  to  hear. 

Because  of  the  policy  of  no  re¬ 
peats  in  selections  in  a  full  year, 
and  then  very  few  the  next  years, 
there  is  a  constant  hunt  for  the 
type  of  music  which  has  proven 
most  popular.  It  is  understood 
that  when  the  Star  sends  reporters 
overseas,  which  it  does  frequently, 
one  of  the  jobs  the  reporters  are 
required  to  do  is  to  look  for  un¬ 
usual  recordings  and  new  music 
for  the  program. 

For  special  occasions  the  pro¬ 
gram  features  one  type  of  music. 
Thus  for  historical  events,  reli¬ 
gious  holidays,  the  death  of  King 
George  VI  last  year,  and  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this 
year,  special  music  to  fit  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  played. 


Commercials  on  the  program 
are  seldom  longer  than  10  seconds, 
with  two  or  three  such  announce¬ 
ments  being  made  in  the  hour-long 
show.  The  commercials  point  to 
special  features  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  to  special  contests,  and 
to  features  in  the  Toronto  Star 
Weekly.  The  name  of  the  program 
‘The  Star  Program  of  Good 
Music”  is  featured  frequently  by 
the  announcer  in  naming  the  next 
selection. 

The  Star  announced  four  prizes 
of  albums  of  classical  recordings 
for  the  best  letters  of  comment  on 
the  1,000th  broadcast. 

*  «  * 

3-Year  Licenses 

The  FCC  has  finalized  a  rule 
extending  the  license  term  for  tele¬ 
vision  broadcast  stations  from  the 
present  one-year  period  to  the 
maximum  statutory  period  of  three 
years,  the  same  as  for  AM  and 
FM  stations.  Commissioner  Frieda 
Hennock  dissented. 

Toint  Operation 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Announcement  was  made  this 
week  that  Miss  Mary  E.  Gallagher 
of  West  Springfield,  Mass,  has 
agreed  to  purchase,  subject  to  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
approval,  an  interest  in  the  Hamp¬ 
den  Hampshire  Corporation. 

Hampden  owns  and  operates 
WH'\T4  AM-FM  and  TV  stations 
in  the  Springfield-Holyoke,  Mass, 
area. 

Miss  Gallagher  represents  the 
Springfield  Union,  Springfield  Daily 
News  and  Springfield  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican.  Other  stockholders  in 
WHYN  include  the  Daily  Hamp- 


A  NEW  YORK  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 


“We  have  been  running  the  Keister 
Support  the  Church’  series  for  three 
years  continuously,  and  we  want  to 
say  that  we  think  it  is  ‘tops.’  We  feel 
that  this  service  is  of  great  value  to 
our  churches  for  we  have  received 
many  letters  and  expressions  of  ap¬ 
preciation  and  praise  from  ministers.” 


Mr.  L.  S.  PiekerinR-.  Bus.  Mpr. 
Tlie  Juurnul.  Ithaca.  X.  Y. 


2  Stations  Air 
Court  Hearing; 
Ready  for  Fight 

Philadelphu 
Two  radio  stations  here,  WFIL 
and  WIP,  broadcast  “live”  testi¬ 
mony  Nov.  6  at  the  hearing  of  a 
magistrate  charged  with  suborna¬ 
tion  of  perjury,  despite  threats  of 
a  suit  by  the  defendant’s  attorney. 

Benedict  Gimbel,  Jr.,  president 
of  WIP,  said  the  broadcasts  in¬ 
volved  a  far-reaching  issue — ^“the 
entire  principle  of  freedom  of  the 
radio  and  the  press.” 

Station  WFIL  (Philadelphia  In¬ 
quired)  presented  excerpts  from  8 
to  9  p.m.  WIP  cancelled  all  com¬ 
mercial  programs  from  7:30  to 
10:15  p.m.  to  put  its  recording  of 
the  hearing  on  the  air. 

The  program  had  been  intended 
for  use  Nov.  5,  but  the  threats  of 
legal  action  held  it  up. 

WIP  had  obtained  permission 
from  Judge  Edwin  O.  Lewis  to  set 
up  recording  equipment  for  the  en¬ 
tire  court  session.  There  was  wide 
.interest  in  the  charges  brought 
against  City  Magistrate  Joseph  J. 
Molinari  by  District  Attorney 
Richardson  Dilworth,  and  the 
newspapers  had  been  giving  the 
story  heavy  coverage. 

As  the  hearing  ended  Nov.  5  at 
about  4  p.m.,  doubt  was  cast  on 
the  legality  of  using  ar.  actual 
broadcast  recording  of  the  voices 
of  the  principles  and  witnesses  by 
a  conflict  of  legal  opinions. 

Assuming  that  permission  from 
Judge  Lewis  was  all  that  was  nec¬ 
essary,  WIP  set  up  microphones  at 


Jjti  UA  send  you  proofH  and  full  information  about  America's  No.  1  religious 
feature.  Beautiful  art>work  and  appealing  copy.  Now  running  weekly  in 
over  750  newspapers.  Write  Befit.  MT,  Keister  Ad^^ertisine  Service.  Strao- 
burSt  Virginia. 


shire  of  _  Northampton,  the  Judge’s  bench,  the  witness  chair 

and  on  the  tables  of  the  lawyers. 

Two  hours  before  the  original 
broadcast  time  on  Nov.  5,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Gimbel,  Lemuel  B. 
Schofield  called  the  station  and 
said  that  not  only  would  his  client 
not  give  his  permission,  but  that 
if  WIP  did  broadcast  the  proceed¬ 
ings  he  would  sue  the  station. 

After  conferring  with  its  attor¬ 
neys,  WIP  decided  to  tell  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  efforts  it  was  making  to 
put  the  hearing  on  the  air  and  the 
difficulty  it  was  encountering. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Gimbel  called 
together  department  heads  and  le¬ 
gal  counsel.  At  that  time  a  deci¬ 
sion  was  made  to  carry  the  broad¬ 
cast  and  to  fight  for  the  right  of 
radio  stations  to  broadcast  such 
proceedings  for  the  public  to  hear. 


Holyoke  Daily  Transcript,  the 
Hoh'oke  Saturday  Democrat. 

Ground  breaking  ceremonies 
took  place  for  WHYN’s  new 
$200,000  Springfield  studio.  Offi¬ 
ciating  were:  Mayor  Daniel 

Brunton  of  Springfield,  William 
Dwight,  president  of  Hampden 
Hampshire  Corp.,  and  Charles 
DeRose,  general  manager,  WHYN. 

■ 

Ed  Clark  and  Wife 
Cover  Belgrade  Beat 

Munich 

Ed  Clark,  veteran  reporter  on 
Balkan  affairs,  has  gone  to  Bel¬ 
grade,  this  time  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 

Mr.  Clark,  who  left  United  Press 
last  Summer,  first  covered  Balkan 
affairs  as  a  reporter  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  He  travelled  with 
Tito’s  partisans.  After  the  war,  he 
reported  for  U.P.  from  Rome,  Bel¬ 
grade  and  Trieste  before  spending 
several  years  as  chief  of  the  Athens 
Bureau. 

On  his  new  assignment,  he  will 
be  assisted  by  his  wife,  Katherine 
Clark,  who,  as  a  welfare  worker, 
got  to  know  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  almost  as  well  as  her  hus¬ 
band.  Mr.  Clark  will  double  as 
a  photographer,  carrying  a  Speed 
Graphic  along  with  his  typewriter. 


Mrs.  Barnett  Hurt 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Stanley  P.  Barnett,  wife  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
managing  editor,  suffered  a  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  right  pelvic  bone  when 
she  slipped  and  fell  on  a  floor  of 
the  Congress  Hotel  during  the 
APME  convention  here  last  wwk. 
She  was  taken  to  Kenner  Hospital. 
Mrs.  Barnett  was  here  with  her 
husband,  who  was  attending  the 
APME  meeting. 
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quality  television  stations 

demand  quality  representation 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc. 

New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 

Television  station  representation— our  ouly.  'mttrcst. 


WAAM  Baltimore 
JVBRN-TV  Buffalo 
IVFNIY-TV  Greensboro 
JV DA F-TV  Kansas  City 
JFHAS-TV  Louisville 
WTMJ-TV  Milwaukee 
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CIRCULATION 

Papers  Must  Cultivate 
‘Regular*  Reader — Rison 


Chicago 

Among  larger  newspapers,  a  ma¬ 
jority  showing  losses  in  circula¬ 
tion  during  the  past  five  years  sold 
their  papers  on  a  single  copy  ba¬ 
sis,  while  a  larger  part  of  those 
showing  gains  sold  most  of  their 
papers  on  a  contract  or  regular 
delivery  basis. 

Such  an  analysis  was  made  by 
Jasper  E.  Rison,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  circu¬ 
lation  director,  in  his  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Central  regional  meeting 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  here  this  week. 
Reach  Regular  Reader 

Speaking  on  “What  Does  Circu¬ 
lation  Want  from  Promotion?”  Mr. 
Rison  reached  the  conclusion;  “It 
seems  to  me  that  our  tasks  have 
been  cut  out  for  us — if  we  want 
to  grow — it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  everyone  become  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  regular  reader  than 
the  spectacular  story.” 

“The  circulation  manager  must 
bring  the  reader  to  the  show,”  he 
continued,  “the  promotion  man¬ 
ager  must  get  him  inside  the  tent, 
and  the  managing  editor  must  see 
that  he  is  entertained.” 

He  suggested  that  “first  and 
greatest  promotion  manager  of 
them  all”  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who 
“sold  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles.” 
Saint  Paul,  he  said,  wrote  the  book 
for  the  craft  and  summed  it  all 
up  in  First  Corinthians,  Chapter  9, 
Verse  19  through  22: 

19  For  though  /  he  free  from  all 
men,  yet  have  I  made  myself 
servant  unto  all,  that  I  might 
gain  the  more. 

20  And  unto  the  Jews  I  became 
as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the 
Jews;  to  them  that  are  under 
the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that 
/  might  gain  them  that  are 
under  the  law. 

21  To  them  that  are  without  law, 


YOUR 

CIRCULATION  PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 

CmCULATION  CAMPAIGNS 
PREPARATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
CONSULTATION 

^ovtcAfrOMcteMce  invited 

(Strictly  Confidential) 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICE.  Inc. 

Floyd  L.  Hockenhull,  President 
53  W.  Jackson  •  Tot  WAbasli  2-5007 
Chlcofo  4,  Illinois 


as  without  law  {being  not 
without  law  to  Cod,  but  under 
the  law  to  Christ),  that  I 
might  gain  them  that  are  with¬ 
out  law. 

22  To  the  weak  became  /  as 
weak,  that  /  might  gain  the 
weak:  I  am  made  all  things 
to  all  men,  that  /  might  by 
all  means  save  some. 

Cites  Circulation  Trend 

Referring  to  the  general  down¬ 
ward  trend  of  circulations  among 
larger  newspapers  —  despite  over¬ 
all  increases  in  the  past  five  years 
— Mr.  Rison  stated: 

“All  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  show  a  gain,  from 
31,673,276  on  the  October  state¬ 
ment  of  1947  to  53,950,615  on  the 
October  statement  of  1952 — a  to¬ 
tal  of  2,277.339  or  4.4%.  How¬ 
ever.  we  find  that  the  46  largest 
circulations  combined  (with  con¬ 
solidations  disregarded)  and  repre¬ 
senting  35%  of  the  total,  lost  531,- 
191  or  2.9%  during  the  five  year 
peri<id  between  September,  1947 
and  September  of  1952.  This  is 
true  even  though  in  many  cases 
the  1952  figure  was  ba.sed  on  a 
five  day  week  and  1947  figures  on 
a  six  day  basis.  The  loss  is,  there¬ 
fore.  greater  than  indicated. 

further  analysis  of  the  35% 
or  46  largest  papers  between  Sep¬ 
tember,  1947  and  September,  1952, 
shows  that  25  gained  and  21  lost, 
or  a  net  loss  of  531,191  or  29%. 
.And  a  majority  of  the  papers  show¬ 
ing  losses  sold  most  of  their  pa¬ 
pers  on  a  single  copy  basis,  while 
a  larger  part  of  those  showing 
gains  sold  most  papers  on  a  con¬ 
tract  or  regular  delivery  basis. 
>3'here  Losses  Occur 

“We  have  classified  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  analysis  all  morning 
papers  of  more  than  500,000  cir¬ 
culation;  of  more  than  300.000  and 
less  than  500,000  circulation,  and 
so  on  down  the  line  to  papers  that 
now  have  at  least  100,000. 

“In  the  highest  morning  group 
500.000  and  up,  we  found  eight 
with  very  definite  losses,  two  had 
held  their  own  and  the  only  one 
to  show  a  gain  of  importance  be¬ 
tween  March,  1948  and  March  of 
1953  was  under  its  own  figure 
of  1938. 

“In  the  morning  200,000  to  300.- 
000  group  we  found  a  reversed  sit¬ 
uation;  seven  of  the  II  papers 
showed  substantial  gains,  one  held 
its  own  and  only  three  showed 
losses — only  one  of  these  a  sub¬ 
stantial  loss. 

“In  the  150,000  to  200,000 
group,  only  two  showed  losses  for 
the  five  year  period,  while  12 
showed  outstanding  gains.  In  the 
100,000  to  150,000  class  11  showed 


remarkable  gains  and  only  two 
papers,  both  in  the  same  city, 
showed  losses. 

“In  the  afternoon  field  there  are 
1 1  newspapers  with  circulations 
ranging  from  300.000  to  a  little 
more  than  700,000.  Two  of  these 
have  participated  in  consolidations, 
which  makes  them  void  for  re¬ 
search  purposes.  Four  of  the  re¬ 
maining  show  los.ses  over  the  five 
year  period,  and  the  other  five 
show  gains.  Both  gains  and  losses 
are  moderate  with  no  significant 
.sharp  changes. 

“Now  we  come  to  that  large 
group  of  afternoon  papers  whose 
circulation  ranges  from  100,000  to 
300,000.  These  are  the  resulting 
gains  and  losses  for  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1948  and  1953. 

“Among  the  200,000  to  300,000 
afternoons,  we  have  our  best  gains 
with  only  four  of  the  13  showing 
losses.  The  rest  show  substantial 
gains.  Among  the  eight  afternoons 
in  the  100,000  to  125,000  group, 
we  find  only  one  loss. 

“Going  through  the  list  of  those 
who  differed  in  their  population 
class  we  find  that  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  papers  with  a  majority 
of  circulation  on  home  delivery 
have  gained,  and  by  the  same 
token  those  who  sell  a  majority 
of  their  papers  on  a  day-to-day, 
edition-to-edition  basis,  had  defi¬ 
nitely  lost.  .  .  . 

Population  Increases 

".Much  has  been  said  and  writ¬ 
ten  on  population  trends.  We  are 
told  that  the  population  is  now  in¬ 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  two  million 
a  year — that  productivity  has  and 
is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  3%  each 
year  does  not  even  contemplate 
atomic  power.  It  means  that  every 
week  the  .American  market  can 
absorb  from  the  mass  communi¬ 
cations  industry,  including  radio 
and  TV,  the  equivalent  of  another 
newspaper  property  worth  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $500,000  and  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  16,000. 

“Someone  is  going  to  get  that 
business  on  a  permanent  basis. 
•And  it’s  more  than  apt  to  go  to  the 
papers  who  are  promoting  Lite 
hardest,  with  the  best  product 
served  regularly  and  on  time. 

"The  most  absurd  question  in  in¬ 
dustry  is,  ‘How  is  circulation  do¬ 
ing?’  Everybody  knows  that  it  is 
going  down  and  that  all  of  us  in 
circulation,  news  and  promotion 
are  working  like  hell  to  keep  it  up. 

“The  most  absurd  statement  is, 
‘We  don’t  want  any  more  circula¬ 
tion.’  This  is  an  admission  of  the 
complete  failure  of  imagination  on 
the  part  of  management,  and  com¬ 
plete  inability  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  time  and  our  indus¬ 
try.  Inefficiency  that  has  hidden 
behind  the  white  paper  shortage, 
the  tight  manpower  situation  and 
the  stock  excuses  needs  airing. 

“Machiavelli  might  have  been 
wrong  in  many  things  but  he  was 
certainly  right  in  his  observation 
that  difficult  times  afford  the  best 
opportunities  for  real  ability. 

“For  four  weeks  I’ve  searched 


and  re-searched  for  some  way  to 
(bind  circulation  and  promotion 
managers  with  a  stronger  bond  of 
understanding  for  whatever  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  may  have  in  store. 

“With  this  in  mind  I  attended 
the  ABC  convention  in  Chicago 
and  posed  this  question  to  many 
of  my  most  respected  contempo¬ 
raries:  ‘What  does  circulation  want 
from  promotion?’  Much  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  some  with  very 
strong  convictions  who  wanted  'no 
part  of  an  integrated  promotion 
department.’ 

“Our  own  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  headed  over  the  years  by  a 
number  of  outstanding  men,  has 
earned  its  place  of  high  esteem 
with  other  departments  and  has 
definitely  passed  from  the  ‘Flunkey 
to  the  Brass’  classification  to  one 
with  a  definite  program  and  well 
defined  e.xclusive  as  well  as  con¬ 
current  responsibilities. 

“We  have  called  on  our  promo¬ 
tion  managers  for  almost  every¬ 
thing,  from  running  a  machine  in 
the  mailroom  to  putting  on  a  red 
uniform  and  handling  a  team  cf 
reindeer,  and  they  have  always  re¬ 
sponded,  with  not  only  the  will, 
but  ability  to  fulfill  requests. 

“One  promotion  mamager  at¬ 
tending  that  Louisville  convention 
explained  the  attitude  to  me: 

‘“If  you  come  from  circulation, 
.idverlising  managers  don’t  trust 
you.  If  you  come  from  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation  managers  think 
you  don’t  understand.  And  if  you 
come  from  Heaven  above,  manag¬ 
ing  editors  “hate  your  guts”  every 
time  you  pass  along  any  “publish¬ 
er’s  must”  copy.’ 

Something  Happening 

“Knowing  what  many  of  you 
"have  to  go  home  to,’  I  lost  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  re-working  that  over¬ 
worked  platitude  of  the  self-righ¬ 
teous  ‘co-operation.’  1  am  d^ 
termined  to  point  out  the  ‘enlight¬ 
ened  self  interest’  of  our  working 
together  and  keeping  each  other 
fully  informed,  not  only  of  our  lo¬ 
cal  activities,  but  of  the  promotion 
and  circulation  trends. 

“Few  of  us  can  recall  how  often 
we’ve  seen  promotion  ad.s  in  trade 
publications  with  the  lead:  ‘Some¬ 
thing  is  happening  in  Pedunk’  or 
‘Something  has  happened  in  Bing- 
ville.’  Well,  you  may  sharpen  your 
pencils  and  get  out  your  copy 
paper,  because  ‘Something  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  circulation  promotions,’ 
and  ‘the  goblins  w  ill  get  you  if  you 
don’t  watch  out.’ 

“Circulation  has  nothing  to  sell 
but  newspapers.  Advertising  has 
nothing  to  sell  but  circulation. 
Promotion  has  nothing  to  sell  di¬ 
rectly  but  a  market,  and  it  is  the 
advertising  agency  for  both  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising. 

“We  hope  that  we  never  ask  for 
too  much,  but  that  for  which  we 
have  the  right  to  ask  and  expect, 
we  do  want  on  time. 

“We  know  by  simple  arithmetic 
that  with  the  repeal  of  the  exc^ 
profits  tax,  advertising  dollars  will 
have  to  do  double  duty.” 
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What’s  come  over  the  place? 


Today  when  a  prime  corn-fed  steer 
cheeks  in  at  the  famous  Union 
Stock  Yards  in  Chicago  it  beholds 
the  results  of  a  vast  program  of  re¬ 
habilitation. 

Modern  lighting  has  replaced  the 
old  lanterns  that  were  such  a  fire 
hazard.  I  lousekeeping  is  so  efficient 
that  there  is  almost  no  olfactory  evi¬ 
dence  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  stockyard  quarter.  And  many 
of  the  old  timber  corrals  have  given 
way  to  pens  of  steel. 

Attacking  the  problem  of  the  old 
pens  had  a  top  place  on  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  program.  For  animals  were 
continually  l)eing  bruised  and  in¬ 
jured  by  loose  or  jagged  Iwards,  in 
spite  ot  all  a  large  crew  could  do  to 


keep  the  fences  in  repair.  After  try¬ 
ing  \  arious  measures  in  the  search 
for  something  better,  the  stockyards 
management  turned  to  steel,  and 
called  in  Bethlehem. 

Our  engineers  made  an  on-the- 
ground  study  and  came  up  with  a 
system  of  fences  and  gates  that 
could  be  put  together  easily,  like 
an  erector  set,  from  a  few  standard¬ 
ized  steel  parts.  Two  new  Bethle¬ 
hem  steel  pens  were  tried  out.  Over 
a  test  period  of  many  months,  they 
pro\  ed  themselves  so  well  that  soon 
additional  ones  were  installed. 

The  new  steel  pens  are  fireproof. 
Thev  are  heavilv  zinc-coated  lor 


resistance  to  rust.  They  are  trim 
and  sturdy,  and  need  hardly  any 
maintenance.  But  their  best  feature 
is  the  smooth,  round  corners  which 
have  ended  hca\'y  losses  due  to  meat 
made  unsalable  because  the  animals 
were  injured  by  contact  with  the 
old  fences. 

At  present  a  sizable  {wrtion  of 
the  Union  Stock  Yards’  240  acres, 
including  Bank  Alley,  show  place 
of  the  establishment,  is  equipped 
with  the  new,  modern  Bethlehem 
fences  and  gate's,  as  well  as  with 
watering  troughs,  mangers  and  un¬ 
loading  chutes  — all  made  from 
strong,  durable  steel. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Weekly  Column  of  Arts 
Done  by  Paul  Beckley 

By  Mather  Wallis 


Beckle> 


Ready  for  immediate  release 
through  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  is  a  new  text 
feature  called 
“The  Lively 
Arts.”  Written  by 
Paul  V.  Beckley, 
the  weekly  arti¬ 
cles  run  about  800 
to  1,000  words. 

This  newly  syn¬ 
dicated  feature  is 
about  people  who 
inhabit  the  some¬ 
times  frightening 
world  of  what  is 
called  “culture.” 

Whimsically  and  sometimes  down¬ 
right  amusingly  written,  the  col¬ 
umn  deals  with  such  subjects  as 
Claudio  Arrau  selecting  a  piano 
for  a  concert,  interviews  with  seri¬ 
ous  jazz  musicians,  a  chat  with  Sal¬ 
vador  Dali  as  well  as  notes  on  au¬ 
thors  and  others  who  make  up  the 
fraternity  of  arts  and  letters. 

Chatty,  the  columns  include 
-several  topics  in  each  without  illus¬ 
tration.  The  syndicate  emphasises 
that  they  are  not  written  from  any 
particular  spot  for  the  sole  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  scattered  few.  Subjects 
of  universal  interest  are  chosen 
from  the  standpoint  of  nationwide 
readership. 

Mr.  Beckley,  who  writes  a  week¬ 
ly  television  report  in  the  Sunday 
Herald  Tribune,  was  born  in  1910 
at  Tulsa,  Okla.  .■Xfter  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  moving  around  on  the 
part  of  the  family.  One  of  the  stops 


was  in  Moosejaw,  Canada  (Sas¬ 
katchewan).  He  joined  the  old 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post  and  even¬ 
tually  became  its  art  critic.  Later 
he  became  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  with  occasional  art  and  mu¬ 
sic  criticism  sandwiched  in  between 
police  and  hospital  stories. 

When  the  paper  folded  in  1942 
Mr.  Beckley  came  East  and  went  to 
work  as  a  reporter  for  the  Herald 
Tribune,  .\fter  service  in  France 
during  World  War  II  he  rejoined 
the  paper  and  did  art  criticism  for 
two  years  as  assistant  to  Carlisle 
Burrows.  He  has  also  done  movie 
reviews  and  numerous  features  on 
musicians. 

Married.  Mr.  Beckley  is  the 
father  of  three  children. 


Many  Problems  Face 
Book  Syndicators 


“Newspapr  editors  today  are  a 
lot  more  selective  in  their  choice 
of  books  for  syndication.  They  are 
less  prone  to  take 
a  book  just  be¬ 
cause  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name.  They 
are  interested  in 
hard  content.” 

This  observa¬ 
tion  came  from 
H.  R.  Wishen- 
grad.  head  of 
Editors  S  y  n  d  i- 
c.vTE,  who  is  in  a 
position  to  know. 

Mr.  Wishengrad 


Wishengrad 


All  for  one  ticket ! 

ith  a  three-ring  circus,  cash  customers  get  a 
Hock  of  choices . . .  can  eye  the  elephants,  trained 
seals,  or  lion  tamer . . .  pick  the  things  from  the 
package  they  like  best  — there’s  a  special  for  every 
taste  and  temperament  from  six  to  sixty . . .  Editors,  too,  can 
offer  more  on  one  ticket  with 


Sunday-only  comics 

in  one-third,  or  one-half  page . . .  which  package  extra  interest  and 
variety,  give  a  pure  plus  to  readers  in  addition  to  the  regular 
Sunday  fare !  The  CT-NYN  Syndicate  offers  ten  proven  performers 
in  the  small  format . . .  color  comics  with  humor,  nature  studies, 
romance,  adventure,  or  patriotic  appeal . . .  give  more  acts  to 
ballyhoo,  sell  more  papers!  For  the  list,  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chieaga  Trihune^New  Yark 

AVv*  Bmildfnti,  .Veir  York 
Trtkunr  Towrrr.  0'klraQO 


^elects  the  books  for  his  syndicate, 
cuts  them  himself  and  then  sells 
them.  Since  he  averages  about 
one  book  every  six  weeks  he  has 
to  be  pretty  well  up  on  what  will 
sell,  how  to  prepare  it,  and  how 
to  sell  it. 

Of  book  selection,  Mr.  Wishen¬ 
grad  had  this  to  say:  “1  find  1 
have  average  taste  in  books  as  well 
as  features,  and  what  I  like  I  can 
usually  find  others  to  like  along 
with  me.”  He  is  on  the  mailing 
lists  of  most  of  the  publishers, 
watches  the  book  trade  news  and 
occasionally  gets  tips  on  new 
books  through  columnists. 

“If  1  see  or  hear  of  a  book  that 
seems  to  have  public  interest,  I 
send  for  it,”  said  Mr.  Wishengrad. 
“If  I  think  the  papers  would  like 
it  I  make  a  deal  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher.” 

This  business  of  making  a  deal 
with  the  publisher  is  not  always 
as  simple  as  it  sounds.  First,  the 
feeling  of  the  publisher  has  to  be 
known  regarding  whether  or  not 
the  serialization  of  the  book  should 
begin  on  the  same  day  the  book 
appears  or  after.  The  newspaper 
editor,  too,  must  be  considered. 

Sometimes  book  publishers  are 
agreeable  to  simultaneous  release, 
Mr.  Wishengrad  said,  feeling  that 
syndication  wheLs  the  appetites  of 
the  readers.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  non-fiction.  On  fiction  a 
lot  of  publishers  are  reluctant  to 
grant  immediate  syndicate  rights, 
preferring  to  wait,  particularly  if 
the  book  is  a  best-seller,  until  the 
sales  have  .started  to  slip. 

Editors'  Choice 

Newspaper  editors,  however,  are 
more  receptive  to  simultaneous  re¬ 
lease  because,  if  a  best-seller  is  in¬ 
volved.  they  can  promote  it  as  run¬ 
ning  in  their  papers,  Mr.  Wishen¬ 
grad  said. 

Some  organizations,  he  contin¬ 
ued,  like  the  Book-of-the-Month 
CHub,  insist  on  a  four-  to  six- 
month  wait  before  one  of  their 
books  is  syndicated. 

The  Editors  Syndicate  head  said 
there  is  a  large  disparity  in  royal¬ 
ty  payments.  “This  goes  anywhere 
from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of 
what  I  make  to  the  publisher. 
He  has  his  own  contract  with  the 
author.  But  lots  of  times  you  deal 
with  an  agent.  Payment  then  de¬ 
pends  on  who  has  the  second  se¬ 
rial  rights.  Whoever  has  these 
gets  the  royalty.”  (First  serial 
rights  are  those  involving  maga¬ 
zines.) 

Mr.  Wishengrad  continued:  “I 
read  a  book  first  for  a  general 
reading.  If  I  think  it's  good  for 
syndication  I  read  it  a  second  time 
to  cut  it  and  decide  the  number  of 
instalments.  Fiction  is  tougher  to 
cut  than  non-fiction  because  the 
story  thread  has  to  be  maintained. 
You  always  look  for  a  best-seller, 
but  often  books  you’re  not  sure  of 
fool  you  and  go  over  well.” 

After  the  book  it  cut,  he  sends 
out  a  general  mailing  to  a  special 
list  of  editors  he  knows  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  books.  “If  the  perfor¬ 


mance  is  good,”  Mr.  Wishengrad 
said,  “I  follow  it  with  a  mailing  to 
a  larger  list  and  often  provide  pro- 
motion  material,  mats,  pictures  and 
text,  to  the  papers.” 

Job  Not  Done 

But  this  is  not  all  the  selling  he 
does.  He  said  he  spends  a  lot  of 
time  on  the  road  himself  taking 
several  large  and  many  smaller 
trips  in  the  course  of  a  year  bv 
car  and  plane.  “In  the  Winter," 
laughed  Mr.  Wishengrad,  “I  usual¬ 
ly  go  South.” 

Books  are  cut  mainly  for  two 
reasons,  he  said  space  and  taste. 
Mr.  Wishengrad  added  he’s  never 
worked  with  an  author,  it  being 
assumed  by  the  publisher  that  the 
editing  will  be  done  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  change  the  author’s  ideas. 
He  has  worked  on  books  by  such 
authors  as  Corey  Ford.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  Nicholas  Monsarrat  and 
John  Gunther.  Said  he,  “I’ve  never 
had  any  kickbacks.” 

“Interest  in  syndicated  books  is 
growing.”  asserted  Mr.  Wishen¬ 
grad.  “They  offer  several  advan¬ 
tages  to  a  newspaper.  People  can 
buy  the  paper  to  read  them,  and 
the  book  publisher  pays  all  the 
expenses  of  promoting  the  book. 
A  good  book  in  a  newspaper  has 
promotion  value,  .^nd  a  bock  that 
is  good  is  a  known  quantity;  h 
has  passed  the  test.  But  no  longer 
do  editors  buy  a  book  just  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  author’s  name  as  they 
often  did.  They  want  to  see  how 
everything  is  handled,  particularly 
sex.” 

Editors’  excuses  for  not  buying  a 
book,  Mr.  Wishengrad  pointed  out 
are  timing,  space,  lack  of  interest 
in  the  subject,  or  duplication.  Rare¬ 
ly,  he  said,  is  lack  of  money  given 
as  a  reason  for  not  taking  a  book. 
“But.”  he  concluded,  “newspapers 
are  more  budget  conscious  than 
they  used  to  be.  and  we  have 
learned  to  scale  our  prices  lower." 

‘Round  Table*  Series 
Enlarged  By  Spadea 

As  OF  January  1  Spadea  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  “Writers’  Round  Table" 
(called  “For  the  Record”  when  it 
was  started  in  March)  will  go  from 
three  times  a  week  distribution  to 
seven  times  a  week.  However, 
since  minimum  order  from  the  syn¬ 
dicate  remains  three,  editors  will 
not  have  to  carry  more  than  they 
now  do  if  they  don’t  want  to. 

According  to  James  V.  Spadea. 
president  and  now  editor  since  the 
departure  of  Victor  Laskey  some 
months  ago,  editorial  base  of  the 
feature  is  being  broadened;  three 
out  of  the  seven  weekly  articles 
will  be  completely  nonpolitical  and 
the  remaining  four  will  be  diviikd 
equally  between  conservative  and 
liberal  viewpoints. 

Coincident  with  all  this  t^  staff 
of  name  writers,  which  originally 
numbered  25  wilting  on  a  rotat¬ 
ing  basis,  has  been  increased  to  58 
(E&P,  Jan.  31,  page  50). 

Sterling  Spadea,  son  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  now  is  sales  manager. 
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Just  a  minute,  Doc . .  ."Scotch”  is  a  brand 
name  for  tape— don’t  forget  the  quotes! 


NOTE  •  While  we  welcome  the  mention 
of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  you 
respect  our  registered  trade-mark.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


"Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape — or  “Scotch” 
Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say 
cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 


Saint  Paul 


Minnmota 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


More  Liberal  Tax  Rule 
Favors  Expansion  Fund 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


It  is  the  opinion  of  R.  N. 
Smith,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  as  stated  re¬ 
cently  in  the  newspaper  controllers’ 
bulletin,  that  court  decisions  of  late 
go  far  to  liberalize  the  restrictions 
applied  to  newspaper  expansion 
under  Section  102  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  case  of  1 0  years  ago. 

.\n  examination  of  the  more  fa¬ 
vorable  decision,  in  the  case  of 
Crawford  County  Printing  &  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  may  serve  to 
guide  management  thinking  on  div¬ 
idend  declarations  at  year-end. 

A  claim  was  made  against  the 
Crawford  company,  publishers  of 
the  Bucyrus  (Ohio)  Telegraph 
Forum,  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  a  tax  defi¬ 
ciency  of  $75,150.63  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  1945  to  March  31,  1950, 
under  Sectioi^  102  which  relates 
to  surtaxes. 

That  section  says,  in  part: 

“The  fact  that  the  earnings  or 
profits  of  the  corporation  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  accumulate  beyond  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  business 
shall  be  determinative  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  avoid  the  surtax  upon 
shareholders  unless  the  corporation 
by  a  clear  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  shall  prove  to  the  con¬ 
trary.” 

30- Year  Expansion 
This  company  was  organized  30 
years  ago.  R.  C.  Hoiles,  with 
members  of  his  family  and  his 
brother,  F.  A.  Hoiles,  owned  not 
only  the  stock  of  this  firm  but 
also  the  stock  of  the  publisher  of 
the  Alliance  (Ohio)  Review.  In 
1919  these  brothers  acquired  the 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Times  Herald  and 


three  years  later  the  .Mansfield 
(Ohio)  News.  These  publications 
were  sold,  however,  about  1930 
and  five  years  later  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register  was  purchased, 
follow^  in  1945  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette  Telegraph,  in  1946  the 
Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal  Demo¬ 
crat  and  in  1948  the  Odessa 
(Tex.)  American. 

The  accumulated  surplus  of  this 
taxpayer  in  1950  amounted  to 
$229,530.83.  This  accumulation 
was  offset  by  expenditures  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $500,000  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Odessa  American,  new 
presses  for  the  Bucyrus  Telegraph 
Forum  and  the  acquisition  of  these 
other  newspapers. 

“The  ultimate  findings  of  fact 
toll  the  death  knell  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  determination  that  this 
taxpayer  was  liable  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  surtax  under  Section  102,” 
said  the  United  States  Tax  Court 
in  holding  this  accumulated  sur¬ 
plus  exempt  from  surtax. 

“Almost,  if  not  quite,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  newspaper  career, 
R.  C.  Hoiles  was  devoted  to  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  building  a  chain  of  news¬ 
papers  to  serve  as  an  outlet  for  his 
economic  and  governmental  be¬ 
liefs.  He  held  very  pronounced 
views  and  concepts  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  rights  of  the  individual  and 
the  state  as  reflected  in  their  day- 
to-day  life.  In  his  advocacy  of 
his  theories  and  principles  he  was 
a  tireless  zealot.  Each  step  in  the 
acquisition  of  his  chain  of  news¬ 
papers  was  integrated  with  and  dic¬ 
tated  by  his  addiction  to  such  prin¬ 
ciples. 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORN  OUT,  AFTER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES 
YOUR  DESK? 

Then  why  not  suhscrihe  now  and  have  a  subscription 
sent  to  your  home  each  week?  It  will  pay  you  to 

have  a  “Fresh**  7  *" 

copy  delivered  to  '  SEND  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  TO 
I  MY  HOME  FOR  THE  NEXT  52 
your  home  where  i  ISSUES  ($6.50) 


copy  delivered  to 
your  home  w’here 
relaxation  and 
El&P  easy-chair 
reading  go  hand- 
in-hand. 


□  Check  enclosed  □  Bill  me  later 


“There  is  no  contention  and 
none  could  be  fairly  made,  that 
the  taxpayer  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  proscribed  by  Section  102. 
Nor  was  this  taxpayer  a  mere  hold¬ 
ing  company.  It  was  an  operating 
company  engaged  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business. 

‘The  question  is — was  this  com¬ 
pany  in  any  of  the  taxable  years 
availed  of  for  the  purpose  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  impingement  of  taxes  on  its 
shareholders  by  accumulating  a 
greater  surplus  than  was  necessary 
for  the  reasonable  needs  of  its 
business? 

“Determination  of  the  reason¬ 
able  needs  of  its  business  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  task  for  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  corporation. 
What  is  reasonable  in  one  situation 
may  be  unreasonable  in  a  different 
context  of  facts.  We  should  be 
hestitant  to  attribute  a  sinister  or 
ulterior  motive  to  the  corporation 
unless  such  a  factual  situation 
clearly  appears. 

“The  law  contemplates  that  any 
legitimate  business  may  grow  if 
legitimate  means  be  employed. 
There  are  various  and  sundry 
ways,  all  legitimate,  by  which  a 
business  may  acquire  the  means  of 
growth  and  finance  its  proper  ex¬ 
pansion.  It  can  issue  capital  stock 
or  other  securities.  It  may  resort 
to  bank  loans.  Yet  again,  it  may 
plow  its  earnings  back  into  the 
business  for  immediate  use.  Still 
another  method,  equally  legiti¬ 
mate,  absent  an  ulterior  purpose,  is 
to  accumulate  its  earnings  until  the 
expansion  can  be  timely  under¬ 
taken.  The  abuse  of  this  last 
method  was  the  genesis  of  section 
102  and  its  forebears.  This  method 
was  employed  by  this  taxpayer. 
The  question  is — was  it  legiti¬ 
mately  so  employed? 

“The  taxpayer’s  purpose  in  the 
accumulation  of  earnings  was  well 
understood  and  persistently  fol¬ 
lowed.  At  all  times  it  was  alert  to 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  in¬ 
terest  in  a  small-city  newspaper. 
With  this  end  in  view  it  invested 
its  surplus  funds  in  liquid  or 
readily  saleable  securities,  ad  in¬ 
terim  investments,  so  to  speak.  The 
records  show  the  successful  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  taxpayer’s  policy  and  its 
expansion. 

The  actual  acquisition  of  news¬ 
papers,  or  substantial  interests 
therein,  some  in  the  taxable  years, 
effectually  refute  and  fully  and 
sufficiently  answer  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioner  that 
there  was  an  unreasonable  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  funds  dictated  by 
a  purpose  to  lessen  the  tax  burden 
of  its  stockholders.  In  pursuit  of 
this  policy  not  only  did  this  tax¬ 
payer  invest  all  of  its  surplus  funds 
periodically  in  carefully  planned 
expansion,  in  some  instances  it 
borrowed  further  funds  to  accom¬ 
plish  such  expansion. 

“It  is  clearly  proved  that  the 
earnings  and  profits  which  the  tax¬ 
payer  accumulated  were  not  be¬ 
yond  the  reasonable  needs  of  its 
business.” 


Election  Query 
To  City  Editor 
Begets  Machines 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 

A  move  initiated  more  than 
three  years  ago  by  a  New  Kensing¬ 
ton  Daily  Dispatch  reporter  to  have 
voting  machines  replace  the  paper 
ballot  system  was  capped  with  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  Nov.  3  election.  Voters 
cast  a  5-to-l  vote  in  favor  of 
machines. 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  voting  machines  and 
the  evils  of  the  paper  ballot  sys¬ 
tem  were  written  in  1951,  1952 
and  again  this  year  by  Joseph  Or- 
avec,  city  editor. 

William  Ahlstrom,  managing 
editor,  said  Mr.  Oravec’s  series  of 
six  articles  sent  voter  interest  in 
the  mechanized  system  of  voting  to 
a  new  high. 

Mr.  Oravec’s  interest  in  voting 
machines  developed  from  a  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  him  by  an  office-seeker 
in  the  1949  election. 

The  candidate  telephoned  at 
12:30  p.m.,  the  day  after  election, 
and  asked  for  results.  The  candi¬ 
date  was  in  search  of  an  answer 
to  his  question:  “Have  I  or  haven’t 
I  been  elected?” 

Mr.  Oravec  then  sought  a 
method  to  speed  election  returns. 
His  articles  on  voting  machines 
followed. 

■ 

Officials  Lose  Suit 
Based  on  Editorial 

Spokane,  Wash. 

That  the  Spokesman-Review  did 
not  libel  Cliff  Yelle,  Washington 
State  auditor,  and  Jack  Taylor, 
former  state  land  commissioner,  in 
an  editorial  July  31,  1951,  is  the 
ruling  entered  in  Superior  Court 
here  in  a  libel  suit  for  $150,000 
against  Cowles  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  James  1,.  Bracken,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Holding  that  the  language  of  the 
editorial  was  not  libelous  per  se. 
Judge  Ralph  P.  Edgerton  ruled 
that  it  did  not  impute  any  miscon¬ 
duct  in  office  or  want  of  official  in¬ 
tegrity. 

■ 

Hearings  Are  Sought 
On  Ordnance  Expose 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Rep.  Carl  Durham,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Democrat,  has  announced  that 
he  will  seek  hearings  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  charges  of  inefficiency  in  the 
Army  Ordnance  Corps  made  in  a 
series  of  copyright  articles  in  Oc¬ 
tober  in  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News. 

The  articles,  prepared  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  feature  writer,  Jacob  Hay, 
pointed  to  “inefficiency  and  bun¬ 
gling”  in  the  Ordnance  Corps. 

The  Daily  News  reported  it  had 
received  offers  of  evidence  of  ad¬ 
ditional  “bungles”  from  soldiers 
and  civilian  technicians. 
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Yesterday -a  kitchen  laboratory 

Today- a  vital  industry 


In  1824  a  Leeds,  England  bricklayer  burned  mixtures  of  limestone 
and  clay  to  clinkers  on  his  kitchen  stove.  Eventually  lie  found  the 
right  proportions  for  a  clinker  that  could  bt*  ground  into  cement. 
He  called  it  portland  cement  because  it  resembled  in  color  a  stone 
quarried  on  the  Isle  of  Portland  olf  the  English  coast. 

.Mixed  with  water,  portland  cement  forms  a  paste  that  binds 
such  aggregates  as  sand,  gravel,  crushed  stone  or  blast  furnace 
slag  into  concrete.  Concrete  is  so  durable,  strong,  economical  and 
firesafe  that  it  became  one  of  the  most  widely  used  building  mate¬ 
rials  for  homes  and  hangars,  highways  and  hospitals,  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  factories,  sewers  and  schools,  pipe  lines  and  public  works. 

As  a  result,  making  portland  cement  has  become  a  vital  industry.  • 
The  process  involves  more  than  80  scientifically-controlled  opt'ra- 
tions.  It  refjuires  some  of  the  largest  moving  machinery  and  some 
of  the  most  delicate  instruments  in  all  industry. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association  is  dedicated  to  finding  ways 
to  make  more  durable  and  lower-annual-cost  concrete  and  to  de¬ 
veloping  more  economical  construction  procedures.  Its  prograni 
of  research,  technical  service  and  education  is  made  possible  by 
the  support  of  its  member  companies,  listed  at  the  right. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 
A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement 
and  concrete  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER  COMPANIES 

SttM  PMtIaad  Caawat  C*.,  Bay  City.  Mkh. 

AUotm  Diviswa,  Mnl  Ctmnrt  C*.,  Mobile 
Alinrtawa  Pcrtlaad  CtniMt  C*.,  Calasauqua.  Pa. 

Alplia  Partkad  Cnamt  Ca.,  Easton.  Pa. 

AriiMM  Pwtkad  CtMMt  C*.,  Kilhlo.  Ahz 
Ariiwsas  Dhrisiaa,  Idaol  CmiMt  C*.,  lirr/e  Pack,  Ark 
Ask  Grava  UaM  S  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Kansas  City 
Tba  SassaaMf  Liawslaaa  S  Caaiaal  Ca.,  Youngstown 
■ritisb  Calawhia  Caaiaat  Ca.,  lid.,  Vkloria,  8  C. 

ColifanMa  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  los  Angeles 
Caaada  Caaiaat  Ca.,  ltd.,  Montreal 
Calarada  Dhrisiaa,  Idaal  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Denver 
CaasaKdatad  Caaiaat  Car^,  Chicago 
Raasas  Divisiaa,  Fredonh 
MicUgaa  Divisiaa,  joclson 
Capiay  Caaiaat  Maaalactariag  Ca.,  Coploy.  Pa. 

Caaibailaad  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Choftonooga 
Daway  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  IConsas  City 
Dragaa  Caaiaat  Ca.,  lac..  New  Yorl 
Tha  Diaaiiad  Partlaad  Caawat  Ca.,  Middle  Branch.  Ohio 
tadaral  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  lac,  BuPalo 
Gaaarai  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Chicago 
riarida  Divisiaa,  Tampa 

Sifaal  Maaataia  I  wisiaa,  Chattanooga  I 

TriaHy  Divisiaa,  Dallas 

Tba  Glaas  Falls  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,Glens  Falls.  N  Y. 
Giaaa  tag  Caaiaat  Divisiaa,  Pittsbargh  Caba  aad 
Cbaaacal  Ca.,  Pittsburgh 
GaM  Divisiaa,  Maal  Caiaaat  Ca.,  Houston 
Hawbaya-Margaatta  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Des  Moines 
Harcalas  Caaiaat  Carp.,  Philadelphia 
Hanaitaga  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Nashville  r 
Haraa  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Detroit 
Kaystaaa  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Philadelphia 
Kasaias  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Louisville 
labigb  Partlaad  Caiaaat  Ca.,  Allentown.  Pa. 
laaa  Star  Caaiaat  Carp.,  New  Yorl 
laagbara  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Son  Antonio 
laaisiaaa  Divisiaa,  Idaal  Caaiaat  Ca.,  New  Orleans 
laaisvilla  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Louisville 
Moaitawac  PartlaaJ  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Marqaatta  Caaiaat  Maaalactariag  Ca.,  Chicago 
Madasa  Partlaad  Caawat  Ca.,  Cleveland 
Tba  Missaari  Partlaad  Caawat  Ca.,  St.  Louis 
Tba  Maaorcb  Caawat  Ca.,  Humboldt.  Kan. 

Moaalitb  Partlaad  Caawat  Ca.,  Los  Angeles 

Maaatitb  Partlaad  Midwast  Ca.,  Los  Angeles  I 

Natiaaal  Caawat  Ca.,  Birmingham 

Notiaaal  Partlaad  Caawat  Ca.,  Philadelphia 

Naioratb  Caawat  Ca.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Nobrosba  Divisiaa,  Idaal  Caawat  Ca.,  Omaha 
Nartb  Aawricoa  Caawat  Carp.,  New  York 
Nartbwastara  Partlaad  Caowiit  Co.,  Seattle 
Nartbvrastara  Statas  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca., 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

OblabaaiB  Divisiaa,  Idaal  Caawat  Co.,  Oklahoma  City 
Tba  Olyoipic  Partlaad  Caawat  Co.,  ltd.,  Seattle 
Paarlass  Caawat  Carp.,  Detroit 
Poaa-Oixia  Caawat  Carp.,  New  York 
Patasbey  Partlaad  Caawat  Ca.,  Petoskey.  Mkh. 

Pittsbargb  Plata  Glass  Co.,  Celaiabia  Caawat  Divisiaa, 
Zanesville,  Ohio 

Rivarsida  Caawat  Co.,  los  Angeles 
Sam  Aataow  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Co.,  Son  Antonio 
Saatbwastara  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Co.,  los  Angeles 
Tba  Stoodard  liaw  G  Staoa  Co.,  Baltimore 
Staadard  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Divisiaa,  Diaaiaad 
Albali  Ca.,  Cleveland 
St.  Mary's  Caawat  Ca.,  ltd.,  Toronto 
Sopariar  Caawat  Divisiaa,  Now  Torb  Cool  Solas  Ca., 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Sopariar  Partlaad  Caaiaat,  lot.,  Seattle 

Tbraa  Farbs  Divisiaa,  Idaal  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Butte,  Mont. 

Uaiaa  Partlaad  Divisiaa,  Idaal  Caaiaat  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City 

Uoivarsal  Atlas  Caaiaat  Ca.,  New  York 

Vollay  Farga  Caawat  Ca.,  Cotosouquo,  Pa. 

Vahariaor  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 
WbitabaH  Caaiaat  MaaaFoctariag  Ca.,  Philadelphia 
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Metro  Editors 
Praise  Quality 
Of  Features 


Pride  of  Empire 
Inspires  New 
London  Daily 

By  Doris  Willens 

London 

A  new  London  morning  news¬ 
paper  went  on  sale  Oct.  27  when 
William  J.  Brittain  expanded  his 
weekly  Recorder  to  a  daily. 

The  last  national  daily  started — 
excepting  the  Communist  Daily 
Worker  in  1930 — was  the  Daily 
Herald  in  1912. 

The  Recorder's  immediate  cir¬ 
culation  goal  is  100,000.  With  a 
sales  price  of  two-pence  (about 
2 Vi  cents)  it  will  at  100,000  show 
a  profit.  It  is  described  as  a  qual¬ 
ity  newspaper,  politically  independ¬ 
ent. 

Readers  of  the  weekly  Recorder 
have  long  noted  some  sort  of  affin¬ 
ity  between  it  and  the  Beaver- 
brook  press.  There  are  reprints  in 
the  Recorder  from  Beaverbrook 
papers.  And  when  Lord  Beaver¬ 
brook  was  asked  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Press  whether 
there  was  anyone  who  might  com¬ 
pete  with  established  newspapers, 
he  replied: 

“Yes,  there  is  a  young  fellow 
called  William  J.  Brittain.  He  is 
sound  and  good.” 

Perhaps  the  only  tangible  affin¬ 
ity  between  the  two  publishers  is 
their  fervent  pride  and  belief  in 
“the  Empire.”  But  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  Mr.  Brittain  felt  called 
upon  to  stress  that  no  Fleet  Street 
group  is  associated  in  any  way 
with  the  financing  of  his  new  daily. 

It  was  said  that  Mr.  Brittain 
will  own  75  percent  of  the  new 
company.  The  Recorder  Ltd., 
which  will  have  a  capitalization  of 
$350,000  in  ordinary  shares  and 
$60,000  in  loans. 

If  the  daily  Recorder  is  success¬ 
ful,  it  will  be  a  remarkable 
achievement  for  48-year-old  Edi¬ 
tor-Publisher  Brittain.  He  began 
as  a  working  journalist  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  By  the  time  he  was  28  he 
was  editor  of  the  Sunday  Dispatch 
(“When  there  was  no  catering  to 
the  salacious,”  he  points  out). 

For  a  while  he  worked  in  Ca¬ 
nada.  Later  he  bought  a  London 


ture  features  provided  by  the 

IN  APPRECIATION — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Metro  Group  Metro  Group  editorial  service  and 
editorial  board,  Chairman  Paul  D.  Aird,  presents  a  silver  bowl  to  to  the  broadened  base  of  local 
Edward  P.  Kasun,  Pittsburgh  Press,  in  appreciation  of  Mr.  Kasun’s  coverage  in  magazine  style, 
service  as  chairman  from  1947  to  1952.  The  bowl  bears  signatures  nie  all-day  business  sessioo 
of  18  newspaper  editors  and  Metro  taffers  who  worked  with  Mr.  Kasun.  heard  a  report  from  Dick  Ander- 

suburban  paper,  and  built  up  a  columns  by  Randolph  Churchill,  se^’jc^  the  oufstamlhig  stories 

prosperous  Publishing  company  son  of  the  Prime  Minister  dealing  which'afterpublicationbyLem- 
w.  h  12  export  and  industrial  K)ur-  with  the  press  itself,  castigated  newspaper  -  magazines  were 

rh.  P0P“l«^Bntish  newspapers  on  the  ,ater  used  b^  national  magazines. 
L  ke  the  Beaverbrook  press,  the  one  hand  for  publishing  “pomog-  plans  for  expanding  fea- 

weekly  Recorder  has  campaigned  raphy  and  the  eminently  respect-  coverage  were  outlined  bv 

against  Great  Britain's  “sex-s^-  table  Times  of  .Ix,ndon  on  the 

den  press.  The  Recorders  code:  other  for  infirmity  of  purpose.’  .  .  ,!  , 

“1.  Pride  in  Britain  and  the  *  *  •  me  past  year  s  usage  oi  me  serv 

N  •  ICC  s  rn&tcri^l 

c*^'*'*^  Empire.  j  audience  couldn’t  believe  its  The  editors  welcomed  Ernie 

for  entSise  '  ears.  It  had  gathered  for  a  literary  Larsen  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 

I  ■  .  .  luncheon  in  honor  of  Hugh  Cud-  Pioneer  Press,  latest  paper  to  join 

‘M  S  opportunity  to  rise.  ^pp.^  Q^^^p  ^jtorial  service. 

.  hrough  work,  scienti  k  de-  xiirror,  “Publish  and  Be  Damned!”  and  re-elected  Mr.  Aird  chairman 
velo^ent  and  sales  initiative  a  R^^jolph  Churchill,  the  Prime  of  the  editorial  board, 
prosjxro  s  ritish  industry  and  so  jqjj  jn  jq  ^jose  the  business  ses- 

a  fuller  and  happier  life  for  all.  introduce  Mr.  Cudlipp.  .sions  the  editors  joined  W.  E. 

The  first  editorials  in  the  new  instead  of  the  usual  niceties,  Hosac,  president  of  Metro  Group, 

paper  indicated  that  its  sympa-  yjj.  Churchill  chose  to  make  a  and  members  of  his  staff  for  an 
hies  g^era  y  might  be  wit  ri  -  .^garing  attack  on  newspapers  of  informal  get-together  at  the  New 

r*  He  denounced  the  London  press  .Attending  the  ainual  meeting 

The  Reorder  l^hves  in  G^;  j 

has  prid  in  t  in  uence  or  e  (f^om  criticism),  though  it  editor,  Boston  Globe;  William  J. 

dishes  out  a  cataract  of  filth.  .  .”  Barney,  magazine  editor,  Buffalo 
f  I  ^  r’  ■  th  H  “The  river  of  pornography  and  Courier-Express;  A.  M.  Kennedy, 

S  "Jncoraees  wo?^  a^^  fodry  from  Sunday  edUor,  Chicago  Tribune; 

ress,  encourages  wor  and  a  de  Street,”  he  said,  was  “deep  Philip  W.  Porter,  Sunday  editor. 

mn?tv"^r”i*v<*rvhoHv  tn  and  fast-flowing.”  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Paul  D. 

tunity  for  everybody  to  make  for  ®  *  •  j  e  j  r  r....,..,.. 

themselves  a  prosperous  and  fuller  Churchill  also  criticized  the  ^  *n  VhS^’ 

life”  "disgusting  impertinence”  with  Detroit  Ncms,  Hyman  Chester, 

The  first  of  a  series  of  weekly  '^hich  a  large  section  of  the  pres^  w 

_ _ handled  news  of  Royalty.  He  was  Journal,  William  White,  Jr.,  as 

particularly  unhappy  about  the  “'stant  managing  editor.  Sew  York 
I  Mirror’s  poll  on  whether  Princess  News;  Ben  K.  Handel,  magazine 
I  Marearet  should  marrv  Grn.  Cant,  editor.  New  York  News;  Aren 
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dependability 


Free  your  office 
..  from  typing  fotig 


Typing  fatigue  is  costly  in  any  office  ...  in 
needless  errors,  in  lagging  speed,  in  wasted 
supplies,  in  drooping  spirits.  But  you  can  free 
your  office  from  these  expensive  handicaps  by 
installing  IBM  Electric  Typewriters! 

IBM’s  remove  the  cause  of  typing  fatigue 
.  .  .  they  have  the  lightest  touch,  the  easiest 
keyboard  slope  .  .  .  even  the  carriage  is  re¬ 
turned  and  spaced  electrically. 

More  and  more  offices  today  are  stand¬ 
ardizing  on  IBM's  because  they  find  more 
work  gets  done  faster,  and  looks  better.  Office 
morale  is  higher,  job  turnover  lower.  Wouldn’t 
IBM’s  be  a  fine  thing  for  your  office,  too? 


IBM,  Dept.  EP^ 

590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

I  [  Please  send  illustrated  folders  on  IBM 
Electric  Typetoriiers. 

I  I  Pd  like  to  see  the  IBM  Electric  Typewriter. 
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Gxnpany. 


Address. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
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Readers  Say 

continued  from  page  2 


Good  Reporting 

To  THE  Editor:  I  should  like 
to  compliment  whoever  covered 
my  talk  at  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  Chicago.  As  you  well 
know,  the  value  of  any  newspaper 
is  a  pretty  tricky  subject  and  loose 
reporting  could  have  gotten  my 
neck  out  about  179  miles. 

Marion  R.  Krehbiel 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service,  Inc.,  Norton,  Kan. 

Whoopsl 

To  THE  Editor:  E&P  (Oct.  31, 
page  42)  reports  how  St.  Louis  fi¬ 
nance  men  took  press  advice  on 
getting  along  with  the  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate. 

Listing  highlights  of  the  advice: 

“3.  Learn  the  difference  between 
news  and  advertising  copy;  give 
the  former  to  the  ad  department; 
give  the  news  to  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment;  don’t  mix  the  two.” 

How’s  that  again? 

Are  you  latter-perfect  on  this? 
Something  is  mixed  for  sure. 

Andrew  McWhiney 
Max  H.  Jacobs  Agency 
Houston  6,  Tex. 

Ungrammatical 

To  THE  Editor:  Forsaken  in¬ 
deed  is  the  laying  that  should  be 
lying.  I  fear  the  guffawing  about 
“Wrong  .Vddress”  (E&P,  Oct.  31, 
page  11),  may  be  for  “Wrong 
Grammar.”  I  am  sure  the  notice 
referred  to  was  not  laying  but  ly¬ 
ing. 

David  Raffelock 

Director, 

National  Writers  Club, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

*  *  * 

Many  other  letters  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  lying  around.  The  error 
is  duly  noted  and  laid  to  rest. — Ed. 

■ 

Gets  Weekly's  List 

Shelbyville,  Ill. 

The  Shelbyville  Daily  News,  the 
former  Democrat-News  which  be¬ 
came  a  daily  Sept.  14,  has  acquired 
the  circulation  list  of  the  Shelby 
County  Leader,  which  suspended. 


dine-  Westinghouse 

DRiVE  EQUIPMENT 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels . . .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...prcvide  real  produaion  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

Cline  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
340S  W.  47th  St.,  Chkage  32 
Son  Fronchce  •  •  Maw  York  17 


CRUISING  down  to  the  West 
Indies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Far¬ 
rell  are  pictured  aboard  SS  Kyn- 
dam.  He  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 

Offended  by  Story, 
Prisoner  Asks  Release 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A  Central  Prison  inmate  ap¬ 
plied  to  Superior  Court  Judge 
W.  C.  Harris  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  because  he  did  not  like  the 
way  he  was  de.scribed  in  a  news¬ 
paper  article. 

Bill  E.  Holmes  complained  the 
article  had  violated  his  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  and  besmirched  his 
good  name.  Perhaps  so  and  per¬ 
haps  not,  the  judge  ruled,  but 
that’s  hardly  ground  for  habeas 
corpus.  He  denied  the  petition. 

The  petition  charged  that  the  of¬ 
fending  article,  written  by  Jim 
Chaney,  reporter  for  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  said  Holmes 
was  “a  violent  person,”  and  “this 
is  harmful  to  name  and  the  chances 
to  make  a  place  in  the  world.” 

Mr.  Chaney’s  article  was  written 
to  show  that  men  judged  incorri¬ 
gible  by  prison  officials  or  singled 
out  for  mental  observation  are 
being  held  in  an  isolation  ward. 
■ 

Color  Copy  Popular  * 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Color  copy  is  on  the  upsurge 
here,  reports  Roy  A.  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher,  San  Rafael  Independent 
Journal. 
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Guild  Scale  Is  $99 
In  Madison  Contract 

Madison,  Wis. 

Local  64,  Madison  Newspaper 
Guild,  has  negotiated  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Capital-Times  call¬ 
ing  for  a  $5  weekly  increase  for 
editorial  employes  of  five  years’ 
experience.  It  brings  the  top  scale 
to  $99  and  includes  other  holiday 
and  overtime  benefits. 

Signing  of  the  contract  culminat¬ 
ed  approximately  four  months’  ne¬ 
gotiations.  Approximately  30  edi¬ 
torial  workers  are  covered. 


College  Scholarship 
In  Miami  Contest 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald,  in  its  10th 
annual  essay  contest,  has  offered 
a  total  of  $3,277  in  prizes,  includ¬ 
ing  a  four-year  scholarship  at  the 
University  of  Miami. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  high 
school  students  of  public  and  pa¬ 
rochial  institutions.  The  question 
to  be  resolved  is:  “How  can  Dade 
County  plan  for  a  million  popula¬ 
tion  by  1960?” 

Final  judges  will  be  John  S. 
Knight,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Herald  and  other  Knight  news¬ 
papers;  Dr.  Jay  F.  W.  Pearson, 
president  of  the  University  of  Mi¬ 
ami,  and  Thomas  D.  Bailey,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion. 

■Author  of  the  best  essay  will 
receive  the  university  scholarship, 
offered  jointly  by  the  university 
and  the  Herald.  It  is  valued  at 
$2,200. 

If  the  winner  should  be  a  Negro 
student,  a  scholarship  to  Folrida 
.\  and  M  College  will  be  awarded. 

Second  and  third  prizes  are 
$200  and  $300,  respectively.  The 
Herald  will  also  award  $25  for 
the  best  essay  submitted  from  each 
competing  school.  A  ticket  to  the 
New  Year’s  Day  Orange  Bowl 
game  will  be  given  for  the  .second 
best  es.say  from  each  school. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper  will 
award  to  each  of  the  three  schools 
producing  the  grand  prize  winners 
$50  to  be  ased  by  their  student 
governments. 

■ 

Ex-Carrier  Named 
Coast  Publisher 

Burlingame,  Calif. 

James  A.  Wood,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Burlingame  Advance-Star.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  been  continuously 
with  the  Tribune  from  newspaper- 
boy  service  in  February,  except  for 
five  years  of  military  service. 

Mr.  Wood  succeeds  George  A. 
McQueen,  Advance-Star  publisher 
for  17  years.  Mr.  McQueen  re¬ 
signed  to  go  into  the  advertising 
and  public  relations  business.  He 
is  selling  his  interest  in  the  Ad¬ 
vance-Star  back  to  Peninsula  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  Mr.  McQueen  has 
been  with  PNI  24  years. 

EDITOR  <S  PUB 


Unions  Accept 
Ontario  Mills' 
Wage  Increase 

Toronto 

.■\greement  on  a  new  cotract  was 
reached  late  Nov.  6  by  Ontario 
pulp  mill  owners  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  15,000  workers  after  five 
days  of  sessions  here,  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
strike  vote. 

Eleven  Ontario  pulp  mill  oper¬ 
ators  and  representatives  of  nine 
AFL  unions  agreed  on  a  3  per  cent 
wage  increase  and  some  fringe 
benefits  for  a  two-year  contract  to 
run  to  April  30,  1955. 

Increase  with  a  minimum  of 
five  cents  an  hour  are  retroactive 
to  May  1,  1953,  and  bring  the  basic 
wage  to  $1.46  an  hour  and  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  to  $1.76.  The  average  in¬ 
crease  is  6  cents  an  hour,  and  the 
range  is  from  5  to  10  cents. 

The  union  also  won  overtime 
pay  after  the  first  shift  for  certain 
categories  of  shift  workers.  Work¬ 
ers  who  do  not  use  their  five  days’ 
sick  leave  in  a  year,  receive  two 
weeks’  sick  leave  the  next  year. 

The  unions  had  originally  asked 
for  a  5  per  cent  increase  and  this 
had  been  turned  down  by  a  concil¬ 
iation  board,  following  which  a 
strike  vote  was  taken.  The  new 
agreement  covers  20  pulp  mill 
plants,  practically  all  in  Ontario, 
one  in  Quebec  and  one  in  Mani¬ 
toba.  The  settlement  is  expected  to 
set  a  pattern  for  other  pulp  mills 
in  Quebec  province  and  western 
Canada,  and  is  expected  to  stabi¬ 
lize  the  industry  and  the  supply  of 
newsprint  for  some  time. 

■ 

Wallace  to  Head 
CNPA  Labor  Office 

San  Francisco 

Lawrence  A.  Wallace  has  been 
named  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  CNPA  Industrial  Relations  Bu¬ 
reau,  to  succeed  Harold  Schlott- 
hauer,  who  resigned  to  become 
administrative  assistant  to  J.  Hart 
Clinton,  publisher  of  the  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Times. 

James  T.  Dorris  was  named 
manager  of  the  bureau’s  northern 
office,  it  also  was  announced  by 
Warren  Brown,  Jr.,  bureau  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  Richmond  In¬ 
dependent. 

Mr.  Schlotthauer  has  been  with 
the  bureau  since  1945  and  its  man¬ 
ager  seven  years.  Since  1940  he 
has  been  engaged  in  work  connect¬ 
ed  with  employe  relations. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  headed  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  southern  office  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  for  the  past  three  years. 

■ 

Detroit  Medical  Forum 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
Wayne  County  Medical  Society 
joined  forces  to  present  a  seven- 
week  Medical  Forum  series  in  De¬ 
troit  from  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  11. 
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ROLLING  SLABS  AT  J&L'S  PITTSBURGH  WORKS.  Men  in  the  pulpit  operate  controls  that  move  the  white* 


hot  ingot  to  the  rolls  of  J&Ls  new  blooming  mill.  The  ingot  on  successive  poues  is  rolled  into  a  ilob. 


In  steel's  blooming  mill . . .  your  future  takes  shape  I 


INGOTS  OF  STEEL — fiery  hot  from  the 
soaking  pits — enter  the  mill  where 
they  will  be  squeezed  by  powerful 
rolls  into  masses  known  as  “slabs” 
or  “blooms.” 

This  is  the  first  of  a  variety  of 
forming  operations  that  steel  passes 
through  on  its  way  from  furnace  to 
fabricator  to  ultimate  use  by  you.  In 


steel’s  blooming  mill  your  future 
takes  shape.  Your  work,  your  play, 
and  your  freedom  depend  upon  the 
ingots  that  pass  through  the  rolls  of 
the  blooming  mill.  Nearly  everything 
you  own  has  some  steel  in  it  or  relies 
upon  steel  for  its  manufacture. 

At  J&L,  steel-making  is  geared  to 
the  ever-growing  importance  of  pro¬ 


ducing  more  and  better  steels.  For 
one  hundred  years,  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  has  been 
pioneering  in  the  steel  business.  To¬ 
day  finds  J&L  mills  and  finishing 
operations  expanded  and  modern¬ 
ized.  Jones  &  Laughlin’s  long-range 
planning  has  an  eye  on  future  prob¬ 
lems  and  demands. 


Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 


PITTSBURGH 
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^orld-telegram  s  sun 

like  Its  new  Regal  dress 


Here  is  what  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun  said  about  its  new 
type  face,  Intertype  Regal  No.  2,  in  a  series  of  feature  articles 


Hearty  Reader  Approval 

“Hearty  approval  has  been  given  by  read¬ 
ers  for  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun’s 
new  and  larger  type.  This  reader  enthu¬ 
siasm  backs  up  the  medical  endorsement 
given  to  the  new  type  by  the  officers  of  the 
1000-member  New  York  State  Optometric 
Assn.” 


a  new  and  larger  type  face— Intertype 
Regal  No.  2.  The  machines  pour  hot  metal 
against  the  matrices  to  form  letter  by 
letter  the  lines  of  type  which  give  this 
newspaper’s  feature  and  news  stories  a 
new  look.” 


No  Ink  Traps 

“In  addition  to  its  larger  size,  the  wide- 
open  design  of  the  new  type,  called  Inter¬ 
type  Regal  No.  2,  guarantees  that  ink  will 
not  become  trapped  in  the  curves  of  the 
letters  during  the  printing  of  the  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun.  The  elimination  of 
such  ‘ink  traps,’  which  cause  blurs  and 
smudges  in  the  lines  of  type,  is  another 
reason  why  each  word  stands  out  clearly.” 


Endorsed  by  Optometrists 
“The  New  York  State  Optometric  Assn., 
with  approximately  1000  members,  has 
given  complete  endorsement  of  the  new 
Regal  type  and  enthusiastic  approval  of 
the  World-Telegram  and  Sun’s  decision  in 
making  the  change.” 


A  New  Look 

“It  took  approximately  600,000  of  the 
brass  mold  (matrix)  to  convert  a  city  block 
of  Intertype  typesetting  machines  wffien 
the  World -Telegram  and  Sun  changed  to 


Doctor  Hails  New  Type 
“  ‘Just  about  the  major  complaint  we  get 
from  people  coming  to  us  for  help  is  that 
they  can’t  read  their  newspaper  because 
the  type  is  blurred  or  too  smjill,’  said  Dr. 
Harold  M.  Fisher,  president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  ‘Your  selection  is  obviously  a  great 
improvement  and  fills  a  very  definite  need. 
It’s  one  w’e  feel  more  newspapers  should 
recognize.’  ”  This  is  <>  point  Reqal 


you  too  will  stimulate  new”readCT^**i*  using  REGAL 

S  ST? 

Pica  column  setting  including  theTow  iTiT 

Your  Intertype  representative^  n  '^'^'^-transmitted  tap^ 
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Look  to  Progressive  INTERTYPE 
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PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 


SECTION 


Justowriter  Operation  on  La.  Daily 
Suggests  Link  With  Tape  Circuits 


Newspaper  “cold  type”  compo-  lithographic)  press,  since  Decem- 
sition  by  typewriter  typist,  using  ber,  1939.  Its  present  press  is  a 


the  full  possible  speed  of  the  typist  roll-fed  Webendorfer  installation 
and  electronic  justification  of  the  capable  of  turning  out  16  pages 


lines  to  produce  even  right  margins,  tabloid,  or  eight  full-size,  folded 
became  a  reality  this  week  in  the  and  trimmed,  at  a  top  speed  of 


plant  of  the  Opelousas  (La.)  Daily  13,500  per  hour. 


World. 

The  World  has  placed  in  type- 


Type  has  heretofore  been  set  on 
conventional  linecasting  machines. 


setting  production  the  first  models  from  which  reproduction  proofs 
of  the  8-point  Justowriter,  a  tape-  are  taken.  These  will  continue  in 


punching  justifying  typewriter  service  for  headlines  and  display 
which  has  just  been  put  on  the  matter,  and  for  such  body  type  as 


market  by  Commercial  Controls  be  required  from  them. 


Corp.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Daily  World  business  man- 


The  newspaper  installed  three  ager,  Hugh  Thistlethwaite,  an  elec- 


•‘recorder”  models,  which  punch 
tapes  somewhat  similar  to  Tele- 


trical-mechanical  engineer,  attend¬ 
ed  a  servicemen's  training  course  at 


typesetter  tapes,  and  two  “repro-  Commercial  Controls. 


duccr”  models  which  automatically  The  Justowriter  can  produce 


type  8  point  justified  columns  of  only  one  size  type  from  a  given 
type  “proofs”  from  the  tapes.  The  installation.  The  World’s  repro¬ 


newspaper  prints  by  offset. 
Proportional  Spacing 


ducers  are  equipped  with  an  8- 
point  text  tape,  which  Mr.  This- 


In  operation,  typists  copy  news  tiethwaite  said  is  not  ideal  in  ap- 
matter,  which  operation  punches  pearance  for  newspaper  work,  as  it 


coded  holes  in  tape  fed  into  the  ^  book  face.  The  manufacturer 


which  means  that  it  has 
reader  as  well  as  puncher. 


machines.  A  light  above  the  key-  bas  a  newspaper  type  in  prwess  of  is  a  reproducer  which 

board  indicates  the  available  area  design.  Twelve-point  machines  for 

in  which  the  line  may  be  ended  to  reproductions  are  available,  with  a  which  means  that  it  has  a  tape 

secure  justification.  By  returning  variety  of  faces.  reader  as  well  as  puncher.  With 

the  carriage  during  this  light-on  Tapes  operating  the  Justowriter  this  machine  it  is  possible  to  punch 
period,  a  justification  code  is  placed  interchangeable  with  press  one  tape  and  feed  it  back  through 

in  the'tape.  service  tapes,  as  the  Justowriter  the  machine  and  reproduce  the 

Those  tapes  are  fed  into  the  re-  ^  seven-digit  tape  while  TTS  material  (not  justified)  for  such 

producer,  which  “reads”  the  tape,  “ses  a  six-digit  tape.  (Seven  holes  work  as  repeating  the  same  cor- 

then  automatically  adjusts  word  across  the  tape.)  The  seventh  respondence  over  and  over. 


Justowriters  in  the  plant  of  the  Opelousas  (La.)  Daily  World.  Three 
machines  nearest  are  recorders,  which  punch  tape.s.  Fourth  machine 
is  a  reproducer  which  turns  out  justified  copy. 


Tapes  operating  the  Justowriter  this  machine  it  is  possible  to  punch 
are  not  interchangeable  with  press  one  tape  and  feed  it  back  through 


service  tapes,  as  the  Justowriter  the  machine  and  reproduce  the 
uses  a  seven-digit  tape  while  TTS  material  (not  justified)  for  such 


Folosetter  Book 
In  Times  Roman 


then  automatically  adjusts  word 


spaces  to  type  the  line  to  the  proper  ‘^'Sit  is  the  justifying  code 


length.  The  reproducer  uses  a  one¬ 
time  carbon  ribbon  to  give  good  c 
reproduction  proofs. 

Unlike  common  typewriters,  the 
Justowriter  has  proportional  spac-  "■ 
ing  to  give  the  appearance  of  “hot” 
type.  Thus  the  “i”,  for  instance, 
occupies  only  two-fifths  the  space 
of  an  “m.” 

^eed  of  the  recorders  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  speed  of  the  typist. 
The  keyboard  is  electric.  Speed  of 
the  reproducer  is  120  words  per 
minute,  or  an  average  of  15  lines 
of  one  column  (two  inches  wide) 
type  matter  per  minute. 

Typists  are  currently  being 
trained  in  the  operation  of  the 
machines,  and  Publisher  John  R. 
Thistlethwaite  stated  that  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  determine  the  full  pro¬ 
duction  potential. 

With  three  as  yet  untrained 
typists,  the  Justowriters  set  31  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  straight  matter  in 
61  different  news  items. 

“We  expect  the  Justowriters  to 
carry  most  of  the  load  of  body 
type  production,”  the  publisher 
said. 

The  newspaper  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  daily,  using  an  offset  (photo- 


One  of  the  World's  three  record- 
s  is  a  “recorder-reproducer,” 


Hugh  Thistlewaite  believes  it 
will  be  possible  to  utilize  ITS 
tapes. 


I”-!* 
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Reproducer  machine  “reads”  tape  and  prints  columnar  copy  in  8  point 
type,  ready  for  makeup  in  the  offset  production  process  which  the 
Daily  W'orld  has  used  since  1939. 


Ceremonies  marking  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  The  Columbia  Historical 
Portrait  of  New  York,  which  rep¬ 
resents  a  major  change  in  printing 
methods,  took  place  Nov.  6  at  the 
Intertype  Corporation  offices  in 
Brooklyn. 

The  book,  published  by  Double¬ 
day  &  Company,  is  the  first  gravure 
printed  book  using  photocomposi¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Alma  Cardi,  senior  book 
designer,  and  Mr.  L.eonard  Shatz- 
kin,  assistant  to  director  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  of  Doubleday,  presented 
a  copy  to  Harry  G.  Willnus,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Intertype  Corporation, 
which  developed  the  Fotosetter. 

Once  Doubleday  had  decided  to 
use  photocomposition,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  Intertype  to  provide  the 
selected  type,  namely.  Times  Ro¬ 
man.  The  work  involved  a  highly 
specialized  process  of  making  many 
master  drawings,  converting  them 
into  photographic  positives  and 
printing  hundreds  of  precise  nega¬ 
tive  letter  images  for  the  character¬ 
bearing  matrices  of  the  Fotosetter. 

The  Columbia  Historical  Por¬ 
trait  of  New  York  was  published 
in  observance  of  the  Tricentennial 
of  New  York  City  and  the  Bicen¬ 
tennial  of  Columbia  University. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Stalk  Eliminators  in  Press  Room, 
From  Tinsel  to  Radioactive  Agents 

By  Eugene  P.  Ernest 

Safety  Officer,  Government  Printing  Office 


Part  of  a  talk  given  at  the 
conference  on  industrial  safety 
sponsored  by  the  National  Safe¬ 
ty  Congress  in  Chicago. 

■ 

The  printing  industry  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  static  electricity  be¬ 
cause  of  its  interference  with  pro¬ 
duction  efficiency. 

The  Crosby-Fiske-Forster  Hand¬ 
book  of  Fire  Prevention  lists  static 
sparks  on  presses  as  one  of  the 
special  hazards  of  the  industry, 
but  static  is  not  listed  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  fire. 

Other  cause  listings  of  as  little 
as  3  per  cent  would  indicate  that 
static  as  a  cause  of  printing  indus¬ 
try  fires  and  explosions  is  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

Furthermore,  static  discharge  is 
at  best  an  insignificant  injury  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  industry;  the  fact  is  that 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  serious 
injury  caused  by  the  accidental  dis¬ 
charge  of  static  electricity  in  any 
branch  of  the  printing  industry. 
This  lack  of  such  injuries  is  easily 
explained:  properly  installed  ma¬ 
chinery  is  electrically  grounded, 
and  any  increase  of  differential  to 
ground  is  immediately  carried  off. 
Since  the  static  charge  on  paper 
is  discharged  on  contact  only  at 
that  point  where  contact  occurs, 
voltages  involved  are  so  low  that 
no  shock  is  possible. 

Possible  Loss  Is  Serious 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possible 
loss  faced  by  the  printing  industry 
from  the  production  standpoint  is 
serious.  The  erratic  action  result¬ 
ing  from  the  static  charges  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  surface  of  paper,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  delivery,  results  in 
frequent  interruption  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  pressroom  and  bindery 
equipment.  It  also  results  in  addi¬ 
tional  labor  for  jogging  of  the  de¬ 
livered  material,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  speed  of  the  equipment.  I 
have  been  informed  that  adverse 
static  conditions  can  result  in  a 
reduction  of  press  speeds  below 


rated  capacity  of  as  much  as  25 
per  cent.  The  effect  on  printing 
costs  can  be  extremely  serious. 

There  are  several  methods  of 
prevention  that  present  no  safety 
problem.  The  practice  of  condi¬ 
tioning  paper  in  storage  rooms 
where  temperature  and  humidity 
approximate  those  of  the  press¬ 
room  is  widely  used  and  critically 
necessary  where  quality  color 
printing  is  produced  Although 
paper  is  essentially  a  dielectric 
material,  the  extent  of  moisture 
content  of  the  paper  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  extent  that  static 
will  “flow”  over  its  surface.  Paper 
conditioned  in  an  atmosphere  of 
50  to  60  per  cent  relative  humidity 
creates  few  static  problems. 

Early  attempts  to  control  static 
utilized  tinsel,  damp  rags  and  wires 
positioned  to  drag  over  the  surface 
of  the  paper  as  it  moved  through 
the  machine.  Tinsel  is  still  widely 
used  with  considerable  effective¬ 
ness. 

Lise  of  Tinsel  Bars 

The  Handbook  on  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  devotes  several  pages  to  the 
use  of  tinsel  “bars,”  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  they  be  positioned  not 
less  than  one-quarter  inch  nor 
more  than  one  inch  from  the  sheet 
and  four  inches  from  the  cylinder 
over  which  the  paper  has  just 
passed.  A  tinsel  bar  is  a  metal 
rod  with  tinsel  spiraled  around  it. 
suspended  from  above  by  ground¬ 
ed  number  four  stranded  copper 
wire  or  rigidly  supported.  On  fold¬ 
ing  and  disc  ruling  machines  the 
tinsel  is  permitted  to  actually 
touch  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

I  have  observed  several  appli¬ 
cations  that  couldn't  possibly  be 
effective,  and  it  appears  that  tinsel 
is  not  too  effective  on  high  speed 
equipment.  However,  on  the 
whole,  tinsel  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  elimination  of  static 
problem.  Evidence  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  Government  Printing 
Office  used  two  and  seven  tenths 
miles  of  tinsel  in  1952. 


For  Publishers  Looking  Ahead  to 
PRESSROOM  EXPANSION 
60  UNITS  HOE  20  FOLDERS 

Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 22%  " — Spray  Fountains 
Reels — ^T  ensions — Pasters 

AVAILABLE  AS  SEXTUPLES  or  OCTUPLES. 

This  equipment  is  located  at  the 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  and  will  be  released 
commencing  Fall  of  1954. 

Inspection  in  Operation  by  Appointment 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


Gas  flame  is  probably  the  most 
commonly  used  means  of  static 
neutralization  in  the  pressroom, 
since  it  also  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  speeding  the  drying  of 
inks.  The  burning  of  the  gas  causes 
an  ionization  of  the  gases. between 
the  sheet  and  the  metallic  housing 
of  the  burner  and  conducts  static 
from  the  paper  to  ground.  It  is 
elementary  that  the  presence  of  a 
gas  flame  produces  a  hazard  of 
serious  proportions.  lammed  sheets 
quickly  ignite  with  possible  injury 
to  the  pressman  or  damage  to  the 
press.  We  have  eliminated  much 
of  the  damage  from  sheet  fires  by 
treating  delivery  tapes  with  a  fire 
proofing  solution  of  borax  and 
boric  acid  to  which  a  dye  has  beqp 
added  to  identify  the  treated  tapes. 
Damage  from  paper  fires  can  be 
held  to  a  minimum  by  prompt  use 
of  carbon  dioxide  extinguishers. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  ideal  since  it 
leaves  no  residue  on  the  press  or 
paper. 

High  voltage  neutralizers  are 
widely  used  for  static  control  on 
presses.  These  units  are  a  source 
of  shock  when  accidentally  touched 
and  will  produce  sparks  that  can 
ignite  explosive  atmospheres.  A 
type  of  high  voltage  neutralizer  is 
approved  for  use  in  explosive  at¬ 
mospheres,  and  the  manufacturer 
claims  that  direct  contact  with  the 
bar  results  in  a  tingling  sensation 
rather  than  a  shock.  High  voltage 
neutralizers  are  more  effective  than 
tinsel,  and  will  handle  just  about 
every  static  problem. 

Radioactive  Materials 

Shortly  after  World  War  II. 
static  eliminators  utilizing  radio¬ 
active  materials  became  available. 
These  eliminators  consist  of  an 
aluminum  housing  containing  a 
strip  of  metal  on  which  a  layer  of 
radioactive  material  has  been  de¬ 
posited.  Several  layers  of  precious 
metal  cover  the  radioactive  mater¬ 
ial  and  prevent  its  escape  or  the 
escape  of  the  products  of  its  de¬ 
generation.  Two  elements  have 
been  used  thus  far:  polonium, 
which  emits  essentially  only  alpha 
particles,  and  radium,  an  emitter 
of  beta  and  gamma  rays  as  well  as 
alpha  particles,  and  a  producer, 
through  degeneration,  of  equally 
dangerous  radiating  materials  in¬ 
cluding  radon  gas. 

There  are  several  very  impor¬ 
tant  facts  that  must  be  understood 
in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the 
hazards  involved  in  the  use  of  ra¬ 
dioactive  static  eliminators. 

1.  The  emission  of  an  alpha 
particle  exerts  a  counter  force  on 
the  radioactive  molecule  similar  to 
the  recoil  of  a  gun.  Polonium 
emits  alpha  particles  at  a  very  high 
rate:  the  resulting  counter  force 
causes  extensive  movement  of  the 
material  over  considerable  areas 
unless  it  is  carefully  confined.  This 
property,  known  as  “creeping,”  is 
much  less  pronounced  in  radium. 

2.  Polonium  emits  essentially 
only  alpha  particles  which  may  be 
considered  harmless  to  human  tis¬ 
sue  beyond  a  very  few  centimeters 
from  the  active  surface.  However, 


poloimiiu  or  r.idium  poi  milted  to 
enter  the  body  through  inh.il.iiion 
or  ingestion  is  deptisiieJ  in  the 
bone  marrow  and  in  suilicK'nt 
quantity  will  cause  death. 

3.  A  sheet  of  ordinary  wriiini 
paper  will  act  as  a  complete  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  passage  of  alpha  par¬ 
ticles,  and  the  metallic  plating  over 
the  radiating  material  must  be  mi¬ 
croscopically  thin  if  the  unit  is  to 
be  effective. 

4.  Very  thin  deposits  of  paper 
dust,  oil  or  other  foreign  matter 
on  the  radiating  surface  will  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  unit  to  a 
serious  degree. 

Used  on  Sheet-Fed  Presses 

We  have  been  using  radioactive 
static  eliminators  on  four  sheet-fed 
two-color  presses  since  1948.  They 
are  40  inches  long  and  contain  50 
micrograms  of  radium  per  linear 
inch.  Film  badge  tests  indicated 
that  both  pressmen  and  helpers 
were  exposed  to  less  than  maxi¬ 
mum  permissible  exposure  of 
300  mr/week  for  gamma  or  300 
mrep/week  for  beta  radiation  dur¬ 
ing  normal  operation  and  average 
makeready  periods,  although  ex¬ 
posure  was  greater  and  approached 
the  maximum  allowable  during 
makeready.  Because  makeready 
time  can  vary  considerably,  and 
since  maintenance  or  repair  might 
require  many  hours  or  even  days 
of  work  in  close  proximity  to  the 
units,  it  was  decided  to  require 
removal  of  the  units  during  make¬ 
ready  or  maintenance  work  requir¬ 
ing  an  employe  to  work  between 
the  press  and  the  delivery  assem¬ 
bly  or  within  20  inches  of  the 
units  for  more  than  one  hour. 

The  units  were  installed  by  the 
manufacturer  in  such  a  way  that 
the  cover  plates  could  not  be 
affixed.  The  brackets  were  changed 
to  permit  use  of  the  cover  plates 
and  a  quick  acting  attaching  de¬ 
vice  was  used  to  reduce  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  the  time  necessary  to  remove 
the  units  from  the  press.  We  also 
established  requirements  that 
shields  be  affixed  when  the  press 
was  not  in  use  or  during  wash-up, 
and  when  employes  were  in  the 
space  between  the  delivery  and  the 
press  for  less  than  one  hour.  Fur¬ 
ther,  employes  were  instructed  to 
use  gloves  when  cleaning  the  ac¬ 
tive  surface  of  the  eliminators  and 
to  use  clean,  abrasive-free  wiping 
material. 

Precautions  Listed 

This  study  was  made  about 
three  and  one-half  years  ago. 
About  a  year  later,  we  purchased 
a  beta-gamma  survey  motor  and 
have  made  periodic  tests  on  these 
units  since  that  time  for  the  prim¬ 
ary  purpose  of  detecting  leaks 
through  the  metallic  coating. 

At  the  suggestion  of  public 
health  experts,  we  use  a  technique 
of  wiping  the  radioactive  surface 
with  filter  paper  and  remove  the 
paper  to  a  room  remote  from  the 
units  for  test  with  the  survey 
meter. 

We  believe  that  it  is  safe  to  use 
a  limited  number  of  radioactive 
static  eliminators  in  the  pressroom. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 


Four-story  addition  (at  left)  to  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal 
building  at  Orange  and  GiraH  streets. 

New  Wilminglon  3-Story  Addition 
Piant  Compieted  At  Newport  News 


Ways  to 
Save  Money 
on  Type  Metals 

ISend  for  Federated’s  new  compact  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “How  to  Save  Money  on  Type  Metals.” 

a  Send  for  a  wall  poster  on  re-melt  practice. 

It  is  suitable  for  hanging  in  your  shop 
.  .  .  done  in  cartoon  style  .  .  . 
readable,  authoritative. 


The  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal  Company’s  $2,500,000  ex¬ 
pansion  program,  including  a  four 
story-and-basennent  annex  to  its 
prevent  building  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  press,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  It  has  been  nearly  three 
years  in  the  making. 

The  new  building  is  of  brick  and 
is  constructed  on  a  plot  54  x  112 
feet.  It  adds  24,000  feet  of  floor 
space  to  the  28,000  feet  already 
provided  in  the  old  building. 

The  new  press  is  a  Goss  Head¬ 
liner,  8  units  and  2  folders 
equipped  with  Colortrol,  Cline- 
Westinghouse  reels,  tensions,  non¬ 
stop  pasters  and  drive  equipment. 
Its  total  cost  is  somewhere  around 
$700,000. 

Extensive  alterations  have  also 
been  made  and  are  being  made  to 
the  old  building,  including  a  large- 
scale  rearrangement  of  rooms  and 
offices,  installation  of  a  new  light¬ 
ing  system,  and  complete  interior 
repainting.  Both  buildings  are  air- 
conditioned. 

Among  minor  additions  to 
equipment  in  the  past  year  are: 
2  Wood  Tension  Plate  Automillers, 
Jampol  Plate  Drop  &  Conveyor, 
I  a  m  p  o  1  Newsprint  Lowerator, 
Lamson  Plate  Lift,  Wood  8  Ton 
Metal  Furnace  with  Pneumatic 
Pumps,  Big  Chief  Remelter  with 
Automatic  Dumperin.  4  Linotype 
Comets,  Goss  45-D  Matrix  Roller, 
Sta-Hi  Premier  Rotary  Shaver,  2 
Sta-Hi  Master  Formers,  Alico  Ev- 
enray  Automatic  Mat  Dryers,  Spe¬ 
cially  Fitted  Photography  Depart¬ 
ment  including  three  dark  rooms, 
and  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver. 


Construction  is  under  way  on  a 
$200,000  addition  to  the  plant  of 
the  Daily  Press  and  the  Times- 
Herald  in  Newport  News,  Va.  ! 

The  three-story  addition  is  being  j 
built  on  a  25  X  100-foot  strip  of 
land  between  the  Daily  Press  build-  1 
ing  and  the  EJepartment  of  Public 
Safety  building  housing  the  jail  and 
police  department.  Until  now,  this 
space  has  been  used  as  a  parking 
lot  for  the  employes  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  newspapers  built  a  large 
new  parking  lot  around  the  corner, 
with  concrete  surface,  night  flood¬ 
lights,  and  every  space  assigned  by  * 
number  to  a  day  and  a  night  em-  i 
ploye. 

TTie  addition,  providing  8,000  ‘ 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  will  be  | 
of  brick,  will  have  a  25-foot  front¬ 
age  on  25th  St.,  and  will  have  a 
depth  of  100  feet.  The  front  of  the 
building  will  be  architecturally  in 
keeping  with  the  present  building, 
with  large  windows  on  each  floor, 
and  cast  stone  spandrels. 

Completely  modern  and  air-con¬ 
ditioned  throughout,  the  addition 
will  provide  added  space  for  every  ! 
department  of  the  firm  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Tri-Cities  newspapers. 

The  new  structure  will  be  fire¬ 
proof  and  contain  a  complete 
sprinkler  system. 

The  addition  will  be  the  fifth  ex¬ 
pansion  at  the  plant  since  a  two- 
story,  25-by-lOO  foot  structure  was 
built  at  the  25th  St.  location  in 
1910.  Other  expansions  at  the 
plant  were  made  in  1919,  1931, 
1941,  and  1951. 


Send  for  a  Federated  dross  drum 

and  get  your  shop  on 

the  Federated  Mor-Tin  Plan. 


Send  for  a  Federated  serviceman  if  you 
are  having  any  problems  with  tyjie  metals. 
Federated  servicemen  can  be  reached 
through  your  Federated  representative, 
or  through  any  one  of  22  Federated 
sales  offices  across  the  nation. 

AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada;  Federated  Metals  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toranta,  Montreal 


Send  me; 

Copies  of  "How  to  Save  Money  on  Type  Metals" 

_  Copies  of  Wall  Poster  on  Re-melt  Practice 

_  Federated  Dross  Drum  and  description  of  Mor-Tln  Plon 

_  Federated  Serviceman  on  type  metals 

NAME  _ - _  _ TITLE— - 

FIRM  -  -  - - 

STREET  - -  --  -  - - — 

CITY _ _ ZONE _ STATE - 


ED 
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Plant  0  Equipmenf 

Progress  Pix 
Build  Interest 
tn  New  Plant 

“How’s  the  new  building  com¬ 
ing?”  is  a  favorite  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation  these  days  among  the  more 
than  2,000  employes  and  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin. 

Since  ground  was  broken  for 
the  new  plant  at  Thirtieth  and 
Market  Streets  on  April  13,  the 
Bulletin  workers  have  evidenced 
keen  interest  in  the  progress  of 
construction. 

One  of  the  world’s  most  modern 
newspaper  plants  is  rapidly  taking 
shape  and  to  keep  its  executives 
and  employes  informed,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  does  some  interesting  things. 

1 .  It  takes  progress  pictures  once 
a  week  from  atop  the  Main  Post 
Office  opposite  from  the  site. 

To  get  its  weekly  progress  pic¬ 
tures.  the  Bulletin  has  erected  a 
stand  to  focus  the  camera  atop 
the  Post  Office  building.  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  taken  every  Wednesday 
at  1:30  from  the  same  angle. 
Eventually,  the  pictures  could 
make  a  unique  photographic  story 
of  the  construction  of  a  building. 

2.  These  pictures  are  not  only 
made  available  to  members  of  the 
Building  Committee  but  also  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Bulletin  lobby  at 
Juniper  and  Filbert  Street  under  a 
colorful  display. 

3.  Progress  is  also  reported  in 
the  Bulletin’s  employe  publication, 
“Between  Editions.” 

4.  Models  of  the  new  plant  and 
the  presses  are  on  continuous  dis¬ 
play  in  the  Bulletin’s  front  office. 

One  of  the  latest  progress  pic¬ 
tures  to  attract  wide  interest  was 
a  shot  of  the  first  eight-ton  steel 
beam,  54  feet  long,  being  lifted 
into  place  b.y  a  derrick.  The  girder 
will  help  support  the  ceiling  of 
the  pressroom  over  the  54-foot 
span. 

Pictures  of  this  operation  were 


Elrod 

produces  economically 
leads,  slugs,  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality. 

• 

LUDLOW  ryPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.  Chicago  14 
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The  new  $100,000  plant  of  the 
Citizens  Tribune,  a  weekly  of 
Springfield,  Ill.,  was  dedicated  with 
a  program  which  began  with  an 
open  house  in  the  morning  and 
ended  with  a  banquet  at  night. 

J.  R.  Fitzpatrick,  publisher  and 
owner  of  the  paper,  received  mes¬ 
sages  of  congratulations  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Citizens  Tribune  was 
founded  in  1936.  Without  a  print¬ 
ing  plant  of  its  own  at  that  time 
it  was  printed  in  the  nearby  city 
of  Taylorville  at  the  contract  price 
of  $40  a  page.  When  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Printing  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
dissolved  in  1941  the  Citizens 
Tribune  purchased  the  machinery 
and  moved  it  to  Springfield. 

It  continued  publication  in  a 
leased  building  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  until  two  months  ago  when 
a  new  structure  was  built  on  prop¬ 
erty  about  a  mile  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  area. 

The  Citizens  Tribune  has  four 
linecasting  machines,  a  Duplex  20- 
page  press  and  a  fully  equipped  job 
department.  Editor  of  the  paper 
is  Malcolm  Adams. 


EIGHT  TON  steel  beam,  54  feet  long,  is  lifted  into  position  by  a 
derrick  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  building  under  construction  at 
Thirtieth  and  Market  Streets.  Girder  will  help  support  the  ceiling  of 
the  pressroom. 


John  (rebassa 
Joins  Chronicle 

John  Crebassa  has  been  named 
pressroom  superintendent  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
it  is  announced  by  Fred  Gross,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ed.  S.  Conley,  resigned. 

Mr.  Crebassa  went  to  the  Chron¬ 
icle  from  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner,  where  he  was  in  the  division 
producing  Sunday  color  sections. 
There  he  has  been  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Arthur. 

Mr.  Crebassa  is  a  member  of  a 
“printing”  family  that  also  includes 
his  brother,  Leslie  F.  Crebassa, 
press  room  superintendent,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  and  another 
brother  who  is  a  printer.  His 
father  was  a  Chronicle  compositor 
until  recent  retirement. 


SPECI.4L  CONFERENCE  room  has  been  established  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  for  discussion  of  plans  for  that  newspaper’s  new 
building.  Left  to  right  are  Dick  Powers,  mechanical  office;  Harry 
Hawkins,  business  manager;  Pat  Grant,  mechanical  superintendent; 
and  Bob  Taylor,  assistant  business  manager. 


displayed  in  the  lobby. 

The  Bulletin  has  also  felt  that 
its  readers  should  be  kept  informed 
of  progress.  Newsworthy  pictures 
are  used  in  the  paper. 

Two  huge  signs  have  been 
placed  in  front  of  the  new  building 
area,  just  across  the  street  from 
the  main  station  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  one  facing  Thirti¬ 
eth  Street  on  the  east  side  and  one 
facing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
track  on  the  north  side.  They  read: 

“6-acre  Site  —  New  Home  Of 
The  Bulletin.” 

They  are  seen  by  thousands  of 
commuters  each  day  using  the 
railroad  station  and  street  car 
riders  in  a  hub  of  transportation. 
The  new  site  is  also  in  the  center 
of  an  area  which  is  being  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  city  and  under  a 
longe  range  program,  including 
express  highways. 

Eventual  moving  of  the  huge 
Bulletin  plant  is  also  a  topic  of 
conversation  among  the  executives, 
but  no  exact  time  table  is  set. 
Present  progress  indicates  that  it 


Pecos  Valley  Sun 
In  Expansion  Project 
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Changeover  lo  Il'^^-Pica  Column  Width 
Requires  Planning,  Accurate  Estimaies 


By  James  H.  Righter 

Assistant  lusiness  Managnr,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 

the  former  size  had  to  be  met  after 
several  of  the  linotype  machines 
had  been  converted  to  the  new  size 
in  order  to  take  care  of  features 
which  would  appear  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  during  the  week  following  the 
changeover. 

The  new  column  width  required 
purchasing  an  entirely  new  set  of 
bases  as  the  old  ones  could  not  be 
adapted.  When  the  changeover 
took  place  the  liners  on  the  20  re¬ 
maining  linecasting  machines 
handling  news  copy  had  to  be 
changed  overnight — six  machines 
had  been  previously  converted. 

Cut  sizes  and  ad  sizes  must  be 
changed  to  meet  the  new  make-up 
requirements.  Classified  ads  re¬ 
quired  considerable  attention  as 
their  continuity  required  a  com¬ 
plete  shift  of  the  classified  make-up 
to  new  size  and  then  re-adapting 
for  the  last  day’s  issue.  All  of  the 
type  chases  had  to  be  revamped 
and  then  modified  to  be  used  with 
the  old  type  until  the  changeover. 
Stereo  Equipment 
A  new  casting  box  was  on  order 
for  the  stereotype  department  and 
of  course  was  ordered  on  the  basis 
of  the  new  size.  It  was  a  replace- 


The  problems  involved  in 
changing  a  large-size  daily 
newspaper  to  the  II  Vi  pica 
column  width  and  how  they 
were  met  in  this  case  arc  told 
in  this  report  written  specially 
for  EOITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


Trying  to  figure  out  newsprint 
consumption  with  all  of  these  vari¬ 
ations  is  virtually  impossible  ex¬ 
cept  within  certain  tolerances.  The 
utmost  care  was  given  this  matter; 
however,  at  the  time  of  the  change¬ 
over  approximately  120  tons  of  65 
inch,  10  tons  of  48%  inch  and  87 
tons  of  3  2  Vi  inch  newsprint  re¬ 
mained  in  inventory.  This  tonnage 
will  be  consumed  as  future  pro¬ 
duction  permits  by  keeping  one 
press  on  the  old  size. 


Squirts  Prevented, 
Warning  Given 


Backsquirts  are  a  thing  of  the 
past  at  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin, 
according  to  Henry  N.  Fowler, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  paper’s 
mechanical  operation,  including 
the  commercial  department. 

Lester  A.  Wolfe,  a  machinist 
with  the  paper,  developed  a  device 
to  prevent  squirts,  installed  it  on 
one  of  the  machines  and  after  it 
ment  and  installed  the  week  prior  bjh  Sheehan,  who  retired  recent-  proved  efficient,  applied  for  patent 
to  the  changeover,  consequently  ly  after  52  years  of  service  in  the  protection.  He  made  the  first  one 
reducing  stereotype  plate  capacity  press  room  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dis-  last  year  and  this  year  three  more 
33%  for  the  entire  week.  This  cut  patch,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  have  been  installed  on  typesetting 
in  the  capacity  of  the  stereotype  annual  picnic  of  the  newspaper,  machines  in  the  composing  room, 
department  required  careful  plan-  y^,as  presented  with  a  watch  There  have  been  no  backsquirts 
ning  and  overtime  in  order  to  meet  ^y  Edward  Lamb,  publisher.  Con-  since,  said  Mr.  Fowler, 
edition  deadlines.  gratulations  were  extended  by  Leo  The  invention,  according  to  Mr. 

Two  cylinder  ribs  of  the  other  Carle,  production  manager.  Fowler,  detects  the  cause  of  a 

two  casting  boxes  had  to  be  filled,  backsquirt  before  it  develops  to 

gauges  changed  and  saws  adjusted.  ll||||lp»  am  ra||||1|A|  the  critical  stage  and  warns  the 

A  change  was  made  in  the  plate  IIHIIICI  Ull  VQIUIIICI  operator  of  the  condition  by  flash- 

stop  of  each  of  three  Auto-plate  Merrel  C.  Hunter  of  Elmhurst,  ing  a  red  light,  simultaneously 

shavers.  No  alterations  were  nec-  m.  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Daily  making  the  squirt  impossible  by 
essary  for  the  milling  units  of  Calumet  in  Chicago  as  foreman  immobilizing  the  pot.  Until  the 
these  shavers.  The  Sta-Hi  equip-  and  production  manager  of  the  condition  has  been  corrected,  it  is 
ment,  which  shrinks  the  mats,  had  composing  room.  He  was  with  the  impossible  to  cast  on  the  machine 
to  be  modified.  Cliampaign-L'rhana  Courier.  affected. 


If  coverage  and  space  sales 
are  what  you  want,  print  your 
sheet  with  Ideal's  DX  Synthetic 
inking  rollers  - 

Watch  those  halftones  and  classified 
pages  rival  the  finest  com- 
mercial  printing  I  You'll  get 
more  readers  and  more  ad- 
vertisers  when  they  see  the 
sparkling  change. 
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Plant  m  Equipment 

How  Change  from  66  to  60-ln(h  Web 
Was  Made;  9%  Newsprint  Saving 


Mechanical  Superintendent, 

Many  publishers  have  turned  to 
more  or  less  drastic  reduction  of 
page  width  as  a  quick  and  certain 
way  to  help  stave 
off  the  rising  tide. 

On  Sept.  8,  the 
Chester  Times 
joined  this  group 
and  it  has  been 
an  interesting  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  press  at 
the  Times  had 
originally  been 
built  to  use  72- 
inch  newsprint 
but  was  reduced  Fcllman 
to  a  66-inch  web  several  years  ago. 
When  we  first  decided  to  go  below 
66  inches,  plans  called  for  a  re¬ 
duction  of  only  two  inches;  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Duplex  press,  along 
with  information  supplied  by  the 
Goss  company,  revealed  it  was 
possible  to  cut  a  full  six  inches 
from  the  width  of  the  sheet.  We 
preferred  to  do  this,  not  alone 
because  of  the  saving  of  9  per  cent 
of  our  newsprint  but  because  we 
fe^*  the  60-inch  web  would  prove 
to  be  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
new  sizes. 

Use  High  Shrink  Mat 

To  obtain  a  14V4  inch  press 
plate  to  print  on  the  15-inch  page, 
it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  col¬ 
umn  width  to  1 1  Vi  ems,  substitute 
3-point  column  rule  for  the  4- 
point,  and  to  use  a  high  shrink 
mat. 

Changes  made  in  the  composing 
room  required  some  non-standard 
items.  In  addition  to  liners  to  set 
11  Vi  ems,  it  was  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  special  liners  with  an  offset 
rib  for  the  typecasting  machines, 
where  recessed  molds  are  used. 
The  machines  are  equipped  with 
solid  ejector  blades  for  12-em 
measures,  so  the  machinist  can  cut 


Chester  (Pa.)  Times 

down  the  blades  to  fit  the  11-12 
em  slugs.  Several  more  odd  meas¬ 
ure  devices  for  setting  multiple  col¬ 
umn  composition  were  added  to 
the  five  already  in  use.  New  molds 
were  obtained  for  casting  the  3- 
point  column  rule. 

The  Telets  pesetters  presented  a 
problem.  Teletypesetter  wire  tape 
is  transmitted  to  cast  12-ems  wide, 
and  the  Times  uses  a  considerable 
amount.  We  are  equipped  with 
four  perforators  and  five  operating 
units.  It  was  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase  special  news  mats  to  con¬ 
vert  the  12-em  tape  to  11  Vi  ems 
to  fit  the  news  columns.  A  new, 
more  legible  8-point  face  in  special 
conversion  mats  was  selected  and 
replaced  all  the  old  7-point  news 
fonts. 

Steel  Side  Bar  Fillers 

The  chases  were  altered  by 
shortening  the  footsticks  four 
picas  and  new  side  bar  filler  pieces 
supplied.  These  were  obtained 
from  the  chase  manufacturer,  as  it 
was  believed  a  more  satisfactory 
job  would  result  by  using  steel 
rather  than  type  metal  fillers. 

Ad  size  schedules  of  the  new 
measures  were  prepared  and 
printed  on  cards  which  were  dis¬ 
tributed  about  the  composing  room 
so  that  advance  ads  would  be  set 
without  confusion. 

The  stereotypers  approached  the 
rather  fearsome  high  shrinkage 
problem  with  confidence.  Their 
job  was  to  reduce  a  type  form 
measuring  15-9/16  inches  to  a 
press  plate  1414  inches  wide.  One 
addition  was  made  to  the  stereo 
department  equipment.  An  infra¬ 
red  preshrink  machine  was  in¬ 
stalled.  Changes  were  made  on 
most  all  the  other  machinery. 

The  vacuum  plate  and  automat¬ 
ic  follow  bars  were  replaced  on 
the  Sta-Hi.  New,  longer  pour 
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sheets  were  obtained  for  the  Au¬ 
toplates.  The  double  truck  casting 
ring  had  to  be  altered  slightly  to 
accommodate  the  reduced  width 
of  the  center  clips  on  the  press. 
This  was  done  at  the  factory.  The 
core  rib  grooves  were  correctly 
located  so  they  remained  un¬ 
touched.  The  top  holes  in  the  Au¬ 
toplate  vacuum  back  had  to  be 
plugged  with  drill  rod,  and  both 
bolster  packing  bars  and  casting 
bars  altered  to  the  new  length. 
This  was  done  from  blueprints 
supplied  by  the  manufacturer. 
Finally  the  plate  stops  were  re-set 
and  we  were  ready  for  business. 

Molding  Combinations 
Tests  were  made  with  many  dif¬ 
ferent  molding  combinations  and 
several  mats  of  varying  moisture 
content.  Two  different  molding 
combinations  have  been  used  with 
good  results.  The  first  combina¬ 
tion  consisted  of  a  plastic  blanket 
against  the  mat,  then  a  V4-inch 
neoprene  and  a  .062  fibre  board 
on  top.  The  second,  with  appar¬ 
ently  equal  results,  is  a  3/ 16-inch 
neoprene  next  the  mat,  then  the 
'/i-inch  neoprene  and  the  .062 
fibre  on  top.  This  is  not  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  either  as  the  best 
combination.  It  just  happens  to 
work  in  our  plant.  We  are  using 
a  heavy  duty,  3 1  per  cent  moisture 
mat,  and  getting  a  uniform  shrink¬ 
age  of  VA  inches. 

Along  with  others  who  have  ex¬ 
perimented,  it  was  discoveicd  the 
top  roller  of  the  molding  machine 
must  be  free  for  best  results. 

In  making  such  a  drastic  reduc¬ 
tion,  many  alterations  were  needed 
on  the  press.  The  Goss  comrtany 
supplied  blueprints  outlining  the 
work  and  made  the  necessary  new 
parts. 

We  replaced  the  old  filler-in 
pieces  for  the  lock-up  clamps  with 
longer  sections.  New  off'et  centei 
clamps  .49  in  width  were  inserted 
to  reduce  the  center  margin  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  the 
filler  blocks  shortened  to  lock  up 
the  plates.  The  center  rings  were 
cut  locally  from  11/16  to  9/16  of 
an  inch  to  leave  an  outside  margin 
of  %  of  an  inch.  Alterations  were 
made  to  pulleys  on  roller  top  for¬ 
mer,  formers  were  cut  to  30-inch 
centers  and  center  bearing  of 
roller  top  moved  to  relocate  the 
tabloid  slitters.  A  new,  longer 
horizontal  drive  shaft  for  nipping 
rollers  and  two  new  compensator 
levers  were  installed  in  the  folder. 
The  nipping  rollers  were  short¬ 
ened.  We  were  fortunate  that  the 
folder  pins  and  pin  holes  were  in 
the  proper  location. 

Saving  on  Classified 

The  final  moves  in  the  change¬ 
over  to  the  narrow  web  were  ac¬ 
tually  part  of  normal  maintenance 
procedure. 

Press  blankets  were  replaced, 
both  because  they  had  reached  the 
end  of  their  normal  useful  life  and 
the  bolsters  would  have  prevented 
good  printing.  The  press  rollers 
were  due  for  regrinding,  and  this 
job  is  now  under  way.  They  will 
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be  shortened  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  estimated  the  entire  cost  of 
the  change  from  66-inch  newsprint 
to  60-inch,  including  the  new  type 
face,  will  be  recovered  in  a  year 
or  less,  and  the  savings  will  con¬ 
tinue. 

The  composing  room  foreman 
suggested,  and  we  adopted  success¬ 
fully,  a  change  from  6  point  type 
to  5  Vi  point  on  our  classified 
pages.  This  represents  a  saving  of 
approximately  19  column  inches 
per  day  on  each  classified  page. 

Neighborhood  Paper 
In  New  Ollice  Building 

The  Chicago  North  Side  News¬ 
papers  have  moved  into  the  new 
office  building  of  the  Myers  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  at  7519  N.  Ashland, 
Chicago. 

Grand  opening  will  not  take 
place  until  new  furniture,  some  of 
which  is  being  made  to  order,  is 
delivered  and  installed. 

Public  accommodations  are 
vastly  improved.  Persons  who 
come  in  person  to  do  business 
with  the  newspaper  will  find  well- 
ventilated  commodious  surround¬ 
ings,  a  comfortable,  well-lighted 
waiting  room,  and  a  wide  micarta 
counter  over  which  to  place  want- 
ads,  obtain  newspapers,  turn  in 
news  items,  and  transact  other 
business. 

For  interviews  there  is  a  con¬ 
ference  room  which  is  being  out¬ 
fitted  with  modem  parlor  furni¬ 
ture. 

For  convenience  of  employes  a 
special  canteen  area  has  been  in¬ 
stalled.  A  complete  kitchen  is  also 
being  completed  for  occasional  en¬ 
tertainment  and  recipe  testing  by 
the  woman’s  page  editors. 

The  new  office  building,  one 
floor  and  a  full  basement,  contains 
15,000  square  feet  of  space.  The 
old  building  to  the  north  will  be 
re-modeled  as  a  rotary  printing 
plant. 

LaSalle  Daily  Goes 
To  9-(ol.  Formal 

The  LaSalle  (Ill.)  News-Tribune 
has  adopted  the  nine-column  for¬ 
mat,  using  II  Vi  pica  columns  with 
4-point  column  rules,  according  to 
John  Barron,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  changeover  to  a  35-inch 
newsprint  roll  has  resulted  in  a 
press  capacity  increase  of  12Vi%i 
with  fewer  double  runs  required. 
Fewer  mats  have  to  be  cast,  fewer 
plates  stereotyped,  along  with  less 
newsprint  consumption,  under  the 
new  format. 

Rotary  for  Weekly 

Ground  was  broken  recently  on 
a  2,500-square-foot  addition  to  the 
plant  of  the  weekly  Newport-Bal- 
boa  (Calif.)  Press.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  will  house  a  16-page  Hoe 
rotary  press. 
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Daytona  Biach.  Floaioa 


Mr.  I.  Tornberg,  Vice  President 
Wood  Newspaper  Maohinery  Corp. 
501  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Mr.  Tornberg s 

I  think  you  will  be  Interested  In  knowing 
that  our  WOOD  Cosmopolitan  Press,  Installed 
here  In  September,  1951,  has  proved  eminently 
satisfactory  to  do  the  job  for  which  It  was 
designed. 

It  has  been  put  to  extraoz*dlnar>  hard  and 
demanding  use.  This  afternoon.  It  Is  producing 
a  26-page  paper  and,  with  the  aid  of  your  Intra- 
sertor,  enables  us  to  Increase  our  pages  In 
Jumps  of  two  when  running  collect.  Two  of  our 
pages  today  are  In  color. 

We  are  at  the  height  of  our  season  with 
long  press  runs  and  are  pushing  today's  run 
close  to  39,000  copies  per  hourl  The  oolor 
stays  In  perfect  register  and  I  wish  you  could 
see  the  clarity  and  evenness  of  the  Impressions 
on  all  pages. 

During  the  many  months  that  this  press  has 
been  In  operation  It  has  given  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  heartily  to 
endorse  the  Cosmopolitan  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  we  shall  be  able  to  add  another 
unit. 


With  kindest  regards 


Sincerely 


Herbert  M.  Davidson 


Cosmopolitan  Press 
flexibility  of  two-pagV?ur 
newspapers.  Provisions  irj 


Editor 
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Wiret>'er  installation  in  assembly  line  setup  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News. 


Plant  9  Equipment 

Dailies  Increase 
Wiretyer  Units 

New  high  -  speed  bundle  -  tying 
equipment  that  has  stepped  up 
mailroom  production  by  as  much 
as  25  per  cent  is  serving  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  which 
has  had  two  of  the  fully  automatic 
Wiretyer  units  in  service  for  a 
period  of  months,  recently  ordered 
five  additional  units,  for  complete 
conversion  to  the  new  system  of 
pilfer-proof  bundling. 

The  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the 
list  of  newspaper  users,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Newark  Evening  News,  Ak¬ 
ron  Beacon  Journal,  Florida  Times 
Union  of  Jacksonville,  Stars  & 
Stripes,  South  Bend  Tribune,  and 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

William  Hayford,  packaging  ma¬ 
chinery  design  engineer  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Wiretyer  Corpora¬ 
tion,  said  that  although  the  new 
equipment  could,  with  minor 
modifications,  be  adapted  to  vir¬ 
tually  any  industrial  package-  or 
bundle-tying  requirement,  applica¬ 
tion  to  newspaper  mailrooms  was 
the  first  objective  in  its  develop¬ 
ment. 

“When  the  development  work 
was  undertaken,  some  five  years 
ago,”  he  said,,  “we  surveyed  many 
industries  to  determine  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  applications  of  such 
machinery.  It  was  decided  to  set 
our  sights  on  the  newspaper  field, 
since  the  need  of  mailrooms  for 
speed  probably  is  more  urgent 
than  that  of  most  industries.  Eco¬ 
nomical  operation  is  a  mailroom 
‘must,’  also,  because  newspapers 
are  constantly  striving  to  peg  rising 
costs. 

“New  mailroom  equipment  is 
therefore  expected  to  pay  for  itself 
by  savings  in  time  and  materials. 
This  equipment  gives  satisfactory 
results  with  light,  number  17  gauge 
wire,  and  one  newspaper  reports 
savings  of  50  per  cent  in  wire  ton- 
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Accurate  equiument  is  abso- 
lutely  essential  to  produce  irood 
work  .  .  .  work  you  can  be  proud 
of.  One  of  the  euilty  offenders 
can  be  faulty  Chases.  It  is  ften- 
uine  econonur  to  make  certain 
they  do  not  cause  waste  of  lock-  ■ 
up  time— that  they  are  not  warp-  ■ 
ed  .  .  .  that  screws  and  screw  ■ 
slots  are  not  worn.  ■ 

All  of  these  are  money- wasters.  H 
Over  the  period  of  a  year,  they  ■ 
can  pile  up  an  uirly  loss.  ■ 

If  you  have  Chase  troubles,  by  ■ 
all  means  consult  us.  Our  produtA  I 
is  available  at  ^  reputable  Deal-  I 
ers. 
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nage  and  up  to  60  per  cent  in  wire 
cost.  The  over-all  consideration, 
however,  is  the  increasing  need  of 
newspapers  for  improved  machines 
that  will  enable  mailroom  workers 
to  keep  pace  with  the  prodigious 
production  of  high-speed  newspa¬ 
per  presses. 

“The  requirements  of  newspa¬ 
pers  are  currently  taking  almost 
our  entire  production.” 

Huber  Headquarters 
Move  to  Hillside,  N.  J. 

The  Ink  Division  of  the  J.  M. 
Huber  Corporation  has  established 
headquarters  in  a  newly-acquired 
building  at  1478  Chestnut  Ave., 
Hillside,  N.  J.,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  S.  Hart,  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

The  move  will  consolidate  the 
Eastern  District  sales  office,  for¬ 
merly  located  at  100  Park  Ave., 
New  York  City,  and  the  general 
and  export  offices  and  laboratories 
which,  for  many  years,  had  been 
in  Brooklyn. 

An  Eastern  District  service  sta¬ 
tion  will  be  established  at  Hillside. 
In  addition  to  Hillside,  the  Huber 
Ink  Division  has  plants  at  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  Boston,  East  St  Louis  and 
McCook,  Ill.,  and  Borger,  Texas. 

Olin  Boone  has  been  appointed 
assistant  sales  manager  for  the  Ink 
Division  and  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Hillside. 

Joining  the  Huber  sales  organi¬ 
zation  in  1948,  Mr.  Boone  was  in 
charge  of  Huner’s  Midwest  Sales 
Service  at  McCook,  Illinois,  be¬ 
fore  leaving  his  second  tour  of 
duty  with  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
in  March,  1952.  He  served  with 
the  Marines  for  18  months  before 
rejoining  the  company. 

New  look 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer  (Hearst)  has  revamped 
its  appearance  by  changing  all 
headline  type  to  Vogue,  Spartan 
and  Tempo. 


Signode  Opens 
Plant  at  Weirton 

Signode  Steel  Strapping  Co.  is 
celebrating  its  40th  anniversary  this 
month  by  dedicating  a  new  $1,- 
500,000  plant  at  Weirton,  W.  Va. 
It  will  serve  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  “Sig¬ 
node”  was  explained  by  Phil 
Hanna,  Chicago  Daily  News  busi¬ 
ness  columnist,  who  said  he  dis¬ 
covered  recently  that  “Signum” 
means  sign  or  trademark  and 
“nodus”  means  knot.  The  com¬ 
pany,  he  noted,  virtually  makes 
knots  out  of  steel. 

Many  newspapers  use  the  Sig- 
node-Parker  wire  tying  machine 
for  bundling  newspapers.  Signode 
also  has  a  plant  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  1 1  warehouses,  47  sales  offices, 
65  foreign  subsidiaries  and  dis¬ 
tributors. 

John  W.  Leslie,  chairman  of  the 
board,  has  been  active  head  of  the 
company  since  1916.  Signode 
started  in  1913  when  a  group  of 
men  bought  the  patent  rights  on 
newly  -  invented  tensioning  and 
sealing  tools.  Today,  the  firm  has 
more  than  1,000  employes. 

A  distinctive  policy  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  its  profit-sharing  plan,  in 
which  98  per  cent  of  eligible  em¬ 
ployes  participate.  At  the  end  of 
1952,  approximately  $3,500,000 
was  in  the  profit-sharing  fund. 

Color  Facilities 

Color  facilities  of  the  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  Times  will  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  eight  page  units 
for  the  newspaper’s  new  Dek-A- 
Tube  press,  together  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  balloon  former. 

The  paper  has  also  purchased 
two  additional  Comet  Linotype 
machines  and  a  new  No.  30  Lino¬ 
type.  Delivery  is  expected  from 
three  to  eight  months  from  now, 
according  to  Publisher  Sheldon  F. 
Sackett. 


Fluorescent  Ink 
In  Seattle  Times 

The  first  time  that  fluorescent 
color  has  been  used  successfully 
by  an  advertiser  in  the  newspaper 
medium  was  scored  in  .Seattle, 
Wash.,  last  week  in  a  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  William  O.  Mc¬ 
Kay  Company,  Ford  agency. 

The  Seattle  Times  worked  with 
the  automobile  dealer’s  advertising 
agency.  Pacific  National,  and  the 
ink  manufacturer,  Sinclair,  Valen¬ 
tine  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  to  perfect 
the  special  technique  required  to 
print  with  fluorescent  ink. 

Problems  to  be  overcome  in¬ 
cluded  the  necessity  of  printing  on 
high  speed  presses,  and  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  newsprint  stock.  Two 
ies»  runs  of  non-advertising  matter 
were  made  in  the  process  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  new  medium  for 
fluorescent  ink. 

The  artist  worked  with  large 
areas  of  color,  used  with  black 
ink  in  direct  foil,  to  achieve  the 
desired  effect  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  fluorescent  portions. 
Standard  black  and  green  were 
combined  with  the  red  fluorescent 
Members  of  the  Seattle  Adver¬ 
tising  &  Sales  Club,  meeting  at 
noon  on  the  day  the  fluorescent 
advertisement  appeared,  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  copies  from  the  fint 
edition  of  the  Times. 

*  •  ♦ 

Boris  Gorlin,  manager.  Printing 
Ink  Division  of  Canadian  Radium 
&  Uranium  Corp.,  630  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  reported  that 
his  firm  is  manufacturing  a  new 
and  exclusive  fluorescent  ink  for 
each  of  the  common  printing  proc¬ 
esses;  letterpress,  offset,  gravure 
and  aniline. 

These  inks  will  be  marketed  un¬ 
der  the  trade  name  of  SPOT-LITE 
Daylight  fluorescent  inks. 

Archer  Named 

I  Bendow,  president  of  the 
Linotype  Parts  Company,  Inc.,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Al¬ 
fred  H.  Archer  as  assistant  sales 
manager.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
and  studied  journalism  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  University.  He  served 
a  mechanical  apprenticeship  wift 
Linotype  and  Machinery  Limited 
in  England,  and  in  1934  joined  the 
foreign  department  of  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company.  Mort 
recently  he  was  a  supervisor  m 
Mergenthaler’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Baker  Promoted 

Herbert  G.  Taylor,  productiw 
manager  of  the  Atlantic  City  (“• 
J.)  Press,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Donald  L.  Baker,  Sr- 
as  assistant  production  manager. 
Mr.  Baker  has  been  attendini 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 
after  working  days  in  the  pr*** 
room. 
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^omobile  advertising  is  This  manufacturer 
spent  $1,526,066  in  newspapers  last  year. 

Are  you  getting  a  fair  share  of  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising?  Are  you  getting  any?  Granted  that 
the  executiv  es  who  make  up  newspaper  lists  in 
this  company  and  at  their  agency  know  their 
markets  thoroughly,  it’s  still  up  to  you  to  make 
these  men  aware  that  yours  is  a  very  good  auto¬ 
mobile  market  and  your  newspaper  an  excellent 
advertising  medium.  These  executives 

read  and  use  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

to  keep  abreast  of  national  and  world-wide 
newspaper  happenings.  A  healthy  schedule  in 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER 

I  TIMES  TOWER,  TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Newspapers,  Agencies  and  Newspaper  Advertisers  for  69  years 

No.  53  of  a  Series 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  tells  them  you  are 
alive  and  kicking — keeps  you  in  their  mind 
when  they  make  out  the  important  newspaper 
lists. 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Pubusher 
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Duluth  Youths 
Help  Orphans 
On  Hallowe'en 


Court  Denies 


Smokes,  Sweets 
For  Hardship  Fund  Severance  Pay 

On  Misconduct 


after  his  right  to  severance  pay 
accrued  by  his  having  worked  for 
twenty  years.”  he  asserted. 

Talberth  claimed  he  resigned 
when  he  became  ’’involved  in  a 
serious  and  disgraceful  political 


Cincinnati 
Two  vending  machines,  one  for 

Duluth  Minn,  candy,  the  other,  cigarettes,  have  Portland,  Me.  scandal,”  in  the  words  of  the  ma- 

“Tricks  or  Treats  for  Korean  Or-  been  installed  in  the  editorial  room  xhe  Maine  Supreme  Court,  in  a  oP'"'®"-  Jbe  company 

phans,”  sponsored  by  the  Duluth  *be  Enquirer.  A  part  of  the  4.2  decision,  ruled  last  week  that  be  was  dismissed  when  this 

News-Tribune  and  Herald,  resulted  “take”  goes  to  the  “hardship”  fund  Edward  D.  Talberth  was  not  en-  '"“‘'cr  came  up. 

in  collection  of  four  tons  of  cloth-  started  recently  by  James  H.  Rat-  titled  to  severance  pay  when  the 

ing  for  shipment  overseas.  bff.  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Company 

The  project  was  the  idea  of  When  Mr.  Ratliff  and  his  wife  dismissed  him  for  “gross  miscon- 

Sinto  Wessman,  columnist  for  the  injured  in  an  auto  crash,  fel-  duct.”  The  former  political  writer 

newspapers.  Duluth  schools  co-  low  workers  gave  them  $1,000  for  sought  $3,135. 
operated.  medical  and  hospital  expenses.  The  Chief  Justice  Edward  F.  Mer- 

The  Minnesota  Air  National  Ratliffs  returned  the  gift  after  the  pin  and  three  associate  justices 

Ouard  will  provide  a  C-47  to  take  driver  of  the  other  car  settled  a  held  Talberth  was  dismissed  be- 

the  clothing  to  Pasadena,  Calif,  soil  out  of  court,  suggesting  that  cause  of  “gross  misconduct”  and  ,  . .  . . ,, 

where  the  American  Friends  Serv-  it  be  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  to  help  that  this  barred  him  from  col-  Porter,  Plain  Dealer  editorial  ex¬ 
ice  Committee  will  take  charge  of  others  sick  or  injured.  Hal  Metz-  leefing  under  either  of  two  pro-  ecutive  and  writer  for  the  last 

shipping  arrangements.  ger,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  em-  visions  of  a  contract  between  the  32  years,  as  Sun- 

Mr.  Wessman  will  go  along  on  ployes’  coinmittee,  said  loans  will  publishing  company  and  the  Port-  day  and'  feature 

land  Local  of  the  American  News-  editor,  was  an¬ 
no  u  n  c  e  d  this 
week  by  Paul 


Porter  Named 
Sunday  Editor 
Of  Plain  Dealer 


Appointment  of 


Cleveland 
Philip  W. 


the  plane  which  will  be  piloted  by  be  made  without  interest. 
Herbert  Coleman,  a  News-Tribune 
and  Herald  staff  writer,  who  is  a 
captain  in  the  air  guard. 

Mr.  Wessman,  while  studying  ju¬ 
venile  delinquent  problems,  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  children  collect¬ 
ing  the  clothing  instead  of  the 
usual  treats  on  Hallow’een. 

The  newspapers’  circulation 


U.  P.  Corrects 
Critic  of  Irish 
Agency  Tieup 


paper  Guild. 

Nullification  Clause 
One  of  these  provisions  re¬ 
quired  payment  to  a  discharged 
employe  of  a  “cash  severance 
payment”  of  one  week’s  salary  for 
each  six  months  of  employment. 


Bellamy,  editor. 

Mr.  Porter,  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor  since  1946, 
succeeds  William 
G.  Vorpe,  who 
died  Oct.  30  after 


Porter 


Porter’s  career 


London’s  new  daily,  the  Re-  with  a  top  limit  of  30  weeks’  pay. 

trucks  went  to*  37  schools  and  carder,  expressed  concern  in  its  “Gross  neglect  of  duty  or  gross  34.vear  tenure 
picked  up  the  clothing,  and  took  second  (Nov.  2)  issue  that  the  misconduct  while  on  duty,  not  pro-  Sundav  and 

it  to  the  air  base  where  it  was  United  Press  would  become  a  voked  by  management  would 

processed,  sorted  and  boxed.  propaganda  agent  for  Eire,  under  nullify  this  requirement.  Actuallv  Mr 

Teachers,  Parent-Teacher  asso-  a  new  arrangement  with  the  Irish  The  other  provided  that  an  em-  the  Plain  Dealer  began  in 

ciation  members  and  pupils  all  News  Agency,  but  five  days  later  Ploye  of  20  years  service  co^d  Summer  vacations  of  his  years 
joined  in  sorting  the  clothing  at  it  said  this  view  was  based  on  apply  for  like  payments  upon  . 

the  schools.  erroneous  information.  resignation  from  his  employment 

-  The  Recorder,  a  U.P.  client,  dis-  .i„t 

Flint  Journal  Wins  cussed  at  soine  length  the  recent  bg^me  S"gross  miscon 

'H'/vll  switch  in  which  the  government-  ^  « 

City  Hall  Bond  Issue  ^^^nced  Irish  News  Agency  be-  ^  P^y 


at  Ohio  State  University.  He 
joined  the  staff  full-time  in  1922. 
He  did  police  reporting,  courts 
gross  miscon-  and  other  beats  first.  Then  he  did 
.  bar  tn  nav-  ^  Stmt  m  the  copy  desk,  after 
which  he  moved  to  political  news 


T-  ....  iiiiaiivcu  iiioii  an  wiiivii  11c  iiivfvcu  lu  puiiiicai  uews 

^job.  came  a  partner  of  U.P.  after  hav-  rlansp  ^  ^  and  the  post  of  legislative  corre- 


v  fjfben  Flints  new  City  Hall  is  jjjg  bad  an  arrangement  for  ex- 
fjnderstandable  if  city  change  of  news  with  International 
officials  include  sonie  copies  of  the  News  Service  for  two  years. 

Flint  Journal  in  the  cornerstone 


ment  clause. 

Justice  Edward  P.  Murray, 
active  retired,  agreed  with  the 
majority  that  Talberth  was  dis- 


spondent. 

Mr.  Porter  was  day  city  editor 
from  1929  to  1936  and  later  be- 


The  paper  in  this  city  of  165,000  A  statement  that  U.P.  would  missed  for  gross  misconduct  and 

has  long  advocated  a  new  build-  *oPP'y  its  world  report  ,bat  Talberth  could  not  enforce  «  a 

ing  to  replace  the  one  built  in  1908  would  circulate  a  portion  of  bis  demand  for  terminal  pay  un-  ^orld  War  II,  and  returned^ 
when  the  young  auto  center  had  INA’s  s^ializ^  report  on  Eire  to  ^gr  the  provision  coveriV  dis-  special  writer  Aft^  he  b^e 
just  20,000  residents,  and  put  on  worldwide  clients  was  retracted  gbarges. 
an  intense  campaign  during  the  11  editorial,  U.P.  Gives 

days  which  preceded  a  recent  sue- 
cessful  bond  election. 


Difference  of  View 

This  stated:  But  he  held  that  severance  pay 

During  the  11  days  the  paper  agreement  was  due  upon  completion  of  20 

ran  five  8-column  strips  above  She  ‘be  Irish  News  Agency-or  years  service,  and  was  payable 
front-nacp  flao  tu/rT  any  Other  news  organization  in  the  on  resignation, 

cartoons!  11  ^tion-pa/e  sSiw,  world— whereby  it  undertakes  to  Justice  Murray  said  “the  nm- 
two  front-page  stories,  two  front-  circulate  any  part  of  another  jonty  opinion  has  not  construed 


assistant  Sunday  editor,  he  began 
writing  a  general  column  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  domestic  and  world  news. 


Bellamy  Appoints 
2  Associate  Editors 

Cleveland 

Appointment  of  two  new  associ- 


page  pictures,  three  editorials,  an 
editorial  page  cartoon  and  10 
photo  layouts. 

A  leading  feature  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  “City  Hall  Era,”  the 
eight  photo  layouts  ranging  from 
four  to  six  columns  on  successive 
days  before  the  election.  Each 
showed  Flint  sites  today  and  as 
they  looked  in  1908. 


agency’s  news  report  on  U.P.  wires,  this  contract,  it  has  written  a  new  ate  editors  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
2.  The  U.P.  alone  among  British  one.  ♦  •  *  It  has  written  the  Dealer  was  announced  last  week 
and  American  agencies  has  con-  contract  so  strongly  against  the  by  Paul  Bellamy,  editor.  They  are 
tinuously  maintained  staff  corre-  plaintiff  (Talberth)  that  it  has  sue-  John  F.  Huth,  Jr.,  and  Peter  B. 
spondents  in  Dublin  since  the  war,  ceeded  in  bringing  about  a  for-  Greenough,  both  of  whom  began 
and  it  will  continue  to  cover  news  feiture  of  this  man’s  20  years’  as  reporters, 
from  Ireland  with  its  own  inde-  service,  and  given  the  remunera-  Mr.  Huth  was  graduated  from 
pendent  correspondents.  tion  for  it,  not  to  the  state  but  Western  Reserve  University  and 

“We  are  now  satisfied,”  the  to  this  defendant.  We  think  judg-  started  work  on  the  Plain  Dealer 
Recorder  said,  “that  there  is  noth-  ment  should  be  for  the  plaintiff.”  in  1936.  In  World  War  II 
ing  in  this  arrangement  which  will  Although  Associate  Justice  Sid-  served  in  intelligence  and  public 

prejudice  the  United  Press  tradi-  ney  St.  Felix  Thaxter  does  not  relations  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
tion  of  objective  and  accurate  cov-  touch  upon  the  question  of  whether  Mr.  Greenough  is  a  graduate  of 
erage  of  the  news.  Talberth  resigned  or  was  dis-  Harvard  University  and  of  the 

, _  _  _  “It  has  further  been  drawn  to  missed  he  holds  with  Justice  graduate  school  of  journalism  of 

fraudulent  collectors,  all  carrier  our  attention  that  Mr.  Roy  How-  Murray  that  Talbcrth’s  20  years’  Columbia  University.  During  the 
boys  of  the  Newspaper  Production  ard,  whom  we  described  as  the  of  service  entitled  him  to  severance  war  he  was  a  troop  carrier  com- 

Co.  (Shreveport  Journal  and  head  of  the  United  Press,  has  not  pay.  mand  pilot  and  later  was  associate 

Times)  now  display  identification  held  that  position  for  the  past  25  ‘That  right  could  not  be  taken  editor  of  Impact,  the  air  force  in¬ 
cards  which  include  the  boy’s  pho-  years.  Mr.  Hugh  Baillie  is  presi-  from  him,  as  was  <ione  here,  even  telligence  magazine.  He  came  to 

tograph  and  signature.  dent  of  the  United  Press.”  though  he  may  have  misbehaved  the  Plain  Dealer  in  1947. 
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Shreveport,  La. 
To  protect  subscribers  from 
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Consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds 


peak  distribution  for 

New  England  is  famous  for  many  a  delectable 
dish,  its  clam  chowder  being  among  the  tastiest. 
And  among  the  prepared  chowders,  the  name 
you’ll  find  most  often  on  grocery  store  shelves 
is  Snow’s  Clam  Chowder. 

No  idle  boast  this.  By  actual  survey*  of  New 
England  grocery  stores.  Snow’s  had  77%  distri¬ 
bution  in  1950,  thirty-five  percentage  points  over 
its  nearest  competitor. 

W  e’re  not  going  to  tax  anyone’s  intelligence  by 
stating  that  this  distribution  was  due  entirely  to 
newspaper  advertising.  Of  course  it  wasn’t. 
But  it  is  true  that  consistent  advertising  in  New 

'  Sun-e  of  "Retail  Distribution  of  Grocery  Products"  compiled  by 
ffcw  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau. 


SNOW’S  CLAM  CHOWDER 

England’s  fine,  local  newspapers  provides  the 
stimulas  needed  to  increase  demand,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  distribution  of  a  product. 

New  England’s  great,  local  newspapers  reach 
practically  everyone  in  town  and  because  of  their 
local  fiavor  they’re  scrutinized  ever  so  carefully. 

And  if  you  think  that  doesn’t  mean  the  adver¬ 
tising,  too,  you,  should  watch  a  New  Englander 
absorbing  his  favorite  reading  material  some  day. 

And  if  you  haven’t  tried  a  schedule  in  these  well- 
read,  well-edited  papers,  you  should  do  that  real 
soon,  also.  You’ll  be  quite  pleasantly  surprised 
at  the  results. 


sell 

New  England 
with 

newspapers 


MAINE— Bangor  Daily  Naws  (M) 

VERMONT— Barra  Timai  (E),  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Fraa  Prats  (M),  Rutland  Harald 
(M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globa 
(MAE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Pott  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarprisa  A  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannit 
(E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E), 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
Naws  (E),  Havarhill  Gaiatta  (E), 
Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (MAE), 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw  Badford 
Sunday  Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw 
Badford  Standard-Timas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfiald 
Barkthira  Eagla  (E),  Taunton 
Gaiatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws 
Tribuna  (E). 

NEW  HAMSPHIRE  —  Concord 


Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchastar 
Union  Laadar  and  Naw  Hamp- 
thira  Sunday  Naws  (M.EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Watt  Warwick 
Pawtuiat  Vallay  Daily  Timas  (E), 
Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Proyi- 
danca  Journal  (M).  Providanca 
Journal  (S),  Woonsockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Antonia  San¬ 
tinal  (E),  Bridgaport  Pott  (S), 
Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MAE), 
Bristol  Pratt  (E),  Danbury  Naws- 
Timat  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timas  (E),  Maridan  Racord-Jour- 
nal  (MAE),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
(E),  Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EAS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bullatin  and  Racord  (MAE),  Tor- 
rington  Ragistar  (E),  Watarbury 
Rapublican  A  Amarican  (MAE), 
Watarbury  Rapublican  (MAS). 
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TKe  ENCYCLOPEDIA  o/  the 
Newspaper  Industry’’ 


Without  listing  the  established  features — which  have  made  it  the  most  accept¬ 
able  boo\  of  its  l{ind  ever  published — we  are  very  proud  indeed  to  briefly 
highlight  here  the  three  important  sections  of  the  YEAR  BOOK  best  suited 
to  carry  the  advertising  of  newspapers.  .  .  .  Advertising  placed  in  juxtaposition 
to  these  departments  will  be  read  constantly  the  year  through  by  buyers  of 
newspaper  space. 


'sS^5^'.rsS'^>»^"* 

I  ^ 


1.  The  Personnel  Section  has  always  been  popular,  because  surveys  have  proved  that  it  is  widely  used  by 
Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space. 


2.  The  new  section  entitled,  "Special  Data  for  Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space,”  is  based  on  a  survey  among  the 
members  of  The  Media  Buyers  Association  of  New  York  as  to  the  type  of  exclusive  data  they  would  like  to 
have,  and  practically  all  those  who  replied  said  this  new  section  would  be  a  very  practical  idea  and  they 
would  USE  IT  EXTENSIVELY. 


3.  Newspaper  Merchandising  Services  (compiled  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.) — this  appeared  originally  in 
the  1953  YEAR  BOOK  and  has  been  enlarged.  It  is  an  exclusive  feature  which  includes  the  merchandising 
services  of  all  newspapers  in  more  than  800  cities  of  over  10,000  population.  What  better  placement  could 
be  found  for  a  newspaper’s  more  detailed  story  of  its  own  Merchandising  Services  ...  a  specialized  advertise¬ 
ment  on  a  subject  that  has  become  increasingly  important  to  buyers  of  newspaper  space. 


/«  summarizing — a  newspaper  would  do  well  to  run  an  individualized  message  in  one  or  all  of  these  sections 
of  the  1954  YEAR  BOOK. 
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SndidpendaLfe  (J^ooL  come  Hew  featured 

That  Make  It  Invaluable  to  Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space 

It  is  a  fixed  editorial  policy,  in  compiling  material  for  every  new  issue  of  the  YEAR 
BOOK,  to  seek  departments  or  special  data  that  have  a  direct  value  to  buyers  of  newspa¬ 
per  space — both  advertiser  and  advertising  agency. 

We  go  to  these  groups  with  a  frank  bid  for  their  suggestions.  What  NEW  idea  or 
service  will  make  the  YEAR  BOOK  even  more  invaluable  than  it  has  always  been  in  the 
past? 

The  1954  YEAR  BOOK  is  a  notable  example  of  this.  Not  only  have  past  features 
been  widened  in  their  scope,  but  wholly  NEW  services  are  made  available  .  .  .  some  ex¬ 
clusive  and  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 

^ - -  I 
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DEDICATED  TO  SERVING  NEWSPAPERS,  AGENCIES.  AND  ADVERTISERS  PROM  ITS  FIRST  DAY  OF  PUBLICATION 
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APME  Action 

continued  frotn  page  10 

mil  a  story  by  wire  and  too  long 
to  put  it  into  type,”  he  said.  “The 
Teletypesetter  is  a  wonderful  gad¬ 
get  that  has  bridged  one  of  the 
gaps  despite  obstacles  thrown  into 
its  development  and  widespread 
use  by  you  know  who.  Teleprint¬ 
ers  run  faster  than  they  did  10 
years  ago,  but  they  are  still  too 
slow.  Why  can’t  somebody  devise 
a  cheap  method  for  transmitting 
a  thousand  words  a  minute?” 

Mr.  Hanes  suggested  that  per¬ 
haps  APME  should  “scout”  the 
other  wire  services.  “Maybe  they 
have  got  something  we  ought  to 
know  about.”  he  said.  “And  while 
we  have  been  working  up  annual 
lather  about  the  quality  of  writing, 
who  has  been  concerning  himself 
about  the  quality  of  writers? 

“We  think  a  reporter  should 
have  three  I’s — intelligence,  initia¬ 
tive  and  imagination.  But  how 
about  the  fourth  I — integrity?  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  fight  for 
freedom  of  information  and  form 
respect  in  our  communities,  we 
should  give  thought  to  the  caliber 
of  people  who  represent  the  press. 

“A  journalism  graduate  with  a 
record  of  straight  A’s  and  possible 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  good  reporter.  How  about 
his  grades  in  guts  and  honesty? 
Can  he  be  had  by  a  pressure 
group,  fight  promoter,  or  political 
party? 

“TTiere  is  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done  in  APME." 

‘The  Seven  Year  Itch’ 

William  P.  Steven,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  de¬ 
scribed  the  seven  years’  of  APME 
continuing  studies  as  ‘The  Seven 
Year  Itch”  in  relationship  to  the 
AP.  “We  have  learned  to  be  a 
little  more  humble,”  he  said,  “and 
that  AP  is  not  our  personal  ser¬ 
vice.”  He  added  the  study  may 
have  produced  “some  collossal  un¬ 
interesting  program.s,  but  it  does 
improve  our  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Steven  brought  up  a  recent 
AP  story  that  credited  two  medi¬ 
cal  authorities  as  stating  that 
Sloan’s  Liniment  had  done  more 


Mason  Walsh,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald;  W.  A.  Ceperley,  Davenport 
(la.)  Democrat,  and  M.  A.  Fulton,  Davenport  (la.)  Times. 

for  arthritis  than  some  of  the  new 
wonder  drugs.  He  said  the  same 
story  came  into  his  papers’  adver¬ 
tising  department  as  a  publicity 
handout. 

Other  editors  reported  the  same 
ejfperience. 

Alan  Gould,  AP  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  said  the  story  had  come  to  the 
AP’s  science  reporter  from  a  medi¬ 
cal  foundation,  that  the  story  had 
been  carefully  checked  as  to  its 
authenticity  before  being  sent  ouL 
Regardless,  if  the  story  had  come 
from  a  publicity  firm,  he  said,  and 
it  was  considered  newsworthy,  it 
would  have  been  sent  out  by  AP. 

“We  are  not  going  to  duck  away 
because  a  story  comes  to  us  in  a 
handout,”  said  Mr.  Gould. 

Radio  Bugaboo 

Bruce  Temple,  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Telephone,  re¬ 
marked  about  the  lack  of  news  — 


cooperation  by  radio  stations  tak-  Approval  of  Ordor 
ing  AP  radio  news  service. 


Frank  Starzel,  AP  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  a  conservative  estimate 
would  be  that  AP  assessments 
would  have  to  be  increased  25  per 
cent  without  radio  station  income. 

John  Day,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  urged  that  AP 


matters  for  the  President,  said  Mr. 
Brownell,  adding,  ‘The  theory  be¬ 
hind  his  selection  is  that  he  has 
close  access  to  the  President,  in 
case  any  serious  problems  arise  in 
the  carrying  out  of  this  order.  He 
can  go  right  to  the  top  with  them 
and  see  that  the  spirit  and  intent 
are  carried  out.  By  reason  of  hh 
position,  he  has  access  to  the  head 
of  every  agency  for  action.” 

James  S.  Pope,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  T  i  m  e  s,  it- 
scribed  the  new  measure  as  a  “ter¬ 
rific  milestone”  in  the  fight  against 
government  censorship.  Others 
were  less  optimistic. 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  chairman  of  the 
ASNE  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee,  pointed  out  that  while 
the  new  order  has  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  every  one  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  raised  two  years  ago,  he  felt 
that  new.spaper  groups  have  not 
given  the  attention  the  overall 
problem  deserves. 

William  P.  Steven,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  APME  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee,  warned 
there  are  “large  areas”  for  contin¬ 
ued  vigilance  on  the  part  of  editon. 

Ben  Reese,  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  urged  APME  and  ASNE 
to  put  the  heat  on  Congress. 

Hugh  Boyd,  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Daily  News,  outlined  the 
possibility  of  a  National  Freedom 
of  Information  Council. 

Robert  Paine,  Memphis  (Tcnn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  said  “I  don’t 
believe  the  battle  for  freedom  of 
information  is  ever  won."  He 
pointed  out  that  the  new  order  is 
an  executive  edict  which  can  be 
changed  by  a  future  administration 
in  Washington. 

Harold  E.  LeVanway,  Green¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Reporter,  said  it  was 
a  “grass  roots”  matter  for  editors 

3.  One  of  the  four  categories  of  personally  with  their 

information  which  were  included  Congressmen, 
in  the  old  order  is  completely  elim¬ 
inated,  namely,  “Restricted.” 

4.  Agency  heads  must  establish 
an  effective  system  for  reviewing 


William  Beale,  Jr. 
AP,  Washington 
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Robert  Early,  IndianapoSs 
(Ind.)  Star,  said  it  was  a  mist^e 
to  term  the  new  order  a  “mil^ 
stone.”  He  said  “it  was  not  a  mik- 


you  have  international  butinats 
intaraits  auociatad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  newv 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re- 
leted  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


IB  HaMlIton  St^  Sydney  Anstrallo. 
Aasseel  Sebserlptiea  te  U.  S.  $SJO. 
Wrttt  far 


take  steps  to  provide  better  pic-  classified  material,  so  that  when  — >1  was  a  defeat, 

torial  features  for  women’s  sec¬ 
tions. 

Need  Feminine  Touch 
Rebecca  Gross,  Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Express,  suggested  that 
women  be  included  on  the  study 
committee. 

Wes  Gallagher,  AP  Newsfea- 
tures,  said  AP  intends  to  revise  its 
women’s  features  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

■ 

Suffer  Broken  Arms 

Cincinnati 
Broken  arms  were  suffered  by 
John  F.  Metz,  24,  Cincinnati  Post 
sports  writer  on  military  leave,  and 
^tty,  21,  his  wife,  when  their  car 
ran  off  the  road  and  overturned 
near  Crockett,  Texas.  They  were 
returning  to  Cincinnati  from  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  where  Mr.  Metz, 
with  the  Army  there  for  two  years, 
was  discharged  the  day  the  acci¬ 
dent  occurred. 


the  reasons  for  its  being  classified 
have  passed,  it  will  be  “declassi¬ 
fied.” 

5.  There  must  be  more  explicit 
definitions  and  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  information  which  should 
be  classified,  instead  of  the  broad 
descriptions  which  were  contained 
in  the  old  order. 

6.  Classification  operations  of 
an  agency  will  be  reviewed  inde¬ 
pendently  by  persons  outside  the 
agency,  namely,  representatives  of 
the  National  Security  Council. 

Mentions  Shanley 

“One  of  your  major  criticisms  in 
the  past  was  that  you  had  no  place 
to  go  (except  to  the  very  officials 
who  withheld  information)  to 
make  suggestions  or  complaints 
when  you  believed  the  old  order 
was  being  abused,”  said  the  At¬ 
torney  General  in  referring  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Shanley  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  new  order. 

Mr.  Shanley  reviews  all  legal 


Bob  Barry 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette 
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obtained  only  in  a  period  of 
scarcity. 

“European  imports  are  about  at 
the  same  level  as  last  year,  so  we 
have  a  picture  of  a  decrease  in 
shipments  of  about  14,000  tons. 
The  increased  consumption  there¬ 
fore  has  been  supplied  out  of 
stocks. 

“The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is 
that  supply  and  demand  are  now 
in  balance,  but  there  is  very  little 
margin  of  safety.  Other  than 
Bowater’s  new  Southern  mill,  and 
two  new  machines  at  Great  North¬ 
ern’s  mill,  there  is  no  new  installa¬ 
tion  of  any  consequence  in  sight 
in  North  America. 

“U.S.  consumption  of  more  than 
7,000,000  tons  by  1960  is  freely 
predicted  and  does  not  seem  un¬ 
reasonable.  It  might  go  consider¬ 
ably  higher.  How  much  of  this 
800,000  tons  increase  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  increased  production 
from  existing  mills?  On  the  other 
side,  how  much  will  the  increased 
demand  be  outside  North  America; 
in  England,  Europe,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  Far  East,  Africa  and  so 
forth?  How  much  will  these  areas 
take  from  North  American  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  future?  They  have 
taken  a  much  larger  proportion  in 
the  past.  The  supply  of  newsprint 
to  countries  outside  North  America 
is  still  substantially  less  than  in 
1939,  and  if  currencies  ever  be¬ 
come  stabilized  and  interchange¬ 
able,  then  it  is  only  natural  to 


that  the  newsprint  industry  has 
grown  from  600,000  tons  in  1900 
to  6,800,000  tons  today  “and  there 
is  certainly  every  reason  to  be 
assured  that  it  can  continue  to 
grow  with  your  expanding  needs.” 

Mr.  Peck  pointed  out  that  some 
North  American  newsprint  capac¬ 
ity  was  idle  during  1953.  “Cana¬ 
dian  production  is  ahead  of  last 
year,  but  some  Canadian  mills 
could  have  produced  more  tonnage 
if  they  had  been  able  to  obtain 
orders  for  it.  U.S.  newsprint  mills 
appear  to  have  had  orders  for  less 
tonnage  than  they  could  have  pro¬ 
duced,  in  fact  less  tonnage  than 
they  produced  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  last  year.” 

As  for  1954,  Mr.  Peck  said 
Canada  will  be  able  to  increase  its 
production  to  5,900,000  tons  “if 
their  customers  order  it,”  com¬ 
pared  to  5,700,000  tons  this  year. 
He  also  foresaw  an  additional 
100,000  tons  more  in  the  U.S.  “if 
it  is  ordered.” 

“This  brings  the  available  in¬ 
crease  in  North  American  produc¬ 
tion  for  1954  to  about  300,000 
tons.  ...  It  would  appear  that 
the  potential  increase  in  North 
American  production  for  1954  is 
fully  adequate  to  meet  prospective 
demands  from  North  America, 
and  such  demands  from  overseas 
countries  as  exceed  increases  in 
their  own  production.” 

Mr.  Peck  noted  that  “a  lot  has 
been  written  recently  about  bagasse 
and  similar  fibres.  There  is  every 
reason  why  their  use  should  be 
thoroughly  explored.  Whether  or 
not  they  are  finally  found  suitable 
for  newsprint  or  more  suitable  for 


presume  that  a  larger  part  of 
Canadian  production  wilt  go  over-  some  other  pulp  or  paper  product 
seas.”  — i-.T---.-  . 


Mr.  Diggers  presented  figures 
showing  a  70%  increase  in  news¬ 
print  consumption  in  this  country 
from  1939  to  1952.  In  that  same 
period  consumption  in  the  South 
and  Southwest  was  up  138%.  “The 
rate  of  growth  in  our  territory  has 
been  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  This  rate 
of  increased  usage  in  the  South 
and  Southwest  may  be  larger  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past.  We 
are  now  using  more  than  a  million 
tons  and  some  forecasts  I  have 
seen  predict  a  usage  of  1,600,000 
tons  in  this  area  by  1960,”  Mr. 
diggers  noted. 

Some  Mill  Capacity  Idle 
!•  H.  Peck  of  International 
Paper  Sales  Co.,  Montreal,  noted 

Same  Place  in  '54 

SNPA  made  arrangements  to 
hold  its  1954  convention  in  the 
same  spot  —  the  Boca  Raton 
Hotel  and  Club — at  about  the 
same  time  of  year  because  of 
its  extensive  facilities  and  the 
difficultv  of  finding  accommo¬ 
dations  elsewhere  in  the  South 
i*rie  enough  to  handle  the 
meeting. 


Libraries  to  Get 
Today's  South' 

The  SNPA  board  of  directors 
recommended  a  campaign 
through  association  bulletins  to 
place  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
50th  anniversary  SNPA  issue — 
“Today’s  South” — in  every  pub¬ 
lic  library  in  the  area  as  a  ref¬ 
erence  work.  President  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones  recommended  this 
to  the  membership  at  one  of 
the  business  sessions. 


would  soon  come  to  the  use  of 
hardwoods  in  pulp.  Dr.  Sproull 
said  a  good  sheet  of  paper,  printed 
at  the  Savannah  News,  had  been 
made  from  40%  oak,  40%  gum 
woods  and  20%  bleached  southern 
kraft. 

Mr.  Foley  said  the  policy  of  his 
company  was  that  any  newspaper 
using  up  to  50  tons  of  newsprint 
a  year  should  buy  it  through  a 
broker  or  jobber.  These  papers 
usually  require  sheet  newsprint  and 
also  need  financial  assistance  in 
buying  it,  he  reported,  and  they  do 
better  through  this  buying  system. 
Both  the  Coosa  River  and  Inter¬ 
national  representatives  said  they 
would  also  accept  contracts  with 
any  newspaper  taking  delivery  in 
carload  lots. 

Mr.  Blalock  saw  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  for  a  newspaper  going  to 


nine  columns  rather  than  reduc¬ 
ing  the  width  of  the  page.  He  said 
you  gain  in  press  capacity  as  much 
as  one-half  a  press  unit  in  a  64- 
page  paper,  there  is  a  saving  in 
labor  in  press  manning,  stereotyp¬ 
ing  requires  less  plates,  etc.  He 
urged  SNPA  members  to  study 
those  papers  in  New  England  and 
Canada  that  have  gone  from  an 
8-  to  a  9-column  page. 

2  Machines  in  Finland 

Holger  R.  S^umelius,  director  of 
the  Finnish  Paper  Mills  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Helsingfors,  said  two  new 
machines  are  being  built  in  Fin¬ 
land  which  will  increase  produc¬ 
tion  by  250,000  tons.  He  said  that 
buying  is  returning  to  normal  and 
the  Scandinavian  mills  are  all  sold 
out  for  1954. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  the  best  way 
to  encourage  additional  mills  in 
the  South  is  to  insure  the  prosper¬ 
ous  operation  of  the  present  mills. 
“We  can  have  as  many  mills  as 
we  want  in  the  South  if  publishers 
will  sign  up  for  tonnage  and  put 
up  risk  capital,”  he  said. 

In  a  panel  discussion  on  forestry 
presided  over  by  D.  Hiden  Ram¬ 
sey,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times.  Reuben  B.  Robertson,  Sr., 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Champion  Paper  Fiber  Co.,  said 
there  are  20,000,000  acres  of 
woodlands  in  the  South  now  being 
managed  for  sustained  yield.  He 
felt  that  the  forest  areas  in  the 
South  had  been  abused  in  the  past 

{Continued  on  page  76) 


seems  relatively  unimportant.  If 
they  are  suitable  the  expanding 
pulp  and  paper  industry  on  this 
continent  will  find  uses  for  them.” 
He  also  noted  the  increasing  use 
of  hardwood  species  for  newsprint 
and  other  pulp  products. 

Also  on  the  newsprint  panel 
were  Harold  S.  Foley,  president  of 
the  Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.;  Ralph  Watt,  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Peyton  An¬ 
derson,  Macon  News  &  Telegraph; 
and  J.  M.  Blalock,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State  and  Record.  T.  A. 
Corcoran,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  presided. 

Bagasse  Lacks  Opacity 
Dr.  Reavis  C.  Sproull,  director 
of  the  Herty  Foundation,  reported 
from  the  floor  that  he  had  eval¬ 
uated  many  bagasse  processes  and 
found  three  made  good  pulp  but 
none  completely  satisfactory  from 
an  opacity  point  of  view.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  bagasse 
will  be  used  for  grades  of  paper 
other  than  newsprint. 

Merrill  Lord  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  said  “in  the  govern¬ 
ment  we  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  bagasse  will  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  fiber  in  some  papers  and 
boards  but  it  is  unlikely  to  become 
even  a  minor  factor  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  in  this  country.” 
Mr.  Watt  said  he  thought  Coosa 
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but  could  be  repaired  in  time.  He  ^  ^  i 

urged  publishers  to  help  in  getting  ^  ll  |  ® 

more  effective  action  against  pests  *  ,  ' 
which  do  not  observe  state  lines.  || 

He  said  state  legislatures  have  been  ft  * 

slow  take  and  appropri-  ^ 

Mr.  Ramsey  said  one-fifth  of  all 
Southern  industrial  workers  are 
employed  in  wood  products  indus-  ft 

tries.  “Without  sound  forestry  j  ft 

practices  there  cannot  be  any  ex-  *11111^  I  .  ,  ^^||||||| 

pansion  in  the  newsprint  industry,” 

DIRECTORS  elected  at  SNPA  co 
State  Forestry  Program  Petersburg;  John  Mann,  Lexington, 

„  T  ,  ^  .  «  Ga.;  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Jr.,  Tuls 

Guyton  DeLoach,  Georgia  State 

Forester,  told  of  his  state’s  forestry  Barnes,  director.  Bureau  of  Adver- 
program  under  which  almost  every  tising,  ANPA. 
county  is  included.  He  gave  high  Painting  a  vivid  word-picture  of 
praise  to  newspaper  cooperation  in  the  economic  growth  in  the  U.  S. 
promoting  .sound  forestry  practices  within  recent  years,  Mr.  Barnes 
and  said  a  large  measure  of  the  charged  that  too  many  businesses 
success  in  Georgia  has  been  due  to  jgt  their  sights  too  low. 
the  cooperation  of  the  31  dailies  “They  think  in  terms  of  dollar 
there.  He  urged  newspapers  to  volume — and  not  in  units,”  he  de¬ 
take  even  a  greater  interest  in  far-  clared.  “They’ve  seen  their  dollar 
estry  problems  and  interpreting  volume  roll  up  each  year  without 
what  sound  forest  management  asking  themselves  about  their  phys- 
means  to  the  people.  He  asked  jcal  volume, 
newspaper  reporters  to  dig  out  “Business  must  be  taught  to  stop 
good  stories  because  frequently  taking  last  year’s  figures  as  the 
the  foresters  don’t  know  what  con-  only  yardstick  of  progress.  Busi- 
stitutes  a  good  story.  ness  must  be  taught  to  take  a  dy- 

Glenn  Jones,  Troy  (Ala.)  Mes-  namic  viewpoint.  To  look  at  mar- 
senger,  urged  newspapers  to  take  ket  potential  and  then  to  fight 
•on  the  promotion  of  sound  for-  tooth  and  nail  for  its  rightful  share 
estry  practices  as  a  crusade.  He  of  that  potential, 
said  it  is  an  insurance  policy  for  “And,”  Mr.  Barnes  continued, 
the  future  of  the  community.  The  “there’s  no  one  in  all  this  country 
small  woodlot  owner  needs  to  be  better  equipped  to  preach  this  gos- 
educated  on  the  value  of  what  he  pel  than  the  newspaper  publish- 
has,  he  said.  Mr.  Jones  asked  all  ers.” 

newspapers  to  get  behind  forestry  Emphasizing  that  “the  potential 
conservation  measures  for  their 
own  self-interest,  for  the  economic 
interests  of  their  region,  for  the  us  dream,”  Mr.  Barnes  concluded: 
protection  of  the  people  and  for  “There’s  increased  business  to  be 
intense  reader  interest.  had.  For  your  advertisers 

Hope  that  “newspapers  of  this 
country  will  display  their  accus¬ 
tomed  leadership”  in  selling  adver¬ 
tisers  the  true  concept  of  a  dynam¬ 
ic,  expanding  economy  of  the  U.  S. 
was  expresse' 


Bronze  plaques  were  presented 
to  21  living  SNPA  past  presidents. 

The  board  of  directors  gave  a  check 
to  Walter  Johnson,  secretary-man¬ 
ager,  and  ordered  him  to  take  a 
three  weeks’  vacation.  A  watch 
was  presented  to  Mrs.  Vocie  H. 

Fawkes,  assistant  in  the  SNPA 
Chattanooga  office  for  her  years 
of  loyal  service. 

A  bronze  plaque  was  also  given 
to  Mr.  Johnson.  It  was  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  full-page  ad  which  the 
SNPA  board  of  directors  had 
placed  in  the  E&P  SNPA  anniver¬ 
sary  issue  in  tribute  to  the  secre¬ 
tary-manager’s  long  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  The  original  drawing  of  Mr. 

Johnson,  which  had  been  created 
for  the  ad  by  Clarence  Allen  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribune  staff,  was  framed 
and  presented  to  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Also  honored  at  the  luncheon 
in  every  mark'et  and  in  every  line  were  Evelyn  Harris,  who  had  been 
of  business  is  bigger  than  most  of  ^  reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Consti- 

"  “  tution,  and  W.  E.  Mansfield,  who  . .  ..-  r  --  - 

had  been  a  representative  of  the  cal  facilities,  the  Washington  Daily 

^ _  —  and  International  Paper  Company,  and  Nenw,  Scripp.s-Howard  tabloid,  be- 

for  you.  It’s  yours  for  the  asking  who  are  the  only  living  survivors  gan  its  33rd  year  of  publication 
— theirs  for  the  advertising.”  of  •he  first  SNPA  meeting  50  years  with  a  104-page  paper,  eight  more 

ago.  Ernest  B.  Vaccaro,  White  than  the  previous  record.  It  con- 
House  correspondent  for  the  Asso-  tained  79  pages  of  advertising. 

Profit  Big,  Payroll 
d  by  Harold  s.  Small — Trouhls 

8  An  SNP.\  panel  analyzed  a  cost 
study  of  “Newspaper  X.”  The 
paper  which  was  fairly  high  in 
profit  but  low  in  all  phases  of  pay¬ 
roll  brought  criticism  from  the 
panel  members  that  the  publisher 
was  inviting  trouble.  They  con¬ 
cluded  the  paper  was  either  un¬ 
derstaffed  or  underpaid  and  urged 
the  publisher  to  hire  adequately 
trained  help  and  pay  for  it. 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 

News  and  Piedmont,  presided. 

Panel  members  were:  Jack  Tarver, 

Atlanta  Constitution;  Phil  Bucheit, 

Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal; 

Shields  Johnson,  Roanoke  Times 
and  World-News;  Gene  Archer, 

Palm  Beach  Post  and  Times;  and 
H.  J.  Beaumier,  Marshall  (Texas) 

News-Messenger. 


OLDEST  and  youngest  niembcis: 
Edward  L.  Gaylord,  left,  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  and  Col.  J.  H.  Long, 
of  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


DIRECTOR-AT  LARGE  James  L.  Knight  (at  right)  of  Miami  HeraW 
is  pictured  with  Blake  McDowell,  counsel  for  Knight  Newspapcis 
Richard  S.  Fowler,  Abitibi  paper;  and  Lester  H.  Barnhill,  Miami  HeraM 
promotion  manager. 
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FATHER-SON  combination:  Ward 
C.  Maybom,  left,  of  Sherman 
(Tex.)  Democrat,  and  Frank  W. 
Mayborn,  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram. 
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Promotion  Topics 

continued  from  page  14 


learn  something  from  the  restau¬ 
rant  people  who  set  the  stage  for 
another  nickel  increase.  He  con¬ 
trasted  the  manner  in  which  news¬ 
papers  have  moved  up  the  price  a 
cent  or  so  at  a  time. 

"With  hat  in  hand,  beggar 
fashion,  we  usually  apologized  pro¬ 
fusely  for  the  penny  increases 
while  our  advertisers  were  passing 
on  their  increased  costs,  plus  a 
profit  on  those  increased  costs,  in 
new  dollar  prices,”  said  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters. 

“If  any  of  us  ever  decided  to 
charge  1 5  cents  for  a  daily  paper,” 
he  continued,  “I’m  afraid  we  would 
all  be  figuring  out  ways  to  throw 
in  the  cup  and  saucer  as  an  apolo¬ 
gy  to  our  customers.  And  if  a 
customer  had  to  tip  a  newspaper- 
boy  a  dime  a  day  for  delivery  after 
having  hocked  his  hat  in  order  to 
be  served,  we'd  probably  feel  we 
had  to  throw  in  the  hat  check  girl, 
too.” 

Mr.  Walters  said  he  feared  too 
many  newspaper  promotion  ads 
are  looked  upon  as  “fillers.”  News¬ 
paper  space  in  a  good  publication 
never  fails,”  he  added.  “It’s  the 
copy  that  goes  into  it  that  fails,” 
he  asserted. 

Offers  5  Points 

The  most  important  single  piece 
of  printed  promotion  in  the  nation¬ 
al  field  is  a  good  market  and  cir¬ 
culation  coverage  analysis,  said 
Mr.  Lampee.  Good  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  second,  he  added,  stating  “in 
merchandising,  the  newspaper  is 
supreme.”  He  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  essential  characteristics  of 
good  promotion: 

( 1 )  National  promotion  must  be 
brief;  (2)  it  must  be  accurate; 
(3)  it  must  be  timely;  (4)  it  must 
be  simple;  (5)  it  must  be  fighting 
promotion.  On  the  latter  point,  he 
said:  “Everyone  loves  a  scrap.  So 
never  hesitate  to  get  competitive 
in  your  promotional  material.  .  .  . 
Probably  the  most  important  in¬ 
gredient  in  successful  salesmanship 
is  enthusiasm  and  good  promotion 
should  radiate  the  salesman’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  his  newspaper.” 

Mr.  Porter,  speaking  as  an 
agency  media  man,  stressed  that 
the  big  battle  going  on  is  not  be¬ 
tween  individual  newspapers  in 
single  markets,  but  rather  it  is  the 
broader,  more-intense  competition 
among  newspapers,  television, 
magazines  and  radio. 

He  tossed  out  a  trial  balloon  on 
the  idea  of  getting  newspaper  ed¬ 
itorial  talent  to  work  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  asking  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  work  out  a  13-week 
association  between  a  national 
food  advertiser  and  a  newspaper 
food  editor,  for  instance. 

‘Would  it  make  any  difference 
to  readers  if  Dick  Tracy  were 
brought  to  them  every  Sunday  by 
wd  or  Lucky  Strike— or  if  Mary 
Worth  were  brought  to  them  under 


the  sponsorship  of  Sunkist?  1 
doubt  it,  but  it  might  do  wonders 
for  the  advertiser.” 

He  cited  some  recent  trends  in 
that  direction,  such  as  the  Jewel 
Food  Stores’  mats  whittled  out  to 
accommodate  two  comic  strips  at 
the  top  of  each  page  of  their  three- 
page  ad  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times; 
and  three  Scripps-Howard  papers 
— Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post,  Colitni- 
hits  (Ohio)  Citizen  and  Indianapo¬ 
lis  (Ind.)  Times — selling  the  rights 
to  the  baseball  standings  to  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“I  have  a  hunch  the  readership 
experts  might  tell  us  that  associa¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  would  serve  to 
increase  the  readership  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  help  sell 
products,”  said  Mr.  Porter.  “It 
could  be  that  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  editorial  content  and 
the  advertisers’  products  might  re¬ 
sult  in  presenting  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  an  entirely  new  and 
refreshing  light.  If  advertisers 
sponsor  fights  and  football  games 
on  television,  why  doesn’t  it  make 
sense  for  them  to  sponsor  the  base¬ 
ball  or  football  results  in  the  news¬ 
papers?” 

Mr.  Knott  sounded  an  optimis¬ 
tic  note  for  1954,  stating:  “There 
have  been  a  lot  of  reports  in  the 
trade  press  that  we  are  due  for 
a  drop-off  in  business  activity 
sometime  during  the  next  year. 
However,  I  think  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  with  proper 
planning  and  sales  strategy,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  volume  can  be 
increased  even  during  a  slight 
business  recession.” 

He  said  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  is  putting  out  a  lot  of  effec¬ 
tive  sales  material,  but  he  said  the 
promotion  departments  of  many 
newspapers  are  not  being  asked  to 
gear  in  their  activities  with  these 
selling  tools.  Retail  advertising 
staffs  are  going  to  need  the  help 
of  the  promotion  department  more 
than  any  time  in  the  last  15  years, 
he  stated. 

Mr.  Neustadt,  in  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  the  calendar  of 
consumer  demand,  declared  that 
successful  advertising  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  advertiser  has  made  his  mer¬ 
chandise  meet  the  wants  of  the 
consuming  public.  Dramatic,  com¬ 
pelling  copy  is  not  enough,  he  said, 
pointing  out  no  ad  campaign  can 
possibly  be  stronger  than  the  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  advertised,  from 
the  standpoint  of  timeliness,  style, 
price  and  seasonal  demands. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  increasing  want  ad  volume 
from  commercial  accounts  are 
somewhat  limited.  With  help 
wanted  advertising  beginning  to 
slump,  he  suggested  that  promo¬ 
tional  copy  is  needed  to  attract  a 
greater  share  of  the  masses  to  use 
classified  advertising. 

“If  you  can  dream  up  the  type 
of  promotion  that  will  do  this  job, 
you  will  be  doing  the  newspaper 
industry  a  tremendous  service,”  he 
said,  adding  that  the  closes  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  so  far  has 


been  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Trihnne’s  campaign.  “It’s 
so  easy  to  place  a  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  want  ad.” 

Jack  Gamble,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  told  how 
syndicates  are  offering  newspapers 
plenty  of  promotional  material  to 
sell  readers  and  make  them  more 
appreciative  of  syndicate  stars. 
“There  is  an  unmined  wealth  of 
promotion  ideas  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  editorial  promotion 
possibilities  in  the  personalities  be¬ 
hind  the  type  and  cartoons  in  your 
newspapers.”  he  said. 

Andrew  Hertel,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  was  elected  Cen¬ 
tral  Regional  president,  succeeding 
Joseph  Lynch,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press.  Charles  Kisten- 
macher,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  was  advanced  to  the 
first  vicepresidency  and  Joell  Irwin, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  was 
chosen  second  vicepresident.  Earl 
Truax.  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press,  was  named  sec¬ 
retary.  Cincinnati  was  chosen  as 
the  1954  conference  city  for  the 
Central  Regional  group. 


Shop  Talk  at  30 

continued  from  page  84 


the  interest  TV  creates.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  recipe  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  on  a  TV  program — but  the 
viewer  must  be  quick  with  the  pen¬ 
cil  to  write  it  down  accurately — a 
newspaper  can  print  the  recipe — 
it  can  be  clipped  for  posterity.” 

Miss  Mooney  said  “newspapers 
can  benefit  through  the  women’s 
page.  In  fact  the  women’s  page 
may  be  your  greatest  weapon  be¬ 
cause  we’re  dealing  in  more  home 
circulation  than  ever  before. 

“With  the  women’s  page  we 
should  consider  it  a  business-like 
dollar-wise  investment  which  will 
bring  in  advertising,  and  readers 
to  our  newspaper,  and  the  only 
way  we  can  do  it  is  to  publish  a 
good  women’s  page,  one  that  will 
be  all  things  to  all  women  in  the 
community.  The  papers  which 
have  recognized  the  importance  of 
women  have  already  made  the 
change  from  society  to  women’s 
page.  Those  which  have  not,  had 
better  catch  up  quickly.” 

She  urged  editors  to  “include  in 
content  enough  variety  to  appeal 
to  all  women,”  make  it  a  well- 
rounded  product,  and  train  a  staff 
to  do  the  job. 

Jack  Tarver,  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  questioned  the  survey  figures 
presented  by  Mr.  Couey  and  noted 
some  national  surveys  which  show 
the  loss  of  reading  time  to  tele¬ 
vision  at  first  but  newspapers  hold¬ 
ing  their  own  after  the  TV  novelty 
has  worn  off.  He  subscribed  to 
the  theory  that  newspapers  can’t 
ignore  TV  and  said  it  won’t  affect 
newspapers  “if  we  do  the  job  we 
should  be  doing.” 

He  suggested  newspapers  with 
TV  stations  capitalize  on  it  and 
exploit  it  for  the  newspaper’s 
benefit. 


Sackett  Offer 
For  L  A.  News 
Is  Considered 

Los  Angeles 

A  conditional  agreement  to  sell 
a  “substantial  interest”  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  to  Sheldon  F, 
Sackett,  publisher  of  the  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  Times  ,and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  station  owner,  was  officially 
disclosed  Nov.  11. 

President  -  Publisher  Robert  L. 
Smith  said  he  was  making  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  agreement  to 
correct  what  he  called  a  distorted 
version  of  the  negotiations  which 
was  to  appear  in  a  magazine. 

Mr.  Smith  stated: 

“Mr.  Sackett  has  made  a  proi^ 
sal  to  purchase  stock  in  the  Daily 
News.  Mr.  Sackett  came  to  this 
writer  sometime  ago  saying  in  ef¬ 
fect,  ‘I  am  a  liberal  newspaper 
publisher  and  I  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  the  Daily  News  with  keen  in¬ 
terest  for  a  long  time.  I  under¬ 
stand  you  are  having  a  struggle  to 
maintain  a  free  press  in  a  highly 
competitive  market.  I  admire  the 
fight  you  are  making  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  and  would  like  to  help.’ 

“Many  people  have  offered  to 
‘hold  our  coat’  while  we  fought 
but  here  was  a  man  presumably 
ready  and  willing  to  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  enter  into  the  fight. 
Accordingly  my  associates  and  I 
agreed  conditionally  to  sell  a  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  in  the  Daily  News 
to  Mr.  Sackett,  provided  certain  fi¬ 
nancial  requirements  were  com¬ 
plied  with.  Our  agreement  spe¬ 
cifically  provided  that  there  was 
no  deal  until  certain  requirements 
were  met.” 

Mr.  Smith  said  neither  he  nor 
his  associates  would  make  any 
comment  beyond  the  formal  state¬ 
ment. 

■ 

Government  Agency 
Corrects  Newspaper 

It  is  unusual  for  a  government 
agency  to  issue  a  press  release  cor¬ 
recting  a  newspaper  by  name,  but 
Kenton  R.  Cravens,  administrator 
for  the  RFC,  issued  this  statement 
Nov.  10  in  Washington: 

“Published  reports  that  the 
Kaiser  Motors  Corporation  is  be¬ 
hind  on  its  payments  to  the  United 
State  Government,  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Nov. 
10,  are  false  and  untrue  with  re¬ 
spect  to  its  indebtedness  to  the 
RFC.  The  indebtedness  of  Kaiser 
Motors  to  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  is  not  in  de¬ 
fault  in  any  way  whatsoever.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  ran  a 
long  correction  on  Nov.  12,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  “misleading  state¬ 
ment”  was  based  on  Kaiser’s  latest 
annual  report,  for  1952.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  added:  “This  newspaper  did 
not  intend  to  imply  that  Kaiser 
had  defaulted  on  the  revised 
terms.” 
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McClatchy  Bid 
For  TV  Outlet 
Favored  in  FCC 

Washington 

An  initial  decision  looking 
toward  grant  of  a  channel  10  tele¬ 
vision  station  to  McClatchy  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  associated  with  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  was  announced  Nov. 
10  by  the  FCC.  The  decision 
would  deny  the  application  of 
Sacramento  Telecasters,  Inc. 

In  recommending  the  McClatchy 
grant,  FCC  Examiner  Donahue 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  services  of 
the  McClatchy  organization  in  the 
public  interest,  and  declared  that 
this  record,  including  “.  .  .  dispo¬ 
sition  to  keep  faith  with  audience 
at  financial  loss,  initiative  and  co¬ 
operation  concerning  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  national  defense  and  allo¬ 
cation  of  channels,  desire  for  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  listener  pref¬ 
erences,  and  civic  activity,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  it  has  lived  up 
to  its  obligations  programwise, 
amply  support  McClatchy’s  con¬ 
tention  that  it  is  entitled  to  pref¬ 
erence  because  of  its  long  history 
of  operation  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  .  . 

“In  the  final  analysis,  the  basic 
question  here  is  whether  an  exist¬ 
ing  license  of  multiple  radio  fa¬ 
cilities  and  the  holder  of  large 
newspaper  interests  should  prevail 
over  an  applicant  composed,  in  the 
majority,  of  public  spirited  busi¬ 
nessmen  who,  entering  the  broad¬ 
cast  field  for  the  first  time,  pro¬ 
pose  an  entirely  unobjectionable 
operation.  We  believe  under  the 
facts  in  this  case  that  the  former 
should  prevail.” 

$8,000,000  Net  Worth 

On  the  question  of  financial 
qualification,  the  examiner  reject¬ 
ed  the  contention  of  Telecasters 
that  a  series  of  loans  amounting 
to  $4,500,000  obtained  by  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  from  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  impaired  the  company’s 
credit.  The  loans  helped  to  fi¬ 
nance  construction  of  three  new 
newspaper  plants  and  acquisition 
of  two  TV  stations. 

McClatchy  estimated  cost  of 
constructing  the  TV  station  at  $1,- 
000,000  with  first  year  operating 
expense  of  $612,000  and  income 
of  $424,000.  The  parent  corpora¬ 
tion  agreed  to  lend  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  subsidiary  $775,000  and  addi¬ 
tional  sums  if  necessary. 

McClatchy  Newspapers,  said  the 
report,  has  a  net  worth  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $8,000,000;  income  before 
taxes  for  11  months  in  1952  for 
the  newspaper  was  $1,869,323  and 
for  the  broadcasting  company, 
which  has  a  net  worth  of  $1,000,- 
000,  income  was  $117,021. 

Telecasters  estimate  construc¬ 
tion  cost  at  $254,845,  first-year  op¬ 
erational  cost  at  $565,101.  The 
company  would  have  a  total  of 
$805,000  available  for  ready  cap¬ 
ital. 


New  Silurian  Saw  Hanging  of  Guifeau 


The  youngest  member,  in 
point  of  enrollment,  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Silurians  is  Dr.  Maurice 
J.  Lewi,  96-year-old  head  of 
the  New  York  Institute  of 
Podiatry. 

Dr.  Lewi,  a  perennial  birth¬ 
day  interview  favorite  of  New 
York  reporters  for  a  generation, 
qualified  himself  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  group  of  oldtime 
newspapermen  at  the  Silurians’ 
annual  dinner  Nov.  8. 

He  was  a  newspaperman  once 
himself,  the  noted  doctor 
claimed,  and  he  explained: 

In  1882  he  was  called  upon 
by  the  Government  to  be  a 
medical  witness  at  the  hanging 
of  Guiteau,  assassin  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield. 

An  autopsy,  which  Dr,  Lewi 
said  was  ordered  to  determine 


the  cause  of  death  “other  than 
the  hanging,”  resulted  in  a  con¬ 
troversy  among  experts. 

Dr.  Lewi,  a  practicing  phy¬ 
sician  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  acced¬ 
ed  to  a  request  from  the  editor 
of  the  Albany  Express  to  re¬ 
port  the  execution  and  the  med¬ 
ical  controversy.  In  this  piece, 
which  he  wrote  under  a 
pseudonym,  he  upheld  one  side 
of  the  argument.  Immediately 
the  editor  of  the  Albany  Argus, 
St.  Clair  McKelway,  asked  Dr. 
Lewi  to  write  an  account  on  the 
other  side  of  the  argument  and 
he  did  so,  under  a  new 
pseudonym. 

“The  editors  never  knew  1 
was  the  reporter  on  both  sides,” 
Dr.  Lewi  told  the  Silurians  and 
their  president,  Neil  MacNeil, 
welcomed  him  into  member¬ 
ship. 


At  the  hearing  it  was  brought 
out  that  Eleanor  McClatchy,  pres¬ 
ident  of  both  the  newspapers  and 
the  broadcasting  stations,  de¬ 
termines  all  important  policy.  The 
common  voting  stock  of  the  parent 
corporation  is  beneficially  owned 
by  two  McClatchy  sisters  and  the 
three  sons  of  a  deceased  brother. 
The  sisters  each  own  one-third  of 
the  total  stock,  the  nephews  one- 
ninth  each.  Legal  title  to  the 
stock  is  held  in  trust,  with  seven 
trustees  each  having  an  equal  vote. 

“The  dominant  figure  control- 
wise,”  the  report  concluded,  “is 
Eleanor  McClatchy.” 

Initial  Decision 

An  initial  decision  looking 
toward  grant  of  a  TV  permit  on 
Channel  13  in  Portland,  Me.,  to 
Guy  Gannett  Broadcasting  Serv¬ 
ice  was  issued  by  Examiner  Claire 
W.  Hardy.  It  will  be  effective  Dec. 
22. 

The  only  other  applicant  for 
the  channel,  Murray  Carpenter 
and  Associates,  withdrew  its  ap¬ 
plication,  noting  an  agreement  to 
buy  from  the  Gannett  organiza¬ 
tion  two  stations  in  Bangor,  Me., 
for  $45,000,  as  a  quid  pro  quo. 

■ 

Tri  City  Herald  Marks 
Seven  Years  of  Growth 

Kennewick,  Wash. 

The  Tri-City  Herald  began  its 
seventh  year  as  a  daily  newspaper 
Nov.  13,  and  served  notice  it  in¬ 
tends  to  become  one  of  the  largest 
non-metropolitan  newspapers  in 
Washington  State  during  the  next 
six  years. 

The  Herald  serves  the  Columbia 
Basin  area  of  Pasco,  Kennewick 
and  Richland.  It  was  formerly  the 
weekly  Pasco  Herald  until  it  start¬ 
ed  daily  publication  in  1947  with 
nine  full-time  employes;  today  it 
has  85.  And  in  place  of  an  eight- 
page  flatbed  press  it  has  a  48-page 
Hoe  press. 


8  Executives  Move  Up 
On  Providence  Dailies 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Eight  staff  changes  have  been 
announced  by  Sevellon  Brown,  3d, 
editor  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Evening  Bulletin, 
as  a  result  of  the 
retirement  of  Da¬ 
vid  Patten,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Michael  J.  Og¬ 
den  has  succeed¬ 
ed  Mr.  Patten  as 
managing  editor 
and  Albert  R. 

Ashworth  has 
been  advanced 
from  news  editor  Ocden 
to  assistant  man-  ^ 

aging  editor  of  the  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  the  post  formerly  held  by  Mr. 
Ogden. 

Charles  H.  Spilman,  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  Evening  Bulletin, 
is  now  city  editor  of  both  papers. 
C.  Elliott  Stocker  has  been  moved 
from  Journal  city  editor  to  day  city 
editor,  Albert  R.  Johnson  from 
Journal  rewrite  to  night  city  editor. 
Kenneth  B.  Roberts  from  slot  man 
on  the  Evening  Bulletin  copy  desk 
to  telegraph  editor  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  Robert  W.  Burke  from 
the  city  hall  staff  to  assistant  city 
editor,  and  John  T.  Plante  from 
day  city  editor  of  the  Journal  to 
assistant  makeup  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin. 

■ 

Lloyd  Stratton/  AP, 

In  South  America 

Lloyd  Stratton,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
planed  to  South  America  this  week 
on  a  business  trip  of  from  two  to 
three  weeks. 

Paul  Sanders,  World  Service 
news  editor,  is  scheduled  to  make 
an  extended  field  trip  to  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  area 
beginning  Nov.  20. 


Radio  Photo 
Proves  O.  K. 

In  Experiment 

Transmission  of  news  pictures  by 
short-wave  radio,  in  operation  on 
an  experimental  basis  from  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York  to 
the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Tele¬ 
gram  for  more  than  a  month,  is 
proving  highly  satisfactory,  accord¬ 
ing  to  technicians  and  newsmen. 

The  transmission  process  is  used 
for  an  hour  and  five  pictures  are 
sent  each  day.  The  North  Carolina 
evening  daily  newspaper  has  an 
AP  Wirepboto  machine  and  Press 
Wireless  receiving  apparatus. 

If  press  services  find  the  process 
useful,  William  J.  McCambridge, 
president  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc., 
predicted  the  system  eventually  will 
be  expanded  into  national  usage. 

Transmission  of  photographs  by 
wireless  has  been  practiced  for 
several  years  on  a  trans-oceanic, 
inter-continental  basis  but  has  not 
been  used  within  the  U.  S.  before. 
The  Telegram  printed  as  its  first 
picture  received  by  radio  a  shot  of 
the  first  game  of  the  recent  World 
Series. 

Conventions  Consider 
Josh  L.  Home,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  AP’s  board  of  directors,  is 
publisher  of  the  Telegram  and 
owner  of  Rocky  Mount’s  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  He  gave  an  enthusiastic  re¬ 
port  of  the  venture  last  week  at  the 
SNPA  meeting  at  Boca  Raton, 
Fla. 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  AP,  commented  at  the 
APMF  meeting  in  Chicago  this 
week  that  there  is  nothing  new  or 
radical  about  such  an  operation. 
Touching  on  the  electronic  limita¬ 
tions  of  such  a  system,  he  said 
that  to  achieve  economy  over  AP 
Wirephoto  would  require  a  fairly 
large  number  of  papers  on  the 
same  circuit,  plus  considerable  out¬ 
lay  of  equipment  expense. 

Mr.  Starzel  added  that  radio 
photo  service,  if  it  is  developed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage 
domestically,  “never  will  be  for 
free.” 

I  ■ 

Queen  Again  Subject 
>  Of  U.P.  Prize  Photo 

'  London 

A  United  Press  photograph  of 
'  Queen  Elizabeth  stepping  out  of 
*  her  golden  coach  on  Coronation 
Day  won  a  special  award  in  the 
sixth  annual  competition  to  select 
British  Press  Pictures  of  the  Year. 

The  picture,  taken  by  a  U.P. 
staff  photographer,  H.  P.  Andrews, 
1  won  first  prize  in  the  Coronation 
,  category  of  the  annual  contest 
c  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Encyclo- 
)  paedia  Brittanica  and  the  Institute 
of  British  Photographers. 

:  U.P.  Photographer  Charles  Daw- 

:  son  won  first  prize  in  the  spot 
1  news  category  of  the  contest  last 
I  year  with  his  celebrated  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  “radiant  queen.” 
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Miami  Strike 
Is  On  Again; 

Lid  on  Funds 

Miami,  Fla. 
The  typographical  union  strike 
against  the  Miami  Herald,  Miami 
News  and  Florida  Sun  at  Miami 
Beach,  which  was  voted  off  Sun¬ 
day,  was  voted  back  on  again 
Tuesday.  The  original  walkout 
began  Dec.  23,  1948. 

Gordon  C.  Herttell,  president 
of  Local  430,  announced  Monday 
that  the  union  had  voted,  59  to  47, 
to  call  off  the  “lockout”  at  the 
News  and  Florida  Sun,  and  62  to 
53  to  end  the  strike  against  the 
Herald. 

Internal  i  o  n  a  1  Typographical 
Union  headquarters  notified  the 
local  president  that  the  vote  was 
considered  null  and  void  because 
the  local  had  not  obtained  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  and  because  the  affiliated  mail¬ 
ers  union,  also  on  strike,  had  not 
been  duly  informed.  The  pro- 
Randolph  faction  circulated  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  new  meeting  and  this 
resulted  in  a  vote  of  95  to  44  to 
rescind  the  Sunday  action. 

Pickets  Return 

Pickets  were  replaced  at  the 
newspaper  plant  and  Elmer  Brown, 
a  former  ITU  vicepresident,  con¬ 
tinued  supervision  of  the  three 
Unitypo  weeklies  which  have  a 
claimed  circulation  of  75,000  in 
suburban  communities.  A  fourth 
paper  is  planned. 

At  the  Detroit  convention  of 
ITU  in  August,  two  Miami  dele¬ 
gates  were  citical  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
domination  of  the  local  situation 
and  they  voted  against  Adminis¬ 
tration  proposals  to  extend  the  de¬ 
fense  program. 

In  October,  Mr.  Brown  removed 
37  men  from  the  rolls  of  those 
still  receiving  strike  benefits  at  the 
rate  of  $61.43  a  week,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  taken  other 
jobs,  were  too  old,  or  otherwise 
unqualified.  Fewer  than  half  of 
the  300  who  went  on  strike  from 
the  Herald  and  News  are  now  on 
the  list.  Many  have  gone  to  other 
cities. 

Strike  benefits  and  other  assist¬ 
ance  totalling  $2,000,000  has  been 
paid  out,  according  to  ITU  finan¬ 
cial  statements. 

In  a  vote  which  dispelled  all 
doubt  as  to  their  original  intention, 
members  of  the  International  Ty- 
^graphical  Union  reaffirmed  the 
limitation  on  the  officers*  fund¬ 
borrowing  powers  in  the  October 
referendum. 

Whereas  the  Fresno  Proposition, 
^^ch  substituted  a  ceiling  of  $1,- 
000,000  for  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  officers  to  transfer  money 
from  one  fund  to  another,  was 
adopted  last  March  by  a  margin 
of  only  1,722  votes,  the  proposal 
to  rescind  that  action  was  voted 
down  by  a  margin  of  17,151  votes. 

The  official  canvass,  disclosed 
this  week  at  ITU  headquarters. 


showed:  For  the  convention  propo¬ 
sition  to  restore  borrowing  power, 
25,338;  against,  42,489. 

As  the  result  of  rejection  of  sev¬ 
eral  proposals  to  raise  assessments 
for  defense  purposes,  the  ITU  of-  • 
ficers  early  this  year  switched  $2,- 
500,000  from  the  Mortuary  Fund 
to  the  depleted  Defense  Fund. 
The  Fresno  limitation  of  $1,000,- 
000  followed  this  action,  the  mem¬ 
bers  voting  for  it:  34,840  to 
33,118. 

The  vote  by  which  members 
have  just  rebuffed  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  was  almost  the  reverse  of 
the  support  he  enjoyed  in  1948 
when  they  approved  a  4V$  per  cent 
defense  assessment  by  44,829  to 
21,477.  That  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Chicago  newspaper  strike. 

In  a  close  decision,  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  agreed  to  a  revised  form 
of  the  constitutional  obligation. 
The  vote  was  34,519  to  32,127. 

Included  in  the  new  obligation 
is  the  non-Communist  oath,  but 
the  real  intent  of  the  revision,  as 
explained  by  the  pro-Randolph 
forces,  was  to  “clean  up  our  polit¬ 
ical  situation  and  make  it  more 
difficult  for  outside  interests  to 
exert  influence  or  control  over  our 
internal  affairs.” 

One  of  the  rewritten  sections  on 
duties  of  membership  provides  that 
ITU  cardholders  shall  refrain  from 
revealing  any  union  business  un¬ 
less  such  information  has  been  re¬ 
leased  for  publication  by  the  ITU 
officers.  Members  also  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  divulge  business  declared 
confidential  by  their  employer. 

Another  section  is  aimed  directly 
against  members  obtaining  em¬ 
ployer  support  for  their  political 
activities  within  the  union. 

Recognition  Strike 

Wheaton,  Ill. 
The  Wheaton  Daily  Journal, 
five-day  evening  paper  with  5,200 
circulation,  was  shut  down  this 
week  because  of  a  strike  of  eight 
composing  room  employes  seeking 
Typographical  Union  recognition. 

The  dispute  includes  recognition 
of  Chicago  Local  No.  16  as  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  and  demand  that  the 
Journal  pay  the  Chicago  wage 
scale  of  $109.50  a  week,  according 
to  Harry  Smith,  Journal  business 
manacer.  The  Fox  Valley  scale  is 
$94.88. 

■ 

New  Sports  Editor 
On  Buffalo  News 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Young  became  sports 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
Nov.  9,  succeeding  Robert  C. 
Stedler,  named  sports  editor  em¬ 
eritus.  Mr.  Stedler  will  continue 
his  daily  Sport  Comment. 

Mr.  Young,  41,  has  been  with 
the  News  since  1927  as  copy  boy, 
night  reporter,  copy  editor,  night 
city  editor  and  sports  staffer. 

Mr.  Stedler  has  been  with  the 
News  since  1909,  except  in  1921- 
28  when  he  was  sports  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Times. 


Fun  with  Truman 

continued  from  page  13 

he  said,  “and  people  were  tripping 
over  them.  Mr.  Truman  himself 
said  it  was  one  of  the  worst  ex¬ 
periences  he’d  ever  had  on  these 
walks.  You  know,  he  gets  no  police 
protection  here.” 

“Tuesday  and  Wednesday,”  said 
Joseph  Schoener  of  the  Associated 
Press,  “there  were  only  a  few  of 
us.  We  had  a  nice  half-hour  cat- 
and-mouse  chat,  and  Mr.  Truman 
asked  us  to  ask  questions.  He 
talked  about  all  sorts  of  things. 
When  a  cameraman  tripped  over 
a  garbage  can  he  laughed.  He 
wanted  a  picture  of  it.  He’s  happy 
all  the  time,  but  he  warned  us  to 
be  here  this  morning.  That’s  what 
brought  the  crowd  out.” 

Mr.  Winship  said  that  Matt  Con¬ 
nelly,  who  is  handling  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man’s  press  relations,  has  been 
very  cooperative,  but  the  only  time 
the  ex-President  came  to  the 
’phone  himself  was  when  Winship, 
Lotto  and  Schoener  invited  him  to 
lunch.  He  had  let  it  be  known  he 
was  free  and  the  three  asked  him 
to  join  them,  but  he  had  a  sud¬ 
den  appointment  and  couldn’t 
make  h. 

“It’s  probably  just  as  well,”  said 
Mr.  Lotto  thoughtfully,  “I  don’t 
think  we  had  enough  money  any¬ 
way.” 

He  continued,  “You  know,  some 
of  the  paying  guests  in  the  hotel 
tried  to  get  us  evicted.”  (The  re¬ 
porters  have  their  stand  in  the 
Tower  office,  a  small  entrance  for 
the  more  important  clientele.) 
‘They  said  we  cheapen  the  place,” 
he  laughed. 

“But  the  management  has  been 
swell,”  said  Mr.  Winship.  “Even 
the  boys  around  here  run  errands 
for  us.” 

About  that  time  Margaret  Tru¬ 
man  walked  in  accompanied  by 
friendly  greetings  from  the  assem¬ 
bled  newsmen.  She  politely  turned 
down  a  request  to  sing. 

“You  ought  to  mention,”  said 
Mr.  Winship,  “that  it  was  Harry 
Hershfield  (New  York  Mirror 
columnist)  who  got  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  we’d  all  better  be  here 
this  morning.  He  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Truman.  He’s  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend.” 

Covering  the  Truman  visit  to 
New  York  made  a  pretty  long  day 
for  the  reporters.  They  arrived 
about  6:45  a.m.  and  left  around 
5  p.m.  .After  that  the  night  shift 
took  over  until  about  midnight. 

Tom  Gallagher,  photographer 
for  the  New  York  News,  said  Mr. 
Truman  was  extremely  coopera¬ 
tive  with  newsmen  and  had  always 
been.  “But,  his  daughter  won’t 
kiss  the  ex-President  when  we’re 
around.” 

Nor  would  Mr,  Truman  oblige  a 
photographer,  covering  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  a  public  dinner,  by  posing 
with  a  glum  expression. 


RWH  on  Job, 
World-Telly 
Staff  Changed 

Several  newsroom  executive 
changes  took  place  at  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun  this 
week  as  Roy  W.  Howard,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  moved  down  from 
230  Park  Avenue  and  exercised 
close  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor, 
went  off  to  the  West  on  a  long- 
delayed  vacation.  He  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  back  at  his  post  until  the 
end  of  the  month. 

B.  O.  McAnney,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  was  confined  to  his  home 
suffering  a  heart  condition  and  the 
staff  was  advised  he  could  not  re¬ 
ceive  telephone  calls. 

Richard  Starnes,  recently 
brought  up  from  the  Washington 
staff  of  the  Schipps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  was  designated  as 
assistant  managing  editor,  and  he 
named  Charles  Haskell,  formerly 
head  of  the  copy  desk,  as  his 
assistant. 

Herb  Kay  was  promoted  from 
assistant  news  editor  to  news  edi¬ 
tor;  J.  Boyd  Stephens,  former  news 
editor,  was  assigned  to  report  to 
Scripps-Howard  headquarters;  Ted 
Levine  became  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

■ 

(J^bftuarp 

Frances  W.  Greeaway,  76,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  De  Kalb  (Ill.)  Daily 
Chronicle  since  1909,  Nov.  10. 

*  *  * 

James  Edmund  Page,  58,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer,  Nov.  10. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Edith  Lar¬ 
kin  Page,  57,  died  of  heart  attacks 
within  six  months  of  each  other. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  S.  Laprade,  51,  former 
editor  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Herald,  Nov.  5. 

*  *  * 

J.\rK  Wright,  58,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  News 
and  internationally  known  photog¬ 
rapher,  Nov.  7. 

*  «  * 

William  S.  Behrman,  28,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sports  staff  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Daily  Times-Herald,  Nov.  8. 

*  «  * 

James  Whaley,  75,  who  retired 
last  May  after  25  years  as  editor 
of  the  Bryan  (Texas)  Daily  Eagle, 
in  Los  Angeles,  Nov.  3. 

*  *  * 

Matthew  C.  Falkenbury,  92, 

who  owned  and  edited  newspapers 
in  Rogers,  Ark.,  Southwest  City, 
Mo.,  and  Miami,  Okla.,  from  1888 
to  1918,  in  San  Diego,  Calif., 

Nov.  4. 

*  *  « 

Charles  Edward  Trembley, 
79,  at  his  home  at  Gig  Harbor, 
Wash.  He  started  his  newspaper 
career  in  1904  at  Jamaica,  Iowa, 
moving  in  1910  to  Oregon. 
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Daily  Is  Victor 
In  'Lost  Cause' 


Informed  People 
Vote  for  Bonds 


J  Watsonville,  Calif. 

OOna  It  xOpOSai  “The  result  simply  illustrates  an  * 

Louisville,  Ky.  old  axiom:  that  the  people,  if 
A  series  of  page-one  news  stories  they’re  fully  informed  about  a  sit- 
and  illustrations  on  Ohio  River  nation,  will  arrive  at  the  right  an- 
pollution  in  the  LotiisviHe  Times  swer  90  per  cent  of  the  time.” 
was  credited  with  being  a  major  So  editorialized  the  Watsonville 
factor  in  passage  of  a  $6,000,000  Register-Pajaronian  when  voters 
city  sewage  treatment  plant  bond  gave  overwhelming  approval  to 
issue.  sewer  system  bond  issues  totalling 

The  articles  ran  almost  dally  1,865,000. 
and  were  backed  up  by  editorial  On  voting  day  Frank  F.  Orr, 
support  both  in  the  Times  and  its  editor,  and  Larry  G.  McKeown, 
sister  publication,  the  Courier-  business  manager  of  the  John  P. 
Journal.  Scripps  Newspaper,  admitted  their 

Two  months  before  the  election  “necks  were  way  out”  because 
veteran  City  Hall  observers  re-  voters  had  just  received  tax  bills, 
garded  the  bond  issue  proposal  as  the  amount  sought  was  heavy  in 
one  almost  impossible  to  pass,  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
The  problem  was  intensified  by  community,  and  a  dry  season  were 
a  political  battle  between  City  Hall  factors  causing  glumness, 
and  the  independent  agency  re- 

sponsible  for  a  metropolitan  area  ^  CTA^ho USC  PcUDGlTS 
sewage  disposal. 

Background  Articles  Share  Wagner  Victory 

The  Times’  campaign  began  The  three  Newhouse  news- 
with  a  series  of  background  ar-  Papers  published  in  New  York  City 
tides  on  the  area’s  sewage  prob-  P'cked  the  winner  in  the  mayoralty 
lems  and  its  needs  by  Ted  Pfeiffer,  race— Robert  F.  Wagner,  Demo- 
Three  weeks  before  the  election 

the  second  series  began.  It  de-  Most  of  the  other  dailies  backed 
scribed  the  river  pollution  in  de-  Republican,  Harold  Riegle- 
tail  with  comments  by  authorities  rnan;  the  New  York  Post  supported 
in  the  field.  Reporter  Richard  Rudolph  Halley,  Liberal;  a  few 

Harwood’s  local  stories  were  sup-  remained  noncommittal, 
plemented  by  coverage  from  Lo-  But  the  Long  Island  Press,  Long 
renzo  Martin,  Times’  Washington  Island  Star-Journal  and  Staten 
correspondent,  and  special  reports  Island  Advance  got  on  the  Wagner 
from  staffers  on  Evansville,  Ind.,  bandwagon  early  and  gave  his 
and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  newspapers  candidacy  full  editorial  support, 
dealing  with  those  cities  methods  The  Newhouse  papers  also 
of  cleaning  up  the  river.  scored  with  a  Republican  choice 

Supporters  Startled  for  Queens  Borough  president. 

Even  the  most  optimistic  bond-  James  A.  Lundy,  despite  the 
issue  supporters  were  startled  when  Demoratic  sweep  he  won.  In 
the  returns  came  in — four  to  one  Nassau  County,  the  Nassau  Bdi- 
in  favor  of  the  bonds.  tion  of  the  Press  endorsed  Judge 

The  newspapers  also  supported,  Norman  F.  Lent,  Republican,  who 
almost  singlehandedly,  a  successful  was  under  fire  in  investigations  of 
proposal  to  boost  city  school  taxes,  the  trotting  track  interests.  He  was 
In  addition,  the  backing  of  most  victorious  in  his  re-election  battle 
newspapers  throughout  Kentucky  in  which  he  was  vigorously  op- 
was  regarded  as  the  most  impor-  posed  by  Newsday. 
tant  factor  in  the  voters’  decision  ■ 


to  amend  the  State  Constitution  to  Pc[Q0  J,  Color  PhotO 
change  the  method  of  distributing  — ,  xir-ii.  o  j 

state  school  money.  Done  With  Speed 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Informed  Electorate  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  ran  a 

5  p  large  ROP  four<olor  process  news 

j  photo  on  page  one  Nov.  7  of  the 
The  city  council  thanked  the  University  of  Minnesota’s  home- 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  coming  queen. 

Press  in  a  special  resolution  for  an  . 

outstanding  job  of  informing  the  action  was  required  be- 

electorate  of  Issues  vital  to  the  ®aase  the  queen  wasn’t  chosen  un¬ 
city’s  future.  Thursday  night.  Plans  for  spe- 

Thc  voters  approved  a  39-mil-  synchronized  handling  of  the 
lion-dollar  bond  issue  for  capital  ®olor  job  all  along  the  line  worked 
improvements  and  a  charter  without  a  hitch, 
amendment  to  increase  the  per  " 

capita  tax  limitation.  Sunday  Price  to  15c 

The  resolution  thanked  the  news-  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

papers  for  their  complete  presen-  jhe  Huntington  Herald- Adver- 
tation  of  the  issues  and  stressed  liser,  published  Sundays  only,  has 
that  they  presented  all  the  factors  announced  a  price  increase  of  5 
in  the  case  so  that  voters  would  be  cents,  lo  15  cents,  effective  Nov. 
able  to  ballot  intelligently.  15 


Doily  Prodding 
Held  No  Bar 
To  Fair  Trial 

New  Orleans 

A  district  judge  ruled  last  week 
that  news  and  pictures  in  the  New 
Orleans  States  did  not  prejudice  a 
murder  defendant’s  chances  for  a 
fair  trial. 

Judge  Frank  T.  Echezabal  de¬ 
nied  a  plea  by  James  L.  Cooper, 
French  Quarter  restaurateur,  for 
a  change  of  venue  in  his  trial  for 
the  slaying  of  his  wife. 

Defense  attorneys  charged  the 
States  had  “prejudiced”  and  “in¬ 
flamed”  the  public  against  Cooper 
by  news  stories  on  the  case. 

Attorney’s  singled  out  a  small 
calendar  published  for  months  on 
page  one  of  the  States,  noting  the 
number  of  days  since  the  former 
debutante,  Diddie  Woolfolk  Coop¬ 
er,  was  slain. 

The  States  began  publishing  the 
box  calendar  several  weeks  after 
the  murder  and  discontinued  it 
only  last  August  when  Cooper  was 
indicted. 

In  his  eight-page  written  opinion. 
Judge  Echezabal  upheld  the  right 
of  newspapers  to  “urge  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  be  active  and  expeditious 
in  unravelling  the  clues  in  the  case 
and  bringing  murderer  to  justice.” 

Judge  Echezabal  set  forth  that 
jurors  are  not  disqualified  merely 
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becau.se  they  have  read  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  case. 

“An  intelligent  and  well  in¬ 
formed  public  reads  newspapers." 

The  judge  pointed  out  that  if 
the  defense  attorneys’  reasoning 
had  been  followed,  there  could 
have  been  no  trial  of  the  Lincoln, 
Garfield,  McKinley,  and  Lindbergh 
murderers. 

“Many  other  cases  could  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  have  stirred  the  public 
mind  and  heart,  yet  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  jurors  were  found  to  try 
the  accused,”  he  said. 

Publicity  Delays  Trial 

Washington 

Trial  of  a  narcotics  squad  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  one  of  his  sergeants  on 
bribery  charges  has  been  postponed 
for  six  months  because  Federal 
Judge  Edward  A.  Tamm  is  con¬ 
vinced  the  case  had  too  much  re¬ 
cent  publicity  to  insure  the  defend¬ 
ants  a  fair  trial  now. 

Lieutenant  H.  H.  Carper,  chief 
of  the  narcotics  squad,  and  Ser¬ 
geant  William  L.  Taylor,  both 
under  suspension,  were  central  fig¬ 
ures  in  a  magazine  article  on  dope 
trafficking  in  Washington.  It  was 
by-lined  by  Thomas  A.  Wadden, 
Jr.,  the  assistant  district  attorney 
who  handled  the  cleanup  which 
resulted  in  indictment  of  several 
large-scale  peddlers  and  the  two 
policemen. 

Judge  Tamm  said  he  had  heard 
the  article  discussed  on  several  oc- 
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ANNOUNCEMKNTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

ItTD-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  Sity,  Iowa 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

Pot  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  k  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Oalif. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
Venice,  California 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  S3  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  199, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Dally  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

•  •  Wide  selection  of  California  and 
Arizona  weeklies.  50  years’  experience 
in  satisfying  buyers  in  Western  news¬ 
paper  properties. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 

★★  COMPETENT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations;  confidential  brokerage;  30 
years  of  honest  dealing.  A.  \V.  Stypes 
4  Co.,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DAILY  NBW'SPAPER.  Growing  city. 
Great  future.  Now  showing  net  profit 
of  $1000  a  month.  Attractive  price  ' 
and  terms.  Broker,  Box  4622,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

OUR  free  Bulletin  of  excellent  buys 
is  now  ready.  You  must  write  for  your 
copy  today. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI.VTES 
4958  Melrose  Ave.  I.»os  Angeles  29  Cal. 
WEEKLY.  Published  over  100  years. 
Beautiful  section.  Profitable.  Bargain. 
Terms.  Immediate.  Broker.  Box  4623, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FIVE-YEAR-OLD  semi-weekly,  best  1 
base  in  booming  Southeast  for  estab¬ 
lishing  daily,  job  shop.  Gross  .$75,000. 
Requires  $25,000  down.  Selling  for 
health  reasons.  Box  4637,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  ! 

_ Publications  Wonted _ i 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED — We  need 
dailies  and  weeklies  for  our  many 
active  buyers.  Recent  sales  have  re¬ 
duced  our  offerings  far  below  demand. 
If  you’ve  thought  of  selling,  let  us  tell 
you,  without  obligation,  how  we  oper¬ 
ate.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspajier  Serv- 
iee.  Inc.,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 
W.4NTED  Daily  or  weekly.  Can  pay 
all  cash.  Immediate.  W’.  R.  Slack, 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER 

CHART  AREA  2,  established 
78  years,  now  averaging 
$100,000  gross.  Needs  recap¬ 
italization  for  modernization 
and  expansion  purposes. 
Present  management  willing 
to  continue  active  participa¬ 
tion. 

Box  4400,  Editor  &  Publisher 

MARCH  to  Advertising  success  In  the 
Sanders  3  in  Livingston  County,  Write 
Leader,  Geneseo,  New  York. 

_ Collectors  Items 

COLLECTORS  ITEM,  Original  copy  of 
Philadelphia  Ledger  1836.  Vol.  1,  No. 
1.  Address  Hoefler,  23  E.  Main,  Los 
Gatos,  California. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS  t , 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness  P 

85  years  in  newspaper  work  Memphis, 

A.  S.  VAN  BEN’raUTSEN  _ 

U6  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Per 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR  ACQUIRI 
tire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re-  Top”  of 
Slacsment,  Purchases,  Refinancing,  Publisher 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc.  I'uoLsher 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 


277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

"Newspaper  Plant  BpeolaUaU”  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Newspaper  Consultante  Syndicates — Features _ 

NEW  SPAPER-TV  tales,  purchases,  TlTrETrTTwTT7T)™C^UlTl'.  .Si’OiTDSN'r, 
nsnsgement,  finance,  personnel  prob-  Accredited,  syndicated,  film  and  video 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box  columnist  will  represent  your  publica- 
*132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  >“  Hollywood.  Top  contacts.  Box 

4606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

- -  Cm. 

NEWSPAPER-RADIO  combination,  MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
$300,000.  W’ill  sell  separately.  Making  assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants, 
rood  profit  and  will  stand  rigid  in-  Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 
yestigation.  Fourth  down  balance  over  wide. 


I  three  years. 

young  daily  now  grossing  $70,000 
,,  in  the  black.  Terms. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  I 


Press  Engineers 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Wehs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndbnrst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  k  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  8-41«4  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

if  Trucking  Service  it 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


L.  .4.  McMahon,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion,  please  write  Box  518,  West 
Memphis,  Arkansas. 

Periodkal  SnbscripdoBg 

ACQUIRE  the  habit  of  being  ”On 
Top”  of  the  news  with  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  subscription. 

$6.50  (52  Issues) 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS  j 

6  Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Magasine.  * 
2/72  and  2/90  or  4/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AC  ! 

6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories.  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 

500  Fifth  Ave. — ^BR  9-1132 — N.Y.  36 

NO.  14  VANDERCOOK  Precision 
Proof  Press,  practically  new,  Afakes 
perfect  half-tones  up  to  ISH'  x  2434". 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stam- 
ford,  Connecticut. _ 

LINO’TYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — OSM, 
thoronghly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  823  North  Fonrth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania. 

MONOTYPE  MATS — Many  modern  i 
faces,  most  sizes.  Write  Business  | 
Manager,  Knickerbocker  News.  Al-  j 
bany.  New  York. _ 

FOR  S.4LE — as  is,  where  is.  Linotype 
Afodel  14,  Serial  S28093.  In  good  con- I 
dition.  Will  be  released  abont  Jan.  15, 
1954.  Times  Herald,  H.  E.  Rosberg,  | 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 


Write  GMCB,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

20  Page  —  22)4'’ — 1  Unit  5  Plate 
Wide.  AC  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and 
Quarter  Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gas  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace;  Pump  and  Spout;  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cutter;  Chip¬ 
ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  Scorch¬ 
er;  16  Chases;  and  16  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY — 
LOCATED  WYOMING 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 

FOR  SALE:  Two  75-h.p.  Century 
main  drive  press  motors  equipped  with 
hank  of  balanced  resistors  and  dia¬ 
gram.  220-Volt,  AC,  60  cycles.  About 
five  years  old,  in  first-class  condition. 
Price  $1500  per  motor.  Contact  A.  T. 
Blease,  Caller-Times.  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

HOE  2-UNIT  PRESS 

2294"  cutoff 
AC  Drive 

Ink  Pumps.  Rubber  Rollers. 

HOE  4-UNIT  PRESS 

22%"  entoff 
AC  Drive 

End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
and  2  Folders 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  8t..  New  York  86,  N.Y. 


HOE  PANCOAST  COMIC  press,  22^ 
cut  off,  underneath  feed,  double  fold¬ 
er.  12  cylinders  in  three  stacks,  equip¬ 
ped  with  double  ender,  125  h.p.  D.C. 
drive  and  controls,  as  is,  where  is. 
Press  No.  2000.  Write  A.  E.  Rosene, 
St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  Bt. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

2  presses — 9  units — Twinned 

4  units  (16  pages)  with  Conveyor 

5  units  (20  pages)  Balloon  Former 
Both  Presses  have  Color  Cylinders. 
Unitype  A<3  drives,  complete  Stereo. 

Equipment  less  than  6  years  old. 
Available  January — will  divide. 
Located  Orlando  (Florida)  Sentinel. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 81  Bt.,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


Vawxri  .  oziiiwBii  o-uuvo-uuvw 

*  in  competitive  field.  Gross 

’  IVill  sell  interest  or  whole  k  j  a  kzr-N^^DC  td  az-'x/  i 

property.  All  properties  in  Southeast.  M ASON-MOORE-TRACY,  InC. 


- - - Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts ' 

u^Ir()RNlA  nswspapers  for  sale.  We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presoos  I 
BARKOW,  Box  683,  Banning.  ANYWHERE  I 

itornia.  California  publisher  over  i  28  Esst  4th  Street,  New  York  8,  N.  Y.  ' 
Aginl"®*'*****  **^*"*'  ‘  Phono  SPriag  T-ITM 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  14,  1953 


_ Newsprint _  _ — - 

.SPLICING  TAPES — to  mend  paper  Cottrell  Rotary  68"  Web  Presses  (2)— 
breaks.  Proven  qualities.  Bunge  Pnlp  48  x  66"  prints  and  folds  to  3-  pages 
&  Paper  Co.,  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  38.  12  xl6j4":  16V4  x  24  tabloids:  Sac- 

_  rifice  $22,000.  Behrens,  427  2nd  Ave., 

;  Press  Room  N-  Y..  N.  Y.-^U  6  6960. 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 22^" — AO  Drlre  UseO  PreSS6S 

4  DECK  GOSS  '  ★  since  newtpapon 

IJrlT  ~  w!  uKrhrvi'*.  llSrof  go“ 

_____  ased  preieei  eTaileble  or  which  may 

iikiiT  LJi^r  orr/N  be  aTalUble  ioon.  for  newspaperi  of 

J  UNI  I  HUh — /bbo  an  liaea. 

Steel  Cylinderis  Roller  BearlufS  —  |  ★  GOSS  ensineera  can  adapt  inch 

21  Vi"— Complete  'Stereo— AO  Drive  equipment  to  your  specinc  needs. 

-  1  ^CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2148  !  tuc 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings—  I  Mt 

_  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

^  UNIT  H^)E  2804  1535  S.  Paullna  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Vsrtical  Type — AC  Drive — 22  H".  8  - - - - - — 

Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters  8-PAGE  DUPLEX  flatbed  Newspaper 

-  ;  Press,  2254"  ent-off.  Angle-bar  folder. 

4  UNIT  HOE — 2283  :  AO  motor  equipment.  Carefully  maln- 

Steel  Cyliadera  — RoUer  Beariaga— ! 

28  9/16".  Cline  Reels  and  Tensions—  ll’ 

Balloon  Formor  InC.,  2680  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14, 

Balloon  Former _  [  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches:  Ohl- 

6  UNIT  HOE— 2595  e«fo.  Detroit. _ 

I  Vertical  Typs  DC  Drive— 9154"  ,  32.p,g.  Hoe  Quad,  with 

i  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES!  2rH'\wt'"cut"‘*De.'?er.'’C  462”: 

500  Fifth  Av#.,  N.  Y.  16,  R.  Y.  Editor  It  Publisher. 


Used  Presses 

it  SINCE  newspaper!  constantly  are 
replacing  preaaes  with  new  GOBS 
nnita,  we  usnally  have  a  lift  of  good 
nsed  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  siaea. 

it  0OSS  engineers  can  adapt  aueh 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Panlina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 

8-PAGE  DUPLEX  flatbed  Newspaper 
Press,  2254"  ent-off.  Angle-bar  folder. 
AO  motor  equipment.  Carefully  meln- 
teined,  inspection  invited.  Ontetanding 
value.  'Tamer  Printing  Machinery, 
Inc.,  2680  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branehet:  Ohl- 
eego,  Detroit. 

1  FOR  SALE:  32-Pege  Hoe  Quad,  with 
double  Folder  and  A.C.  Motor  drive, 
!  2244"  sheet  cut.  Dealer,  Box  4621, 
'  Editor  A  Publisher, 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


4-DECK  GOSS 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

Double  Width  22^"  cut  off 
Double  Folder  and  full  auto¬ 
matic  A.O.  drive  with  com- 
penaators  tor  color  printing. 

IN  EXCELitiENT  CONDITION 

KRATMAN 
Machinery  Sales  Co. 

608  Sonth  Dearborn  Street 
CL  to  5,  Illinoit 


SCOTT  SPEED  KING  24-page  presa, 
Goaa  heavy  duty  mat  roller,  all  atereo- 
type  equipment,  turtlea  and  chaaea,  to 
be  Bold  aa  a  package.  Bargain  for 
publisher  who  has  outgrown  his  pres¬ 
ent  press  capacity.  Beatrice,  Nebras- 
ka.  Sun.  _ 


FOR  SALE 

Used  Whitlock  Premier 
newspaper  press  well  main¬ 
tained.  Reason  for  selling, 
changing  to  Duplex.  This  is  a 
bargain.  Write: 

MOOKSTILiIiB  ENTERPRISE 
MOCKSVUAiE,  NORTH  OAROIANA 
Phone  84  -  Mr.  Bowman 


GOSS  UNITUBULAR  AND 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSES: 
Duplex  Tubular  and  Goss  Unitubular 
press  equipment  available  in  approxi¬ 
mately  18  months  at  the  Riverside 
Press  and  Enterprise,  Riverside,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  4-unit  16-page  Unitubular 
press,  approximately  5  years  old, 
twinned  with  a  16-page  Duplex  Ta¬ 
bular,  to  produce  32-pagea  in  two 
sections;  100  h.p.  G.E.  drive;  22^" 
cutoff.  Unitubular  press  has  color 
cylinder;  8-roll  roll  stand.  Complete 
stereotype  equipment.  Additional  35 
h.p.  drive  for  smaller  press.  Extra  rol¬ 
lers,  spare  parts,  etc.  All  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  perfect  condition  and  may 
be  seen  in  operation. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Single  width 
three  or  four  deck  Hoe  or  Goss  press 
2114"  cut-off.  Please  give  serial  num¬ 
ber,  price,  present  use.  Box  4509,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Stereotype 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  heavy  duty  Dry 
Mat  Roller,  chain  drive,  A.C.  Motor. 
Dealer,  Box  3630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Tail  Cutter  for 
21 cut-off  Stereotype  pistes.  Box 
4508,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PLATE  SHAVER — Plane-O-Plate  made 
by  Monomelt,  7  years  old,  full  page 
size.  Model  Cl, 220  v.  60  cycle  7  amps, 
plus  extra  blade.  Contact  Mr.  Leuch- 
ter,  Times-Jonrnal,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Wanted  to  Buy 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  M,  N.  T. 


80,  60  OR  T6  H.P.  AO  motor  prett 
drive. 

GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Box  008  Boiae,  Idaho 


WANTED— Used  Pony  Antoplate  with 
22  H  cut-off.  State  condition  and  price 
to  The  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 

MAT  ROLLER  in  fair  condition,  free 
top  roller,  lower  roller  12"  or  less. 
State  condition,  make,  price.  Free 
Press.  Burlington,  Vermont. _ 

WANTED:  Two  late  model  standard 
Scott  units  28-9/16  cnt  off  in  good 
condition.  Box  4600,  Editor  &  ^b- 
lisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Administrative _ 

WANTED — Manager  for  50,000  vol¬ 
ume  weekly  located  in  Michigan.  Must 
be  experienced,  good  personality  and 
a  go-getter.  Experienced  job  work  es¬ 
timator  and  salesman,  familiar  with 
advertising.  Review  is  staffed  with  ex¬ 
cellent  physical  properties  including 
Hoe  Press  and  has  presently  capacity 
of  20  hours  weekly.  State  fully  quali¬ 
fications  and  salary  needs.  Box  4510, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  business 
management,  metropolitan  newspaper. 
Chart  Area  $11.  Give  age,  previous 
experience,  references  and  pertinent 
data  with  application.  Box  4628,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CfrcalatioB 


NEEDED  AT  ONCE:  Experienced 
manager  in  thirties  with  knowledge 
of  Little  Merchant  plan,  promotion  all 
bases  circnlatlon  for  paper  in  12,000 
racket  in  highly  competitive  field  in 
Alaska.  Prefer  successful  manager  of 
smaller  paper  who  wants  to  move  up. 
Excellent  starting  salary.  Single  man 
or  married  without  children  preferable. 
Apply  Air  Mall,  Daily  Newt,  Box  1660, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

_ Classified  Advertising 

NEWSPAPER  AD  SALES 
Established  Classified  Advertising  ter¬ 
ritory  in  rapidly  expanding  area  but 
stable  market.  Opportunity  commens¬ 
urate  with  ability  for  young  married 
man  interested  in  locating  permanent¬ 
ly.  Advertising  knowledge,  originality 
in  copy  writing,  and  sales  ability  are 
essential.  Car  necessary.  Salary,  in¬ 
centive  plan,  and  Employees  Benefits 
available.  Write  in  confidence  stating 
age.  work  record,  education,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  salary  desired.  Box  4627, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Dispifiy  AdvertMiig 

HAVE  OPENING  for  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  Must  be  able  to  make 
good  layouts  and  sell  special  promo¬ 
tions.  Salary  and  commission.  Paul 
Morgan,  Texarkana  Gazette,  Texar- 
kana,  Texas. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  real  go 

getter.  Capabilities  must  include  lay¬ 

out,  selling  and  promotion  work.  Good 
starting  salary,  excellent  chance  for 
advancement.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Arnold, 

Advertising  Director,  The  Leader-Re- 

publican,  Olovergville,  New  York. 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  top  notch 
display  copy  and  layout  man  with 
experience  in  servicing  small  and 
large  accounts.  An  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  to  loin  a  sturdy  and  aggressive 
department  where  ability  will  be  re¬ 
cognized  in  pay  and  promotion.  Even¬ 
ing  daily,  exclusive  in  field,  in  50,000 
mid-west  city.  Ideal  year  round  cli¬ 
mate.  A  superb  connection  for  a  per¬ 
son  who  seeks  permanency  with  a 
good  newspaper  in  a  good  city.  Write 
Box  4539,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  a  recently 
purchased  newspaper  in  Jacksonville, 
North  Carolina.  Warm  temperate  cli¬ 
mate  year  ’round.  Present  staff  is 
being  expanded  and  the  opening  is 
permanent  for  the  right  yonng  man 
who  can  prove  himself  capable  for 
further  advancement.  This  is  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  with  Salary  open! 
Must  be  well  qualified  to  sell  new  ac¬ 
counts,  service  and  layout.  Please 
state  in  detail  background,  experi¬ 
ence,  family,  salary  requirements.  Ad¬ 
dress: — W.  K.  Glasgow,  Jacksonville 
news  ft  Views,  Jack^nville,  N.  0. 
SELF-STARTER,  wanted  to  take  over 
advertising  for  three  top  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  upper  New  York  State;  be 
interested  in  selling  special  pages  and 
editions;  provide  service  best  ac- 
eonnts.  Box  4549,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  and  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  man  to  associate  with  an 
outstanding  newspaper  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Must  have 
drive  and  initiative  and  feel  at  home 
in  competitive  market.  Write  fullest 
details  to  Box  4632,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Display  Advertising 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ad- 
vertising  man  who  can  make  layouts 
and  sell.  Permanent  job  on  one  of 
Iowa’s  better  twice-a-week  newspa¬ 
pers.  If  you  are  not  happy  in  your 
present  spot  or  are  a  good  second 
man  who  wants  more  opportunity  this 
job  is  for  yon.  Write,  give  s^,  ex- 
imrience  and  starting  salary.  Repub- 
lican  ft  Independent,  Humboldt,  Iowa. 
HERE’S  i  BULGING  OPPORTU¬ 
NITY  in  the  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  State’s  biggest  daily 
in  one  of  the  nation’s  richest,  fastest- 
growing  100,000-plus  cities  in  Chart 
Area  3  for  a  thoroughly  seasoned  ad¬ 
man,  preferably  between  25-40  who 
can  spark  forceful  selling  ideas,  write, 
layout  and  sell.  Likely  he  has  a  good 
job  now,  is  aware  of  his  capabilities 
and  could  go  somewhere,  but  is  limited 
or  unhappy.  Here  he  can  virtually 
write  his  own  ticket,  commensurate 
with  ENERGY,  ABILITY,  RESULTS. 
Congenial  conditions,  encouragement, 
ample  time  to  prove  yourself,  generous 
salary,  commission,  insurance,  retire¬ 
ment  —  and  OPPORTUNITY  in 
“caps”  to  the  man  with  an  ambitious 
goal  who  is  willing  to  really  bear 
down.  Give  complete  background  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Confidential 
if  requested.  Box  4601,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WE  WANT  THE  BEST  ADVERTTS- 
ING  SPACE  SALESMAN  IN  AMER¬ 
ICA.  If  you  have  ideas  that  sparkle, 
this  is  for  yon.  If  you  are  now  work¬ 
ing  for  a  smaller  paper  and  would  like 
to  step  up  into  the  30-35,000  class, 
here  is  your  opportunity.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  Mid-western  community  of  $135,- 
000,000  annual  retail  sales.  If  you 
have  had  at  least  five  years  experience 
in  the  daily  or  weekly  field,  you 
should  do  well  in  our  organization.  If 
you  are  really  interested  in  making  a 
change,  write  Box  4535,  Editor  ft 
Pnblisher,  stating  your  schooling,  age, 
marital  status,  employment  status,  and 
references. _ 

WANTED — Local  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  35  to  45,  on  Mid-West  daily. 
Must  be  experienced,  able  to  direct 

promotions,  sales,  lay-out  and  servic¬ 

ing  of  accounts.  Best  of  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Circulation  15,000-20,000 
bracket.  State  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Write  Box  4602,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
daily.  Northeastern  Pennsvylvania. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  SVrite 
P.  O.  Box  285,  Honesdale,  Pa.,  or 

phone  264.  _ 

WANTED  —  Ad  Layout  Salesman 
Farm  background.  $75  week. 

P.  0.  Box  817,  Grand  Island.  Neb. 

Editorial 

MORNING  PAPER  located  in  mid- 
western  city  of  400,000  population  is 
looking  for  an  A-1  copyreader.  Must 
have  at  least  3  to  5  years  experience. 
High  salary,  paid  life  and  hospital  in¬ 
surance  and  other  benefits.  In  reply 
state  age  and  furnish  references.  Re¬ 
lies  confidential.  Box  4416,  Editor 
Publisher. 

MATURE,  WELL-SEASONED  news 
man,  who  may  now  be  in  full  or  semi- 
retirement  but  in  good  health  with 
several  years  of  good  service  remain¬ 
ing  and  is  willing  to  settle  in  delight¬ 
ful,  small  North  Carolina  town,  to 
take  over  at  Managing  Editor  of  week¬ 
ly  textile  trade  newspaper.  Thia  iK>ti- 
tion  will  not  pay  according  to  big 
city  daily  standards,  but  will  be  ade¬ 
quate  and  in  keeping  with  kouia  and 
other  requirements.  Knowledge  of  tex¬ 
tiles  desirable  but  net  mandatory.  Box 

4536,  Editor  ft  Pnbltiher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  who  can  take 
charge  of  news  on  twiee-a-week  paper. 
Very  good  job  that  it  permanent. 
Write,  give  age,  experience  and  start¬ 
ing  salary.  Republican  ft  Independent, 

Humboldt,  Iowa. _ 

WANTED  by  growing,  aggressive  mid¬ 
west  afternoon  daily,  combination  Re¬ 
porter-Photographer.  Permanent  job, 
ontstanding  opportunity  to  get  ahead 
for  experienced  yonng  man  of  tech¬ 
nical  skill,  alertness  and  ingenuity  in 
news  gathering  and  newt  photography. 
Starting  salary  $S5-$90,  merit  raises, 
liberal  Donus  and  other  extra  benefits. 
Write  Box  4504,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
giving  fall  details  of  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Personal  interview  easentlal. 

EDITOR  <S  PUB 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  wanU  nu- 
aging  editor,  to  take  responsibiUtf, 
like  country  living,  locate  Hudson  vil- 
ley.  New  York  State.  Write  Box  4SM, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

VACANCY  for  good  reporter  with  mt- 
eral  years’  experience  to  cover  sitr 
hall  or  county  building.  Soma  disk 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advance 
ment  available  for  right  man  at  Uil- 
western  evening  paper.  Write  Ba 
4554,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

For  fastest  growing  weekly  in  Sontli- 
ern  Ohio.  Good  salary.  Call  or  write 
E.  0.  Crane,  Eagle-Gasette,  Lanesatv, 
Ohio. 

REPORTER  AND  EDITORIAL  AS 
SISTANT  for  weekly  on  lower  End- 

son.  Box  4626,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — City-Sports  on  after 
noon  daily  town  15,000,  Chart  Arei 
8.  Write  fully  experience,  educstion, 
references,  expected  salary.  Box  4627, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER — rare  opportunity  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  beautiful  Lancaster  County. 
Country  atmosphere  with  big  e^ 
aspects.  Permanent  work  on  daily 
staff  doing  general  news  assignmenti. 
Please  state  age,  experience,  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  strict  confidence  to  Mr. 
Slabach,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  8  W. 
King  Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvaals, 
Phone  5251. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  6,500  circuit- 
tion  Southern  Michigan  afternoon 
newspaper.  Some  general  news  work 
Please  contact  Don  W.  Carlson,  Newt 
Editor,  The  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Mich. 
MAN  with  Agricultural  training  or 
background  to  handle  weekly  farm 
supplement  of  afternoon  daily  pspor 
in  addition  to  other  editorial  dntiti. 
Position  permanent.  Working  condi¬ 
tions  pleasant.  Box  4634,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTERS  wanted  for  general  il- 
signments.  Write  us  about  your  ex¬ 
perience,  education,  family,  salary  ex¬ 
pectations,  references.  Midwesterner 
preferred.  Telegraph  -  Herald,  Do- 
buque,  Iowa. 

_ Photography 

EXPERIENCED,  Capable  News  Pho¬ 
tographer  has  desirable,  permsneat 
daily  newspaper  Job  awaiting,  if  ho 
can  provide  evidence  of  skill,  rv 
sonrcefnlness  and  willingness  to  work 
Advancement  assured.  $85$90  to 
start,  liberal  additional  benefits.  Mid¬ 
west  location.  Personal  interview  oi- 
sential  but  give  details  of  qusliliev 
tions  in  letter  to  Box  4505,  Editor  t 

Publisher. _ 

CAMERA  REPAIRMAN.  Experi¬ 
enced  camera  repairman  for  nationll- 
ly  known  magazine.  Must  have  com¬ 
plete  experience  in  repairing  and  ove^ 
hanling  Leica,  Rolleiflex,  Linhw 
Speed  Graphic  Cameras.  In  reply  lok 
mit  resume  giving  a^e,  education  sol 
experience.  All  replies  will  be  kept 
confidential.  Box  4620,  Editor  ft  Poh- 
lisher. _ 

PICTURE  EDITOR  for  nationslly 
known  magazine.  Must  know  bsiu 
techniques  of  photography  and  be  shk 
to  select,  assemble,  and  make  sttrse 
tive  layouts  both  black  and  white  sad 
color  of  snitable  picture  for  festsrt 
articles.  Some  knowledge  of  lett* 
ress  engraving  and  printing.  ShosU 
e  nnder  36  years  of  age.  In  coni- 
dential  resume  give  experience,  ^ 
technical  education.  Box  4619,  EdiM> 
ft  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  —  Teul 
aggressive,  to  sell  features  on 
Experience  desirable  but  not  eesentul 
Box  4840,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

RETIRED,  able-bodied  newspaperU> 
now  living  on  Pacific  Coast,  to  ttf 
resent  well-established  and  respe^ 
specialized  newspaper  service.  P*^ 
man  with  many  years  at  sueceisw 
news  and  editorial  experience  ** 
could  travel  the  coastal  states 
15  weeks  a  year.  Organisation  alrw 
serves  two  dozen  dailies  on 
Coast,  but  surface  only  scratched.^ra 
commission  to  right  person.  Box  4614 

,  Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Pre«»-Stereotype  foreman. 
Day  work  bat  responsible  for  night 
crew.  Daily  and  Sunday.  Middle  lonth 
city  SO.OOO  population.  Must  be  ^ae- 
tieal  pressman  with  knowledge  of  ROP 
color.  Aggressive.  Able  to  handle  men. 
Ideal  working  conditions.  Give  general 
history  of  experience  and  references  in 
first  letter.  State  salary  expected.  Box 
443.1.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  Experienced  Goss  Press¬ 
man.  Union  Shop.  Good  scale.  37^ 
bonr  week.  Retirement  program.  Chart 
Ares  2.  Reply  giving  age,  experience, 
references,  etc.  Box  4609,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  sddresa. 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertlalng 


THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 
IN  NEWSPAPER  REVENUE 

passed  up  by  failnre  to  train  else 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertisiiig 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

SEEKING  better  opportunity.  Have 
solid  20  year  background  in  daily 
newspapers  and  magazine.  (Two 
changes  in  17  years)  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Detroit  Automotive  plus  east¬ 
ern  and  western  contacts  with  agen¬ 
cies  and  manufacturers.  Age  45;  per¬ 
sonal  interview  at  my  expense.  Box 
4522,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  OWNERS:  Former  owner  of 
weeklies  and  printing  plants  has  just 
sold  his  property  and  will  manage 
your  property  if  you  want  to  take  a 
rest.  He  is  a  good  all  around  man 
with  experience  in  daily,  weekly  and 
job  printing  management,  thoroughly 
reliable  with  fine  record  of  increasing 
revenue  on  own  papers.  Complete  de¬ 
tails  and  references  presented  in  strict 
confidence.  Would  consider  invest¬ 
ment.  Box  4638,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


The  new  Howard  Parish  Course  in 
Classified  Advertising  makes  experts — 
adds  plus  lineage  from  first  lessons. 
Intensive  20-week  training  supervised 
by  specialists.  Examinations  on  each 
lesson.  Want-ad  fundamentals,  me¬ 
chanics,  selling,  copy-writing. 

Complete  Coarse  $44  per  student.  Send 
$6  for  registration  and  first  lesson. 
Then  pay  $2  weakly  for  10  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  now  I  Idat 
names  on  separate  sheet. 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  70th  St.  Miami  47.  Florida 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


_  Literary  Agency 


WRITERS  I — One  publisher  stated: 
“Ton  are  the  only  agency  that  has 
come  up  with  idea.<i,  not  just  manu¬ 
scripts.”  Write  for  terms — TODATI 
Mead  Agency,  419-4th  Ave.  New  York 
16,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EBUBiimnigi 


WORKING  GENERAL  MANAGER 
with  down-to-earth  know-how  who  can 
and  will  fill  in  on  ANY  job,  front  or 
back,  seeks  position  promising  fairly 
immediate  rewards  in  warm,  dry  area, 
j^tails  on  request.  Edward  8.  Merry, 
The  Independent,  Gallup,  New  Mexico. 


CARTOONIST  —  7  years  experience 
—  pen  and  ink  illnatrating  — 

—  editorial  cartooning  — 
spots,  box,  continuity  strips. 
References,  veteran  —  seeks  newspa¬ 
per  or  magazine  position. 

Box  4503,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Editorial  Cartoonist 
jnd  Advertising  Artist.  Vet,  81. 

for  samples.  Box  4625,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


FIELD  MAN— Fourteen  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  one  of  South’s  largest  newa- 
Pspers.  Excellent  record  on  promo- 
nons,  collections.  Desires  change. 

.Area  3  or  4.  Box  4517,  Editor 
■  Pnblisher. 


GAL  REPORTER,  5  years  on  metro 
politan  daily,  wants  challenging 
change  to  New  York  City.  Box  4318, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ONE  MAN  EDITORIAL  PAGE 
TOPFLIGHT  Editorial  Writer  on  large 
conservative  Eastern  daily  wants  smal¬ 
ler  town  challenge  conducting  “one 
man”  page.  Strong  all-around  news¬ 
paper  experience.  University  graduate. 
Draft-exempt.  Best  references,  sam¬ 
ples.  Married,  child,  reliable.  Box 
4817,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  28,  Negro,  ten 
years  experience  including  pirtures, 
layonta;  specialist  in  foreign  informa¬ 
tion,  looking  for  editorial  or  writing 
spot.  Would  consider  overseas  assign¬ 
ment.  Please  write  Box  4330,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EVENING  PAPERS — Managing  editor 
35,000  s.m.  eastern  daily  seeks  p.m. 
editing  Job.  Married,  age  85.  Top 
references.  Box  4409,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  WIRE-CITY  EDITORl  5  years 
on  top  medium-size  dailies.  B.S., 
M.S.  in  journalism.  Vet.  Outstanding 
Work.  Box  4407,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHED  WRITER,  Columnist, 
features,  veteran,  25,  seeks  magazine, 
newspaper  spot,  resume.  Box  4430, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SEEKS  P.M.  SPOT— Editor,  35,  small 
city  daily,  newspapering  3  eaat  cities 
since  '34.  Experienced  copy,  city 
desk,  wire,  editorials,  make-up.  Mar¬ 
ried,  top  references.  Box  4410,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


TOP  NOTCH  WRITER 
Seeks  Sports  Editor  Job  an^  area;  10 
years  experience,  last  6  with  leading 
Southern  paper.  Will  take  reporter’s 
job  with  future.  Married,  82,  family. 
Top  references.  Available  immediately. 
Box  4432,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  OR  DESK  MAN,  2yi 
years  metropolitan  daily  on  police  and 
city  hall;  2)4  years  as  editor  covering 
all  beats  of  semi  weekly  in  town  of 
7,000.  Desire  west  coast  Job.  Journal¬ 
ism  degree,  married,  vet,  age  SO.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  4437,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS— Colorful,  experienced  writer. 
Make-up.  column,  editing.  Reader-ap¬ 
peal.  Interview,  clipbook.  Inquiries 
answered.  Box  4486,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED 

Festures-human  interest  stories,  gen¬ 
eral  news;  Columbia  grad;  top  back¬ 
ground.  Box  4552,  Editor  A  PuDlisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSWOMAN  seeks 
writing  job.  New  York  area.  Southern 
Connecticut,  North  Jersey  preferred. 
Box  4540,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Uni*  oPPOrtnnity.  Likes  ehal-  I: - 

yogs,  therefore  can  handle  lat,  find.  PART-TIME.  FREE  LANOE 

P*P”*-  Age  47,  married,  go  any-  NEW  YORK  reporter-rewriter  aeaks 
confidence  to  Box  trade  paper,  publicity  hook-up.  Box 
«27,  Editor  A  Publisher.  4548,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


FEATURE  WRITER 
TEN  YEIARS  experience  as  general 
reporter-feature  writer  on  two  na¬ 
tionally-known  dailies.  Award  winner. 
Varied  interests.  Steady  producer 
without  assignments.  Box  4527,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Yeung,  trained  for  the  job.  Available 
March  1  in  Chart  areas  3,  4,  5,  only. 
For  references,  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  write  Box  4524,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-REWRITE  with  desk  ex¬ 
perience  and  fresh  approach.  Fast, 
reliable;  4  years  medium  eastern  dai¬ 
ly.  Want  to  expand.  Single,  vet,  29, 
J-grad.  Travel  anywhere.  Box  4523, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  26,  4  years  experience 
including  city  and  wire  desks,  seeks 
wire  spot  in  Chart  Area  3.  Available 
January  1.  Box  4506,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STYMIED  ON  junior  dally,  expert 
enced  reporter  seeks  job  with  greater 
opportunities.  Thoroughly  grounded  in 
all  fields  of  writing,  will  consider  any 
type  of  assignment.  Prefer  sports  ed¬ 
itorship  or  features  job.  Written  daily 
column  for  past  two  years  in  addition 
to  heavy  agenda  of  general,  court, 
police,  city  hall,  civic  reporting.  Past 
experience  includes  assistant  sports 
editor,  farm  editor,  city  editor  and 
wire  editor.  Camera,  dark  room.  Draft- 
proof.  Replies  care  of  Box  4511,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


300,000  DAILY,  NEWS  EDITOR 
(one  of  three),  29,  salary  now  $130, 
stymied  and  stifled.  Wants  join  rousing 
staff  anywhere,  permanent  only.  Fine 
executive.  Former  publiaher.  Box 
4530,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  NEWSMAN  seeks  top  paper — re- 

?iorter,  deskman,  10  years  experience 
rom  weekly  to  metropolitan  dail^,  in¬ 
cluding  foreign  coverage.  34.  Single. 
Box  4520,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  WORK  for  good  small  dai¬ 
ly,  Chart  Area  1  or  2;  two  years  ex¬ 
periment  on  sports,  features,  county 
news,  on  prise  winning  country  week¬ 
ly.  Write  Box  4551,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER,  photographer 
and  Fairchild  operator  desirea  posi¬ 
tion.  College  and  practical  experience. 
Draft  exempt.  Write  Box  4547,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publiaher. 


EDITOR — City,  farm,  technical.  Cali 
fornia,  midwest,  or  good  offer  else¬ 
where.  Mature  family  man.  Can  direct 
staff.  Box  4631,  Editor  A  Publiaher, 


EX-NEWSPAPER  MAN,  now  in  adver¬ 
tising,  seeks  return  to  editorial  work 
at  copy  desk.  Age  26,  married,  col¬ 
lege,  veteran.  Prefer  Chart  Area  6. 
Write  Box  4610,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  Sports  writ¬ 
er-editor:  Will  gladly  present  samples 
of  work  and  recommendation  from 
employer.  No  chance  to  move  up  in 

6 resent  spot.  Good  habits.  Age  28. 
ox  4611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

wants  a  foreign  assignment.  Box  4608, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


.  .  .  LOOKING  FOB  A  DYNAMIC 
DAILY.  Am  26,  veteran,  jsnrnaliam 
degree,  experienced  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher.  Formerly  State,  Farm  Editor 
afternoon  daily.  Now  courthouse,  police 
best,  some  sports  and  rewrite,  feature 
photographer  on  Indiana  a.m.  Seeking 
job  on  competitive  or  crusading  daily. 
Good  references.  Box  4612,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


MAJOR,  getting  out  of  Army  January 
14.  Experienced  Public  Information, 
Public  Relations,  editing,  publishing. 
42  years  old.  Married.  Three  children. 
Would  like  bureau,  editing,  or  public 
relations  job.  Write  Box  4618,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NOW  EDITOR  small  p.m.  daily.  Mar¬ 
ried,  vet,  25,  BA  English,  want  per¬ 
manent  position  with  future  anywhere. 
Experienced  best,  features,  photog¬ 
raphy.  Thorough  knowledge  draphie, 
darkroom,  sports.  Interested  anything 
1  editorial  aide.  Good  personality,  ap¬ 
pearance,  mind,  references.  Write  Box 
4607,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editonal 


REPORTER,  cubbed  on  big  daily, 
staffed  on  medium-sized.  Two  years 
experience.  A.B.  Wants  in  college  or 
university  town  or  city.  State  your  ex¬ 
pectations,  salary.  Box  4604,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER  10  months  60,000  daily, 
news  and  features,  clippings,  ’53  grad, 
BA  in  English,  college  editor.  Single, 
vet,  23.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1.  2,  but 
go  anywhere.  Box  4633,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ _ 


REPORTER, 


WANTED:  Opportunity  to  do  serious 
reporting,  adult  news  commentary  or 
editorial  writing  in  Europe  or  U.S.  by 
32-year-old  newspaperman  now  earn¬ 
ing  $8700  as  U.S.  information  officer 
in  Europe.  Four  years’  European  ex¬ 
perience  plus  year  in  India;  excellent 
foreign  news  source  contacts.  All- 
around  U.S.  newspaper  experience. 
High  academic  background  (Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  etc.).  Full  details  supplied. 
Available  for  interview  in  U.S.  Box 
4615,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN  EDITOR 

with  number  of  years  experience  on 
newspapers  and  in  magazine  field  de¬ 
sires  job  editing  employee  magazine 
or  house  organ.  Prefers  one  that  needs 
building  up.  Now  employed  at  good 
salary  as  editor  of  house  organ,  but 
wishes  to  change  locale  and  return  to 
New  York,  or  area  within  commuting 
distance.  Excellent  background  as  to 
training  and  education.  Capable  of 
handling  any  phase  of  editorial  work. 
Available  after  Jan.  11.  Give  complete 
details  as  to  maximum  starting  salary 
and  job.  Box  4616,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


YOUNG  MAN  experienced  under  pres¬ 
sure  on  medium  daily.  Did  reporting, 
make-up,  rewriting,  etcetera.  College 
graduate.  Wishes  job  on  daily  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Excellent  references.  Box 
4618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MSJ  graduate  seeks  start  on 
daily  anywhere  in  Northeast  or  Mid¬ 
west.  Single,  World  War  II  veteran. 
Box  4617,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography  _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER — General  News  ex¬ 
perience.  Single,  go  anywhere.  Knows 
Fairchild.  Late-model  Car,  camera. 
Write  Box  4431,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotioa — ^PahHc  Relatioos 


PUBLIC  RELA’nONS 
DIRECTOR 

NOW  EMPLOYED,  5-flgure  salary. 
Complete  background  newspaper, 
publicity,  public  relations. 
Broad,  thorough  experience  in¬ 
dustrial,  commerctal,  travel 
and  resort  fields.  Write  Box 
4512,  Bditor  A  Publisher. 


SEASONED  Public  Relations  man 
with  verifiable  success  record  in  diver¬ 
sified  fields.  Executive  who  ’’can  do” 
as  well  as  plan.  12  years  newspaper¬ 
man.  Good  writer.  Top  references.  Box 
4605,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  REPORTER,  27,  wants  Job  under 
TOP  publicity  man  in  New  York.  4 
years  dailies;  2  publicity;  1  radio; 
BA,  Excellent  writer.  Minimam  $100. 
Write  Box  4630,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  PROMOTION,  presen¬ 
tations,  direct  mail,  research,  copy. 
BS  in  advertisi^.  now  employed  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper.  'Top  references.  Write 
Box  4685,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MEDIA  PROMOTION,  all  phases,  4 
years  media  and  agency  work.  College 
graduate  seeks  wider  opportunity.  For 
full  details  write  Box  4636,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

»  »  -■ — •  - 

_ IVHH  BBBICwi 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  Dek-A-Tubo 
Pressman-Stereotyper.  Now  Availabla, 
Box  4525,  Editor  A  Publisber. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  heard  a  panel 
discussion  devoted  to  television 
competition  and  the  consensus  of 
the  panelists  was  that  newspapers 
could  capitalize  on  TV  and  use  it 
to  their  own  advantage. 

Chairman  W.  C.  StoufTer,  Roa¬ 
noke  (Va.)  World-News,  started 
it  off  with  the  comment  that  “TV 
is  show  business  and  we're  not  in 
show  business.”  It  may  take  the 
cream  from  some  of  our  stories, 
but  it  also  aids  in  circulation  and 
advertising.  “We  can  lick  it  with 
more  effort,”  Mr.  Stouffer  said, 
urging  newspapers  to  do  a  better 
job  in  presenting  a  more  attractive 
package  to  readers  with  more  in¬ 
terpretation  and  better  pictures. 

James  Couey,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  said 
he  is  not  afraid  of  TV  but  fears 
the  attitude  of  some  newspaper¬ 
men  toward  TV.  “An  attitude  that 
is  becoming  more  and  more  like 
the  position  of  the  ostrich  when 
danger  approaches.  An  attitude 
that  can  do  newspapers  a  great 
deal  more  harm  than  TV  will  ever 
do,”  he  said. 

“The  harsh  truth  is  that  far  too 
many  newspapermen,  from  pub¬ 
lishers  right  on  down  to  the  cub 
Teporters,  are  missing  the  point. 

“Sure,  we  can  put  more  news 
stories  in  our  papers  than  television 
will  ever  be  able  to  do.  Sure,  we 
can  splash  our  newspapers  with 
pages  of  pictures  that  were  not 
used  on  TV.  Sure,  we  can  ignore 
television  and  make  our  newspa¬ 
pers  something  different,  some¬ 
thing  the  folks  who  watch  tele¬ 
vision  will  have  to  turn  to  the 
newspapers  to  get.  We  can  do  all 
these  things,  but  is  this  the  cure?” 
Mr.  Couey  asked. 

“Absolutely  not.  The  point  to 
be  constantly  remembered  is  that 
newspapers  haven’t  lost  readers  to 
television.  Newspapers  have  only 
lost  reader  time.  But,  if  we  don’t 
wake  up  and  recognize  that  fact 
■for  all  that  it  is  then  we  are  going 
to  find  ourselves  losing  the  read¬ 
ers.  And  then  it  won’t  make  much 
difference  what  they  do  with  the 
reader  time  that  we  used  to  own.” 

Mr.  Couey  asserted  the  arrival 
•of  the  daily  newspaper  isn’t  the  big 
daily  occurence  it  once  was.  “Now¬ 
adays,  if  the  paper  doesn’t  come 
it  doesn’t  create  the  family  crisis. 
And  I’m  convinced  those  days  are 
gone  forever.” 

♦  *  » 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Couey  took 
this  writer  to  task  for  his  column 
of  two  weeks  ago  about  the  news¬ 
paper  publicity  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Godfrey  -  LaRosa 
breakup.  We  wrote  that  we  had 
never  heard  of  LaRosa  until  the 
newspapers  started  giving  him  un¬ 
warranted  space. 


“Mr.  Brown  should  not  brag 
about  it,”  Mr.  Couey  stated. 
“Rather,  if  he  is  to  be  a  well-in¬ 
formed  member  of  the  press  he 
should  have  made  it  his  business 
to  know  a  little  something  about 
a  television  program  that  is  high 
in  the  top  tei .  The  .American  press 
is  suposed  to  chronicle  American 
life.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately, 
TV  is  part  of  that  life.” 

He  believed  that  this  was  a 
“case  where  the  newspaper  could 
do  what  television  could  never  do 
— give  the  full  story  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
readers  ate  it  up.  I  would  hazard 
the  guess  that  some  bobby  .soxer 
LaRosa  fans  who  hadn’t  read  their 
newspaper  in  months  finally  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fold  to  read  about 
their  crooning  idol.  ...  It  would 
be  a  case  of  cutting  off  our  nose 
to  spite  our  face  if  we  refuse  to 
run  stories  similar  to  the  LaRosa 
story  when  television  fans  eat  it 
up.” 

(It  was  our  complaint  that 
newspapers  gave  the  story  con¬ 
tinuing  front  page  display  for 
more  than  a  week,  not  that  they 
printed  the  story  at  all.  We  didn’t 
think  it  was  worth  the  space,  and 
still  don’t.  After  the  panel  we 
asked  Mr.  Couey  if  he  thought  the 
story  was  worth  an  eight-column 
banner  line,  as  one  New  York 
paper  gave  it.  “1  don’t  think  I 
would  have  gone  that  far,”  Mr. 
Couey  told  us.) 

To  bolster  his  argument  that 
newspapers  should  take  advantage 
of  TV-created  interests,  Mr.  Couey 
made  a  survey  of  five  Southern 
towns  with  TV  and  five  towns 
without  it.  Two  professional  re¬ 
search  firms  helped  him  he  said. 
Two  hundred  families  were  inter¬ 
viewed  in  each  city.  Here  are 
some  of  the  results: 

“Do  you  read  national  boxing 
stories?”  In  the  TV  cities  81% 
of  the  men  and  55%  of  the  wom¬ 
en  do.  In  none  TV  cities  33%  of 
the  men  do  and  4%  of  the  women 
do. 

“Do  you  read  reviews  of  local 
movies?”  In  TV  cities  19%  do — 
in  non-TV  cities  78%  do. 

“Did  you  read  newspaper  stories 
on  world  series?”  In  TV  cities 
84%  of  the  men  did  and  39%  of 
the  women.  In  non-TV  cities  91% 
of  the  men  did  and  10%  of  the 
women. 

“Do  you  take  your  newspaper 
primarily  for  local  news?”  In  TV 
cities  69%  said  yes,  in  non-TV 
cities  23%  said  yes. 

“Did  you  read  the  Godfrey-La- 
Rosa  stories?”  In  TV  cities  88% 
did  and  in  non-TV  cities  51%  did. 
Ninety-four  percent  of  the  readers 
said  they  liked  the  way  newspapers 
handled  the  story. 

To  bolster  his  argument  that 
newspapers  are  losing  reader  time 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Nov.  21-22  —  New  Mexico 
Press  Women,  state  meeting. 
Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

Jan.  15-16 — ^Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Mid-Winter  meeting. 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Aus¬ 
tin. 

Jan.  15-18 — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association,  Mid  -  Winter 
meeting,  San  Marcos  Hotel, 
Chandler,  Ariz. 

Jan.  21-23 — ^Tennessee  Press 
Association,  Mid  -  Winter  con¬ 
vention.  Hermitage  Hotel, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  22-23 — New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Crawford  Hotel,  Carlsbad, 
N.  M. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1-2— New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Winter  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


to  TV  he  reported  that  38%  of 
the  people  in  TV  cities  read  period¬ 
icals  and  74%  in  non-TV  cities 
read  them.  In  cities  with  TV  the 
average  newspaper  reading  time 
is  one  hour  and  five  minutes.  In 
non-TV  cities  he  found  it  to  be 
two  hours  and  40  minutes.  He 
also  found  that  whereas  72%  of 
the  people  read  comics  to  their 
children  in  non-TV  cities  only 
13%  of  the  people  do  in  TV  cities. 

Mr.  Couey  urged  the  publishers 
to  stop  trying  to  ignore  television. 
“We  can't  lick  television  any  more 
than  we  licked  the  radio.  Let’s 
make  our  newspapers  a  vital  part 
of  daily  life  and  if  television  is  a 
part  of  that  daily  life  then  let’s 
make  the  newspapers  essential  to 
the  reader  getting  the  most  out 
of  television.” 

*  *  * 

Bob  Elliott,  executive  sports 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  told 
the  group:  “TV  is  the  one  dom¬ 
inant  factor  in  modern  sports  cov¬ 
erage  and  the  sooner  the  nation’s 
sports  editors  concede  that  fact  the 
better  off  your  newspapers  are 
going  to  be.  Today’s  average 
sports  page  reader  isn’t  just  a 
reader  any  more;  he’s  a  second 
guesser  of  the  top  flight;  he’s  a 
Monday  morning  quarterback  who 


operates  on  a  spot  basis  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons;  he’s  a  fight  man¬ 
ager,  not  a  fight  fan. 

“Today’s  sports  editors  must  for¬ 
get  any  and  all  rules  they  ever  had 
for  running  a  department,  for 
writing  and  for  preparing  pages,” 
he  said.  “Elexibility  must  be  the 
keynote.  Flexibility  and  ingenu¬ 
ity.” 

Mr.  Elliott  didn’t  think  TV  is  a 
threat  to  the  country’s  sports  pages, 
nor  is  it  a  battle  for  survival  be¬ 
cause  pictures  whetted  the  readers’ 
appetite.  He  said  the  most  foolish 
thing  a  sports  editor  can  do  is  to 
ignore  the  reading  potential  stimu¬ 
lated  by  television.  He  suggested 
that  in  all  sports,  the  editors  tell 
the  stories  about  the  incidents  they 
saw  on  TV  but  which  were  not 
explained  over  TV — such  as  the 
story  of  the  mirror  during  the  last 
World  Series. 

He  felt  that  a  little  common 
sense  will  help  sports  editors  use 
the  problems  created  by  TV  for 
their  own  benefit. 

Jean  Mooney,  director  of  wom¬ 
ens  service  for  NEA  Service, 
charged  newspapers  “are  short¬ 
sighted”  and  forgetting  the  reader 
in  the  women’s  field.  “Too  many 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  have  failed 
to  recognize  the  changing  role  of 
the  American  woman  and  in  that 
failure  are  sacrificing  advertising 
dollars  and  home  readership  .  .  . 
by  diverting  them  to  television,  ra¬ 
dio  and  magazines,”  she  said.  “The 
newspaper  that  does  not  inspire 
the  woman  reader  loses  a  great 
percentage  of  home  circulation.” 

“Television  is  a  modern  medi¬ 
um — it  is  young — it  can  do  things 
visually  and  nictorially.  Television 
can  inspire  women  to  the  better  in¬ 
terests  of  home  and  family.  Tele¬ 
vision  can  give  us  a  run  for  our 
money. 

“But  television  has  a  detriment. 
It  cannot  be  read  any  time  during 
the  day,  but  a  newspaper  can.  So 
if  we  design  our  newspapers  to 
appeal  to  our  women  readers,  they 
can  be  inspired  to  read  them  like 
the  family  bible. 

“Television  has  the  ability  to 
create  bigger  interest  than  it  can 
satisfy.  Newspapers  can  satisfy 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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Linotype  Corona  Stretches  Newsprint! 

New  Corona  cuttings  for  11V2-pica  columns 

Corona,  Linotype’s  economy  text  face,  is  now  available  in 
new  5V2-,  IV2-,  and  8-point  cuttings  to  meet  the  problem  of 
llV2-pica  column  widths.  These  sizes  permit  you  to  reduce 
measures  a  full  6  points  without  reducing  the  amount  or 
legibility  of  copy.  They’ll  run  manually  or  from  TTS  tape. 
See  how  the  line-for-line  comparison  proves  Corona’s  econ¬ 
omy!  Send  today  for  the  Corona  specimen  folder. 


Compare  these  Corona  cuttings 


12  pica  column — 7''2A44  11 1/2  pica  column— 7*2  a52 


,  Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length ; 

'  helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the 
i  optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full 
size  larger,  with  the  space  economy 
of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you 
can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and 
still  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
of  utmost  legibility,  big  open  char¬ 
acters  and  plenty  of  contrast. 

i;  ou  want  to  stretch  your  news- 
'  prill*  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a 
'we’  ome  change  at  the  same  time, 
lass’  your  Linotype  Production  En- 
gii  er  about  a  new  Corona  format 
foi  ‘op  readability  with  maximum' 
I  ne  iprint  economy.  Send  today  for 
;th  'ew  Corona  specimen  folder. 


Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length 
helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the 
optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full : 
size  larger,  with  the  space  economy 
of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you  , 
can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and  ' 
still  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
of  utmost  legibility,  big  open  char¬ 
acters  and  plenty  of  contrast. 

If  you  want  to  stretch  your  news¬ 
print  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a 
welcome  change  at  the  same  time, ; 
ask  your  Linotype  Production  En- ; 
gineer  about  a  new  Corona  format , 
I  for  top  readability  with  maximum 
newsprint  economy.  Send  today  for 
;  the  new  Corona  specimen  folder. 


MER6ENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Agcnciat;  N«w  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Atlanta,  Dallas,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
la  Canada:  Cartodian  linotype.  Limited,  Toronto 

Set  in  Linotype  Corona,  Century  and  Spartan  famitlee 
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FARM  PRODUCTS  . . .  AND  PROCESSING  PLANTS 


Such  as  Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc. 


A  HAPPY  MARRIAGE  of  diversified  industry  and 
diversified  farm  products — and  the  plants 
that  process  these  products — gives  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  market  the  stability  that  long  has  been  its 
outstanding  characteristic. 

In  Marion  County  itself  in  Indianapolis’s  back 
yard,  the  value  of  farm  products  runs  to  $20 
million  annually.  Commercial  vegetables  and  can¬ 
ning  crops  account  for  a  heavy  p>ercentage  of  this 
income.  Small  grains,  soy  beans,  alfalfa  and  dairy¬ 
ing  add  more  purchasing  power. 

Most  of  these  products  find  their  way  to  local 
processing  plants.  To  vegetable  and  fruit  packers 
such  as  Stokely-Van  Camp  .  .  .  To  millers  such  as 
Acme-Evans  Milling  Co. ...  To  meat  packers  such 
as  Kingan  and  Stark,  Wetzel  &  Co.  (incidentally, 
the  Indianapolis  Stock  Yards  is  the  third  largest 
hog  market  in  America.) 

Indianapolis,  by  every  index,  offers  a  rich  sales 
opportunity  that  abundantly  rewards  advertising 
effort.  Every  day  The  Indianapolis  Times  is  an 
intimate  part  of  the  life  of  nearly  100,000  able-to- 
buy  and  responsive  families.  You  can  sell  these 
Times  families  .  .  .  second  biggest  market  in 
Indiana  •  .  .  profitably  and  economically,  with  an 


adequate  advertising  schedule  in  their  favorite 
newspaper. 

Shown  above  is  the  Indianapolis  plant  and  master 
warehouse  of  Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc.  Six  other 
plants  are  located  in  nearby  central  Indiana  towns. 

Van  Camp  was  established  in  Indianapolis  92 
years  ago  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
National  advertising,  begun  in  the  1870’s,  makes 
Van  Camp  Famous  Foods  the  oldest  national  food 
advertising  label  in  the  United  States. 

The  firm  was  acquired  in  1933  by  the  Stokely 
Company — another  veteran  in  the  business  of 
filling  the  nation’s  food  basket.  General  office 
headquarters  were  established  in  Indianapolis  at 
that  time. 

Over  3000  central  Indiana  families  draw  their 
paychecks  from  Stokely-Van  Camp  during  seasonal 
pack — some  1500  of  them  the  year  around.  Packed 
in  Indiana  are  the  complete  Van  Camp  line,  all 
Stokely  label  tomato  products,  and — in  addition — 
preserves  and  jellies,  corn,  lima  beans,  peas,  pump¬ 
kin,  potatoes  and  sauerkraut. 

The  Indianapolis  Times 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  N  EWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK .  WorU-Telegram  i  The  Sun 

CLEVELAND . Preis 

PinSBURGH . Preti 

SAN  FRANOSCO . Newi 

INDIANAPOLIS . rimes 


COLUMBUS . Cilizen 

ONCINNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


G.n.rol  Adv.rtleino  D.partm.nt,  230  Park  Au.nu.,  New  York  City 


DENVER  .... 

•  Rocky  Min.  Newt 

EVANSVILLE .  .  .  . 

,  .  .  • 

.  Press 

BIRMINGHAM  . 

•  .  .  Post-Herald 

HOUSTON  .  .  .  .  , 

.  .  .  . 

•  Press 

MEMPHIS  .  .  . 

0  0  Press-Scimitar 

FORT  WORTH  .  .  , 

,  .  .  . 

.  Pr^ss 

MEMPHIS  .  .  . 

Commercial  Appeal 

ALBUQUERQUE  .  . 

.  .  . 

TrAcne 

WASHINGTON  . 

EL  PASO . 

•  •  Herafd-Pctt 

Chicago  Son  FrancUco  Patroit 

Cincinnati  Philadalphia 

Dallas 

